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From the first move the result was 
certain. Careful planning had its 
reward. 

Just as carefully does International 
plan to bring you the finest flours it is 
possible to make. Its milling operations 
are marked by skill and care which starts 
when the wheat is still growing. 


International’s field men send in speci- 


S KILL and experience always count. 






































Producing 96,000 Cut. De 


mens of wheat to its laboratory for an- 
alysis, and the results allow International 
to buy the choice wheats needed to give 
flours of uniformly perfect baking 
quality. 


This careful planning is carried right 
through until International’s ‘‘Bakery- 
Proved’’* flour reaches your bakery, as- 
suring you a product that makes your 
loaf the “best loaf in your market.” 


* tRADE MARK 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Doggone 


that Lamp 
Chimney | 


When nothing better was available, kerosene 
lamps were an acceptable form of illumination. But 
who wants to bother with filling lamps and 
cleaning their smoked-up chimneys when he can 
have instant, uniform light by merely flipping 
a switch? And why go to the trouble of 
blending your own rye and clear flours 
when you can get Pillsbury’s Ry-Blen-Do? 
It’s ready-blended to save you time and effort. It’s 
preciston-blended to assure uniform baking 
results. It yields particularly fine 
loaves because it’s made from our 
choicest, full-flavored rye flours and 
extra-strong, top-quality Northwest clears. 
Try Ry-Blen-Do. It’s a modern 
, development worth knowing about. 


PILLSBURY S 
Ry-Blen -Do 


Special types to fit special needs. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


. GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
hy SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 
| DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 
* 6,000,000 BUSHELS 


> COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

» CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

im BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


PORTLAND 









ce NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE ° 


THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
’ storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
F 4 els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’o Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EAsTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York CITy 













ESTABLISHED 1865 


' SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Attiantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KiLTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 

















GROWN 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. DELLS 





























¢ Grain Merchants + PORTLAND, OBRGON 
BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 coreg 
Family and Ex- 
MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH port Flours 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 
All Grades 


WESTERN MILLING Co. 


RYE * LO 48 i MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 


BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


J. F. IMBS MILLING Co." wus. || The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 








Millers of Hard-and Soft Wheat Flour 





DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS INSURANCE ON FLOUR CHUBB & SON 
Policies of this Company United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 





King Milling Company = “fear iain ent Seite nising 
Suse  Bemmrony y onsets taahian Sex Rell Years Altesta, Goongle Chicago, Mm. Sen Francisco, Calif. Montrea!, Canade 
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RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


CERES CERES 
SPRING WHEAT DURUM FANCY 
BREAD FLOURS PATENT FLOURS 


. | Dependable | 


| Milled exclusively from the choicest 
Montana, North Dakota and Minnesota wheats 


a 




















La Grange Flours. . . HARRIS, UPHAM & Co. 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same MEMBERS 
- high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange NEW YORK STOCK’ EXCHANGE 
j Mills over the half century and more of their CHIGAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
operation. KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
; ; ° . MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
This quality pattern is not an accident but OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- ‘ WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


tion and careful milling. 


‘ You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS oie peerage: iia -atty 
q ; RESIDENT PARTNERS 
[- RED WING 912 BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 

LA GRANGE MILLS "°.""°: = 


Cfor Almost 50 Years 
These Flours Have Been ” 
: Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 
Oa “WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
° “BOXER” “WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 
a Pa“ “WincoLp” Wheat Graham 
“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 
“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
FOR QUALITY” HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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asy to STORE 
Thm Cea 


DELTASEAL: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


This attractive, low-cost package not only gives your flour sales- 
inviting display in stores, but also helps keep customers sold on 
your brand after they’re home. 


Women like Deltaseal Bags because the square-pack bag rests 
well on pantry shelves, and the Deltaseal spout makes it easy to 
pour direct from the bag without spilling. 


Your Bemis representative will be glad to show you how Deltaseal 
Bags and the Deltaseal Packaging System can help you increase 
flour sales. Get in touch with him now. 


“AMERICA’S NO. 1 BAG MAKER” 


Baltimore * Bolse * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo « Charlotte » Chicago * Cleveland » Denver © Detroft » East Pepperell * Houston + Indionopolis + Jacksonville, Fla. « Konsas City * Los Angeles + Lovisville « Memphis * Minneapolis 
Mobile © New Orleans * New York City « Norfolk « Oklahoma City * Omaha « Peoria * Phoenix « Pittsburgh + St. Louis + Salina * Salt Loke City + San Francisco « Seattle + Vancouver, Wash. * Wichita « Wilmington, Colif. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 



































<DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul, Minnesota 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
7 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
& 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 
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} (CONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS (() 
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WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour KANSAS BEST FLOUR..,.... GIBRALTAR FLOUR 


Plain and’ Selfrisi 
OTTAWA KANSAS 




















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


“Booch’s Best” | | “Hunter's CREAM” 





The Morrison Milling Co. A Kansas Turkey 
Ruphaiteaity lndapendent SUPERIOR 
OU ALLEY Wheat Flour 











that for more than sixty years has 








CHARLES H. KENSER 






























to Make All Baked Things stood at the very top of the fine 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange Better quality list. 
' MILLING WHEAT ee +4 we hanes ae me . ie 
; MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 3 ready to use Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. The Hunter Milling Co. 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange ATKINSON MILLING CO Lincoin, Nebraska Wellington, Kansas 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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— EXTRA BAKING 
VALUE ALWAYS 


Any baker can always be safe and 
sure of quality results in his bread 
when using BUFFALO flour. 
These baking virtues are firmly 
founded on selection of the finest 
wheats, carefully chosen for supe- 
rior baking characteristics. That's 
why BUFFALO means smooth 
shop production, lower costs and a 
fine-textured, tasty loaf. 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 



























































Established 1893 The Standard Others ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 
G , ‘§ Strive to Reach It pays to pick the right cake 
OFFE & ARKENER, INC. flour! Average flours wd - 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. a H i T 7 S 7 AN nor bogey he gern 
Phone Victor 8400 - LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric produces more finished cake per 
und of flour. Y t a richer, 
9 FLOUR aman, heaiiinibten ecke with 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading SPRINGFIELD MILLING ROVAL PLUFF-EAT-A. 
6 CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS * MINNESOTA eo VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 
Feed Grains 
. ge Pesan STANDARD MILLING 
esigning and engravin 
Domestic and Export Flour for Millers al the Grain Trade COMPANY 
PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS Holland Engraving Co. ® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
Kansas City, Missour! BAKERY FLOURS 
DAVIS- NOLAND- MERRILL Low Grades and BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS The Williams Bros. Co. 
. . 1863-1946 Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S. A. 
GRAIN CO. Millfeed . bang nae sae 4 Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI pe stn Dy nd WYMORE ¢ NEBRASKA Gu avabanens ot oom onl tole. 






































SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY — 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
H. W. JOHNSTON 
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A consistent best seller in the South, the 
Pullman loaf is also popular with consumers 
in many other major markets of the nation. 













= And for restaurant and sandwich trade in all markets, the quality 
Pullman is a “must” in the bakers production schedule. 

COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flours” are well known in the 

bakeries where Pullman breads of highest quality and uniform baking are the 

zo rule. For COMMANDER-LARABEE Flours, from the great family of Com- 

= mander and Larabee Mills, are milled from finest selected wheats by ‘the men 


who know”, specialists in bakers flours exclusively. 


For your special baking requirements, as well as your day-to-day 
production, use COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flours” and be sure of 
best baking results. 


mmander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO,, Kenses City 











COMMANDER MILLING CQO Minneapolis BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffale 
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MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 ¥ a ; Quality Flour from 
a Quality M ill — aN 
backed by exceptional cials 


: baki 
plant location and large - 


wheat storage facilities. the 
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PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR | Bc 
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COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 7. | es 
3 KANSAS CITY cont 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 aa 
the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to * ! 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other OMAHA N 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch Farm Credit Bldg. + Atlantic 6516 a 


with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly Operating the Rock Island Elevator at plan 
. , i Council Bluffs, Iowa avoi 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. « Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 

Co-managers 
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LEVATOR “A” 


0,000 Bus. 
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J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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Striking Bakers 
in New York File 
Suits for Damage 


NEW YORK—Damage suits, seek- 
ing $24,000 a day, were filed by offi- 
cials of a bakery union against five 
baking companies whose plants are 
struck on the charge that closing of 
the plants violates a “no lockout’ 
clause in the labor contracts. 

This amount is asked for each day 
that the five companies do not employ 
4500 members of Local 50, Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers Interna- 
tional Union. 

A complaint charging conspiracy 
by all six chain bakeries in violation 
of the Taft-Hartley Act was also filed 
with the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

This action came after General 
Baking Co., Ward Baking Co., Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., Purity Bakeries, Inc., 
and Grennan Cake Co. closed down 
Feb. 26 when a strike was called 
against Continental Baking Co. Those 
companies claimed that since labor 
contracts for all six companies were 
negotiated jointly, the strike against 
Continental was, in effect, a strike 
against other companies involved in 
the contract. 

Negotiations during the past week 
brought little progress but it was 
hoped that a spread of the strike to 
plants in New Jersey would be 
avoided. 


No Bread Shortage 


In spite of the shutdown of the 
six largest baking plants in this 
area, housewives at the close of 
the first week of the strike found 
no shortage of bread. Other large 
plants whose drivers belong to other 
unions continued to operate with 
stepped-up production and small local 
bakers also increased their output. 

Such wholesalers or multiple store 
operators as Gottfried Baking ‘Co., 
Duvernoy & Sons, Dugan Bros., Eb- 
inger Baking Co., Messing Bakeries, 
Inc., S. B. Thomas Co., Inc., Gordon 
Baking Co., Krug Baking Co., in New 
York City itself, Federal Bake Shops, 
Inc., Fleetwood Baking Co. and Ar- 
nold Bakeries, Inc., in Westchester, 
Fisher Baking Co., in New Jersey, 
with substantial capacities, plus the 
heavy output by chain grocery bak- 
eries like the A. & P. Tea Co. and 
H. C. Bohack Co., absorbed a heavy 
Share of the previous business of the 
six chains. 

Prepared mixes did not show any 


increased demand although food coun- 
sellors in several of the daily papers 
urged the housewife to take advan- 
tage of them. However, as long as 
no inconvenience occurred beyond a 
switch to another brand of bread, she 
seemed unconscious of the situation. 

Flour for the closed plants was, 
in general, rerouted to near-by cities 
where it would be readily available 
to New York. Such storage capacity 
is, of course, limited and closing the 
northern New Jersey plants of this 
group, which has always been a 
strong possibility, would divert an 
additional volume of flour from the 
New York market. Whether this 
could continue to be absorbed in near- 
by areas is doubtful. 

The heavy increase in flour sales 
to the bakeries still operating that 
had been anticipated, failed com- 
pletely to materialize. An active in- 
crease in shipping directions on pre- 
vious contracts apparently filled all 
the requirements. 
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NEW ECA BILL TO PROVIDE FOR 
REDUCED FLOUR EXPORT QUOTA 


House Committee Expected to. Follow Lead of Senior 
Body—Only Remaining Obstacle Is Pressure of 
Other Products for Similar Treatment 





ARMY BUYS 340,000 SACKS 
FLOUR FOR EXPORT 


* 


CHICAGO — Purchases of 340,000 
sacks of 80% extraction export flour 
were made by the Army Quarter- 
master Depot March 8-4. The total 
was divided 100,000 sacks f.a.s. New 
York at $4.64 and 240,000 sacks f.a.s. 
New Orleans at $4.45@4.69, sacked. 





Bakery Engineers Observe Silver 
Anniversary, Honor Victor Marx 


By W. E. LINGREN, S. 0. WERNER 
and F, W. COOLEY 


Editorial Staff of 
The Northwestern Miller 


CHICAGO—The American Society 
of. Bakery Engineers rounded out 25 
years of service to the industry this 
week with its Silver Anniversary 
meeting at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel March 7-10. But, except for 
a brief period during the opening 
sessions, the eyes of the society were 
on the future. The focus of the meet- 
ing was on bettering the quality of 
bakery products and on increasing 





HAROLD T. MOODY HEADS 
BAKERY ENGINEERS 


* 

CHICAGO — Harold T. Moody, 
Ralph’s Grocery & Baking Co., Los 
Angeles, was elected president of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers at the annual convention in 


. Chicago this week. D. F. Copell, Wag- 


ner Pie Co., Newark, N.J., was elect- 
ed first vice president. Glenn E. Har- 
grave, Paniplus Co., Mt. Prospect, 
Ill., program committee chairman for 
this convention, was elected second 
vice president. Victor E. Marx, 
American Dry Milk Institute, who 
just completed his 25th year as sec- 
retary-treasurer of this organiza- 
tion, was reelected. 





CCC Wheat Purchases Hit Total 


of 24,835,311 Bu. in One Week 


WASHINGTON—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. bought 24,835,311 bu. 
wheat, 5,489,478 bu. corn, 116,800 bu. 
rye, 293,480 bu. barley and 183,571 
bu. grain sorghums during the period 
from noon Feb. 25 through March 4. 
No flour was bought last week. 

The wheat purchases last week 
consisted of 12,298,401 bu. through 
Kansas City, 3,517,500 through Min- 
neapolis, 956,610 through Chicago.and 





8,062,800 through Portland. Corn was 
purchased through Chicago (3,102,- 
478 bu), Minneapolis (1,680,000 bu.) 
and Kansas City (707,000 bu.). 
Cumulative purchases since July 1, 
1948, through March 4, 1949, total: 
wheat 255,949,088 bu. (revised), flour 
13,196,700 sacks (28,884,826 bu. wheat 
equivalent), barley 16,946,884 bu., 


grain sorghums 12,389,542 bu., rye 
4,073,919 bu., oats 4,732,700 bu., corn 
58,926,155 bu. 


the efficiency of production methods. 
The selling phase of the industry 
was not forgotten. Plans for the 1949 
advertising campaign of the Bakers 
of America program were presented 
by Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. He charged the 
bakery engineers with the responsi- 
bility of producing quality products 
so that the money spent on the 
industry-wide advertising program 
would have its greatest effect. 


A special part of the opening ses- 
sion featured a commemoration of 
the silver anniversary of the society. 
This ceremony was a _ unanimous 
tribute to Victor E. Marx, American 
Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chicago, 
who was celebrating his silver anni- 
versary as the secretary-treasurer of 
the ASBE. 


In a dramatic half hour, suitable 
tributes to Mrs. Marx’s quarter of a 
century of service to the society 
were voiced and he and Mrs. Marx 
were presented with a new automo- 
bile, a silver service, a desk pen set 
and an orchid. 


Featured speaker at the opening 
session was Vic M. Ekdahl, La Habra, 
Cal., district governor of the South- 
ern California Rotary International, 
who related his experiences during 
38 years of selling and personnel 
work. 

Bread processing was the theme 
of the afternoon program on the 
opening day, with the principal part 
of the session devoted to discussions 
of mono-glyceride shortenings and 
polyoxyethylene stearate type mate- 
rials. A report on the bread stand- 
ards hearing in Washington, current- 


ly recessed, was presented and the 


importance of federal bread stand- 
ards to every baker was pointed out. 
The sessions of the second day of 
the meeting were concerned with 
machineability of bread doughs, semi- 
bulk handling of flour, and sanita- 
tion. 

Packaging, personnel, pan coatings 
and production of sweet goods and 
cookies were scheduled to occupy the 
attention of the group before ad- 
journment March 10, 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—tThe first hurdle 
in the campaign to reinstate the flour 
export provision in the Economic Co- 
operation Administration act, now 
under consideration by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, was 
cleared last week when that body ap- 
proved a new flour export provision 
which will require that at least 15% 
of wheat shipments from the U.S. to 
ECA nations under financing by 
grants-in-aid shall be made in the 
form of flour. 

Although this is a material re- 
duction from the 25% mandate of the 
present ECA act, it represents a 
skillfully won victory for the flour 
milling industry, acting through the 
leadership of the Millers National 
Federation. The industry’s spokes- 
men faced a committee which ap- 
peared to have been persuaded by 
Paul G. Hoffman, ECA chief, that no 
such provision should be contained 
in the new act, 

The entire ECA bill was approved 
by the Senate committee this week. 
It authorizes $4,280 million for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1949. 
For the April-June quarter of 1949 
the committee recommends $1,150 
million for operating ECA. 

Aided by Senator Clyde M. Reed 
(R., Kansas), Herman Fakler, Wash- 
ington representative of the federa- 
tion, appealed to the Senate commit- 
tee to preserve access to historical 
export markets in western Europe. 
At the same time he assured the com- 
mittee that the milling industry pre- 
ferred to have no administrative aid 
whatever if the products of Ameri- 
can mills could be guaranteed equal 
entry treatment with wheat both as 
to tariffs and quotas. 

It is understood that this approach 
did much to win over the senators. 
At first it seemed likely that the 
industry’s request would be rejected, 
but ultimately Sen. Arthur H. Van- 
denberg (R., Mich.) suggested the 
15% modification, which the industry 
accepted and which probably will re- 
ceive approval in the Senate itself. 

Elmer W. Reed, president of Shella- 
barger’s, Inc., Salina, Kansas, made a 
strong representation before the 
house Foreign Affairs Committee, 
which is still considering the ECA 
bill. Favorable action of the senior 
group may influence the House com- 
mittee to follow suit in the matter 
of the flour export clause. 


One Remaining Obstacle 

However, there is one serious ob- 
stacle—pressure by certain agricul- 
tural surplus groups for the earmark- 
ing of ECA funds to promote export 
of _ commodities. Corn milling 
in ts are understood to be ready 
to request Congress to treat corn 
products in the same way as wheat 
flour. Such an appeal would be frank- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Flour Output Down 9% During 1948 





TOTAL FOR YEAR ESTIMATED 
TO BE 276.6 MILLION SACKS 


December Production of 22.5 Million Sacks Is Reported 


by Census Bureau; Four States Account for 
50% of Nation’s Total Output 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during the cal- 
endar year 1948 totaled 276.6 million 
sacks, a decline of nearly 9% from 
the record total of 302.4 million sacks 
produced in 1947. 

That estimate was announced by 
the Bureau of the Census in its re- 
port of flour production for Decem- 
ber, 1948, which totaled 22.5 million 
sacks. This output was about 2% less 
than the November total of 22.9 mil- 
lion sacks. December production was 
at the rate of 75.5% of capacity. 

These figures, the bureau explained, 
are based on reports received from 
425 mills which report monthly, ad- 
justed to represent the output of 
1,100 mills which report annually. 
The 425 mills account for about 96% 
of the entire U.S. wheat flour pro- 
duction and the 1,100 mills are be- 
lieved to account for about 98%, the 
bureau said. 

The figures on total production are 
preliminary. It was explained that 
final and more detailed data will be 
published when the reports for the 
1948 calendar year have been com- 
pleted. 

Wheat grindings during December 
were 51.5 million bushels, compared 
with 52.4 million bushels in Novem- 
ber. Millfeed production of about 
427,000 tons was -about 7,000 tons 
less than in November. 

For calendar year 1948, wheat 
grindings totaled 633.3 million bush- 
els, 61 million less than in 1947. 

Each of four states reported an 


average monthly production of more 
than 2 million sacks of wheat flour 
during the year. In order of quantity 
produced, they are Kansas, Minne- 
sota, New York and Missouri. To- 
gether those states accounted for 
nearly 50% of the average monthly 
production for the nation as a whole. 
The relative position of those states 
was unchanged from 1947. The aver- 
age monthly output for 1948 for the 
nation was 23,048,000 sacks. 

Wheat flour production during De- 
eember, by states, is shown in the 
table on page 31. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PHILADELPHIA EXPORTS 
PHILADELPHIA —Grain exports 


through the port of Philadelphia dur- 
ing February more than doubled 











those of the comparable 1948 month, 
the Commercial Exchange reports, 
but were slightly under the January 
aggregate. John H. Frazier, managing 
director of the exchange, said last 
month’s total of 4,910,132 bu. would 
have exceeded the January mark of 
5,173,038 except for a bad storm the 
last day of the month which pre- 
vented completion of two ships. The 
February, 1948, figure was 2,335,- 
658 bu. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MRS. ROSE ZIMMERMAN 
DIES OF CRASH INJURIES 


ST. LOUIS—Mrs. Rose Zimmer- 
man died March 1 as a result of in- 
juries sustained in an automobile 
accident near here Feb. 26. Her hus- 
band, Victor Zimmerman, 72, part- 
ner in the Cahokia Flour Co., St. 
Louis, died Feb. 27 from injuries re- 
ceived in the same accident. 

The Zimmermans are survived by 
three sons, Julius A., co-partner in the 
Cahokia Flour Co. and vice presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors, Ronald R. and 
Norman H., also of the Cahokia 
Flour Co. 








Continental Grain Co. Buys 
43 Country Grain Elevators 


KANSAS CITY—Purchase of a line 
of 43 country elevators in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska, with an ag- 
gregate grain storage capacity of ap- 
proximately 800,000 bu. was complet- 
ed last week by the Continental Grain 
Co., according to an announcement 
by Michel Fribourg, New York, presi- 
dent of the Continental firm. The pur- 
chase was made from the Shellabarg- 
er division of International Milling 


February Flour Production Down 
From January Total 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller 
manufactured 14,420,442 sacks of flour during February. This is a decrease 
of 1,033,066 sacks from the January output. The same mills reported pro- 
duction of 14,718,217 sacks during February, 1948, or 297,775 sacks more 
than for the past month. Two years ago the production for February was 
15,999,566 and three years ago, 16,301,630. Based on the Bureau of Census 
produetion for December, 1948, the latest available, mills reporting to The 
Northwestern Miller in that month made 71% of the total flour produced 
in the U.S. Assuming these mills accounted for the same proportion of the 
total U.S. production in February, the figures reported to The Northwestern 
Miller for that month indicate that total flour production for the U.S. was 


20,310,000. 
During February, 


11 durum manufacturing companies representing 


approximately 100% of the total durum production in the U.S. made 814,093 
sacks of durum products, a decrease of 419 sacks under the output of Janu- 
ary and 271,388 under the output for February, 1948. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 





February, *Previous -——_ -— February ——————_—. 
1949 month 1948 1947 1946 
Northwest ..» 3,029,075 3,241,766 3,367,500 4,148,159 3,719,250 
South west ... 6,465,546 6,085,999 5,850,456 6,139,151 6,148,027 
TNS ot 6p. 9:00:90 0:0 000 eccncs cs Aree 2,342,085 2,027,440 1,811,221 2,262,045 
Central and Southeast :......... 2,333,876 2,273,609 2,215,201 2,315,054 2,649,919 
Nofth Pacific Coast ........... 1,559,650 1,510,049 1,257,620 1,585,981 1,522,389 
DEE ave eee weds baltic dea 14,420,442 15,453,508 14,718,217 15,999,566 16,301,630 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 69 67 71 
*Preliminary. 
Monthly Production of Durum Products 
February, *Previous February, ——————. 
1949 month 1948 1947 1946 
Bléven companies .............- 814,092 814,512 1,085,481 681,916 767,240 


Co., Salina, Kansas, and Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City. 

The Shellabarger units in the trans- 
actions will be transferred to the 
Continental Grain Co. immediately, 
while the Midland houses will pass 
to Continental early in May. The sale 
by the Shellabarger and Midland or- 
ganizations, officials of both firms 
stated, was made in line with the 
policies of each to concentrate their 
activities upon flour milling. 

The transaction includes the physi- 
cal plant, excluding machinery, of 
the Junction City (Kansas) Milling 
Co., which had a milling capacity of 
1,100 sacks. The plant is already in 
process of being dismantled. It has 
a grain storage capacity of 120,000 
bu. and will be operated exclusively 
as a grain unit by Continental. 

With the acquisition of these two 
groups of elevators, the Kansas City 
division of the Continental Grain Co. 
will own or operate a total of 120 
elevators in Kansas, Oklahoma, Ne- 
braska and Missouri. The Omaha of- 
fice of the company operates an addi- 
tional group of 27 elevators. 

The Continental organization, one 
of the world’s largest grain operators, 
has aggregate terminal and country 
elevator storage of more than 36 mil- 
lion bushels in the U.S. 

The Continental company main- 
tains offices in the principal grain 
markets of the U.S. and Canada and 
also many other foreign countries. 

Officers of the Continental Grain 
Co. in Kansas City are Gustave Eise- 
mann and George A. Kublin, both 
vice presidents. M. D. Hartnett is 
manager of the country elevator de- 
partment, and Ralph J. Crawford is 
superintendent of the country eleva- 
tors. Mr: Eisemann is a member of 
the board of directors of Continental. 


Wheat, Corn, Barley 
Parity Off 2c Bu. 
as of Feb. 15 


WASHINGTON — Receding prices 
for numerous products and articles 
going to make up living costs of farm- 
ers pushed parity rates for farm com- 
modities downward in the month end- 
ed Feb. 15, when the parity index 
stood at 245%, a decline of 3% from 
a’ month earlier. 

The U.S. Department of Agricil- 
ture reported wheat, corn and barley 
parity on Feb. 15 off 2¢ bu. from a 
month earlier and also a year ago. 
Oats parity receded 1%¢ last month; 
rye and soybeans, 3¢; grain sorghunis, 
4¢ cwt.; flax, 5¢ bu.; eggs, 74%4¢ doz.; 
hogs, 20¢ cwt. 

Midmonth parity for major farm 
commodities, with comparisons, are 
here shown, per bu. unless otherwise 
stated: 

Feb. 15, Jan. 15, Feb. 15, 


1949 1949 1948 

WES dcccvveatsce $2.17 $2.19 $2.19 
Cy eo dade deialacies 1.57 1.59 1.59 
. Fees -978 99 98 
MOE. ceesccccicce 1.52 1.54 1.54 
SG fet pwes doce dss 1.76 1.79 1.79 
Gr. sorghums ..... 2.96 3.00 3.00 
GE. (Snes cose 2.35 2.38 2.38 
Beggs, dos. ...4... -479 554 -491 
Cotton, lb. ....).. -3033 -3075 -3075 
Megs, owt. ..<<... 17.80 18.00 18.00 
SS rey 448 .454 4504 
| Pree ee 4.14 4.19 4.19 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ADDITION PLANNED 

ZENITH, KANSAS—The Zenith 
(Kansas) Grain & Mercantile Co. 
plans to start construction soon of 
a 50,000-bu. addition to the com- 
pany elevator. Present capacity of 
the structure, 100,000 bu., has proved 
inadequate during the past two har- 
vests. President of the company is 
L. F. Webring, vice president, Rob- 
ert Yust, and secretary, Fred Paul- 
sen. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


James S. Schonberg 
Addresses Chicago 
Flour Distributors 


CHICAGO—James S. Schonberg of 
the Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, was 
the guest speaker at the dinner meet- 
ing of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors March 4 at the 
Furniture Club. 

Mr. Schonberg gave an informative 
talk on the wheat situation. He re- 
viewed the agricultural situation ove: 
a period of years and predicted 
wheat carry-over next July of abou 
300 million bushels, saying all table 
of figures confirm this early estimate 
Following his talk, questions wer: 
put to him by the flour distributor 
and millers for a full hour. 

George A. Shields, New Centur 
Co., head of the group, presided and 
announced that the annual golf tour 
nhament and outing would be held 
June 7 at the Rolling Green Countr; 
Club. The program committee, head 
ed by L. E. Bowman, Eagle. Rolle: 
Mill Co., will be in charge of all ar- 
rangements. For several. years the 
association has honored one of its 
old-time members at this outing, in- 
cluding such men as Walter S. John- 
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son, David D. Vaughan, Fred Larsen, 
Frank T. Herbert, John F. Benes and 
E. S. Wagner. This year President 
Shields announced that the commit- 
tee had selected the secretary of the 
organization, Sigurd O. Werner of 
The Northwestern Miller, who is now 
serving in his 25th year as secretary- 
treasurer. 

L. Karp & Sons, Inc., flour and 
bakery supplies, was elected to ac- 
tive membership in the organization. 

Earl Dusenbery, president of the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, Des Moines, had been in- 
vited to attend this meeting, but in a 
letter to Mr. Shields, he stated that 
he had just returned from a month’s 
trip, when he attended meetings 
held by the flour associations in Bos- 
ton, Pittsburgh and New Orleans. 
He therefore found it impossible to 
come to Chicago at this time. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MORE COARSE GRAINS 
ON CANADIAN FARMS 


WINNIPEG—In its quarterly re- 
view of the coarse grain ‘situation, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports a larger proportion of coarse 
grains being retained on farms when 
compared with last year. While visi- 
ble stocks of oats and barley were 
lower, the report estimated that some 
29,000,000 bu. oats and 16,500,000 bu. 
barley remain in farmers’ hands to 
be delivered before the close of the 
current crop year. 

Commercial supplies of rye and flax 
are much higher than last year, with 
visible stocks Feb. 10 totaling 9,200,- 
000 bu. rye, and flax aggregating 11,- 
400,000 bu. These totals were sub- 
stantially ahead of last year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA Undecided 











on Commodity 


Market Legislation 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is undecided 
about proposed amendments to the 
Commodity Exchange Authority, ob- 
servers here say, pointing out that 
the administration first considered a 
plan to recodify the CEA act. 


Later that plan was rejected, and 
now it is contemplated to submit 
only the more controversial matters 
of margin controls, shortening of the 
trading period under futures con- 
tracts and the multiple delivery plan 
for grains. 

It is believed that CEA authors are 
studying every phase of their pro- 
posals with extreme care before sub- 
mitting them to the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee for scrutiny. In 
the last session of the 80th Con- 
gress there was little sentiment for 
granting control over margins to 
CEA. It is possible, however, that 
in the 8lst Congress the administra- 
tion strategists may decide to pre- 
sent this proposal through another 
Senate committee. 

In the House there is strong sen- 
timent to look into the commodity 
market situation and if this legisla- 
tion reaches the House Agriculture 
Committee as expected there may be 
considerable controversy. 


The crux of the CEA fight appears 
to center around the futures con- 
tracts, with the strongest elements 
of the cash grain trade demanding 
that futures contracts be put on the 
same basis as cash contracts as far 
as delivery is concerned. 
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Millers Plan Sandwich Promotion 


* + * 


* * 


* * * 


Summer Campaign Will Feature Favorites of Five Celebrities 


DALLAS—The flour industry is 
getting ready to launch the biggest 
industry-wide promotion campaign in 
its history. 

It’s to be an all-American sandwich 
promotion this summer featuring the 
favorite sandwiches of five celebri- 
ties—Eleanor Roosevelt, who votes 
for the hot dog on a roll; Fibber Mc- 
Gee and Molly, radio stars, who pick 
ham and cheese on enriched white 
bread; Lou Boudreau, player-man- 
ager of the world’s champion Cleve- 
land Indians, who prefers hamburg- 
er on a bun, and Miss America (BeBe 
Shopp), whose favorite is peanut but- 
ter and jelly (or mayonnaise) on en- 
riched white bread. 

Lloyd Ellingwood, director of the 
Millers’ Long Range Program, out- 
lined plans for the sandwich campaign 
March 5 in a talk here before Texas 
and Oklahoma mill sales and adver- 
tising executives. 

All five of the celebrities and their 
favorite sandwiches will be pictured 
in full-pages four-colors in the mill- 
ers’ strong national advertising sched- 
ule in June and July. In addition, an 
adaptation of the advertisement will 
be carried in leading Southern publi- 
cations, three magazines and the Sun- 
day supplements of 10 newspapers. 

Complete plans are being developed 
to supplement the sandwich adver- 
tising with a nation-wide publicity 
campaign and a powerful merchandis- 
ing campaign for flour mills in every 
part of the country. 


Mills Get Outline 


All mills subscribing to the Mill- 
ers’ Long Range Program have re- 
ceived an advance bulletin outlining 
the sandwich promotion. Within two 
weeks, they will receive a manual 
covering all phases of the promotion 
and answering questions of how to 
tie-in to get the maximum benefits. 

Following his announcement of the 
sandwich promotion, Mr. Ellingwood 
gave the audience a detailed explana- 
tion of the thinking and planning 
that has gone into this phase of the 
Millers’ Long Range Program. 

“Our all-American summer sand- 
wich program is not just a stunt pro- 
motion,” he said. “It has been planned 
to help sell more flour and baked 
foods which it will do to the extent 
that it is aggressively merchandised 
by the mill sales and advertising or- 
ganizations. But even beyond that, 
this event and others like it to come, 
have an important place in our long 
range thinking. Their principal pur- 
pose is to provide special opportuni- 
ties for attracting public attention 
to our symbol, our product and our 
theme. 

“For a number of well-recognized 


KANSAS FARMERS EXPECT BIG 
CROP, SELL WHEAT 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Wheat 
movement expanded considerably last 
week, with receipts here of approxi- 
mately 700 cars. The present market, 
bulled by government buying, is at- 
tractive to farmers, who can see 
every sign of another big crop. Bot- 
tomless farm-to-market roads 
throughout the territory are retard- 
ing movement of farm-stored wheat, 
however. Plenty of boxcars are avail- 
able on all railroads. 














FROM WHEAT TO WET IN 
TWO STROKES 


KANSAS CITY—With the recent 
repeal of the ancient and loosely en- 
forced’ prohibition law in Kansas, 
practical jokers have blacked out an 
H and an A in the legend, THE 
WHEAT STATE, on the 1949 Kansas 
automobile license plates. The Kan- 
sas tags on many automobiles now 
carry the legend, THE WET STATE. 





reasons our product has been suffer- 
ing from declining popularity for 
more than a generation. Our job now 
is to make satisfied and -enthusiastic 
customers out of users who have 
become disinterested in our product, 
many of whom have definitely become 
negative toward it. 


Use Displomatic Approach 

“No intelligent experienced sales- 
man would undertake to push a dis- 
satisfied user too far too fast. He 
would approach a dissatisfied user 
with far more diplomacy and caution 
than he would a prospect who was 
not familiar at all with his product. 
That’s why, in the relatively few 
months since our national advertis- 
ing was started we have used re- 
straint in bringing the assets of our 
improved product before our custom- 
ers. We have concentrated on the 
recognized fundamentals of sound 
mass advertising. We have kept close- 


ly to the accepted fundamentals of 
repeatedly associating our product, 
with the symbol identifying our story 
with that product, and with the story 
itself. 

“This in itself is a difficult and 
ticklish job. We all know how diffi- 
cult it is for us to remember at times 
who the sponsors are of prominent 
radio stars. That is a matter of very 
widespread and real concern to radio 
advertisers. And we have something 
of the same situation in regard ,to 
national magazine advertising, name- 
ly, that the competition for attention 
between advertisers in one issue of 
one magazine, plus the relatively cas- 
ual manner in which all of us read 
advertising in which we are not im- 
mediately interested, results in pos- 
sible confusion as to whose slogan 
applies to whose product and whose 
symbol applies to whose product. 

“Right here we have another sound 
reason for not having introduced. too 
much ‘excitement’ into our first na- 
tional ads. Just as in the case of the 
radio star entertainers, we could 
easily have gained a lot of attention 
for the exciting person or idea in 
our ad, to the extent of causing the 
reader to completely lose an im- 
pression of what that idea was asso- 
ciated with.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW DECKER ELEVATOR 
PALMER, KANSAS—A new 33,- 
000 bu. elevator will be erected in 
Palmer, Kansas, this spring for the 
Decker Grain Co. 














BAKERS’ APRIL AD—Bread and gravy is featured in the advertisement 
(above) of the Bakers of America Program which will appear in Life 
and McCall’s magazines in April, 
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Exporters Shade Wheat Pact Price 





IMPORTERS WIN 


CONCESSION, 


SHY FROM ASSIGNED QUOTAS 


Exporting Nations Agree to 


Reduce Maximum Prices on 


Four-Year World Agreement to $1.80; Fur- 
ther Trading Expected 


WASHINGTON—Hope for any fa- 
vorable action on the International 
Wheat Agreement faded last week 
when C. F. Wilson, chairman of the 
Canadian delegation, speaking for 
the exporting nations, disclosed that 
a substantial group of exporters had 
made a major price concession with- 
out obtaining any comparable com- 
promise from the importers. 

Mr. Wilson said that a substantial 
group of exporters had agreed to re- 
duce the maximum price under the 
agreement from $2 bu. to $1.80 basis 
for top Canadian grade, Ft. William. 
This concession is predicated on the 
prospect that the agreement will run 
for a period of four years and that 
the importers will agree to accept a 
total of 550 million bushels annually. 
The minimum price to be reached un- 
der the agreement will be $1.20 bu. at 
the end of four years. This latter 
figure cannot be considered as a con- 
cession by the importers since un- 
der the old agreement it was pro- 
vided that the minimum price level 
would have been $1.20 after four 
years and that the $1.10 minimum 
would have been reached after five 
years. 

Speaking for the importing nations, 
Sheed Sanderson, the British dele- 
gate, stated that the importers agreed 
that the total quantity involved was 


impossible of attainment and that on 
the price side the importers would 
have to consult with their respective 
governments for specific instructions 
before proceeding further. 


Further Trading Expected 


This information was revealed when 
J. A. Van Esshe, vice chairman of 
the Wheat Preparatory Commission, 
assembled the spokesmen for the two 
groups to announce the status of the 
current negotiations. Mr. Van Esshe 
has consistently expressed confidence 
that the delegates have been making 
progress, but the major concession on 
the part of the exporters and the 
failure of the importers to accept this 
gesture indicates that from this point 
further trading can be expected. 

It was also disclosed formally that 
the exporters under the present ne- 
gotiations consist of the U.S., Can- 
ada, Australia, US.S.R., France and 
Uruguay. The latter two countries 
are requesting only small export 
quotas, but the switch in the French 
position removes about 40 million 
bushels from the import. side and 
creates additional complications as 
far as the distribution of the export 
quotas among the importers are con- 
cerned. Russia, it is reported, is ask- 
ing for an export quota of 100 million 
bushels. 





The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allis Chalmers .... 


American Cyanamid PLES HET Sot RRS CPS 


American Cyanamid, Pfd. 
EE "4,5. 6.9.65 49h b8E0 OOdieRe spstevccss 
Continental Baking Co. ............... 
Continental Baking Co., &- 50 Pfd. 

Corn Products Refining ( 
Dow Chemical 
Dow Chemical, $3.25 2nd Pfd. 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pf 

*Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
General Baking Co. 


Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., Sq 


A” 24 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York ......... 


Merck & Co, 
National Biscuit Co. 


National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. ........... 


Procter &@ Gamble ..... 2... cece cc cccees 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 
Gt. Mepis Paper Co. 2... cc scccssccccces 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 
Standard Brands, Inc. ............... 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 
$Sterling Drug 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ................ 
United Biscuit of AMnerica.............. 
Victor Chemical Works ................ 
Wagner Baking Co. .....0 0 .......... 

Ward Baking © Co., Warrants Vig stwre «ae we 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 


*Chicago stock market. $Subsidiary, Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 


Closing bid and asked prices 


Bid Asked 

Mills, Inc. ......... 25% 26 

Allis Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 97 80 
| ea ome i ~ ag Co. 28 44 a 
—~ sited 1 1% 


Cc. 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 3%%% Pfd. 97 100 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 127 127% 


er rer RRR ER AEE ERY FSS 


High Low Close Close 
Feb. 25, March 4, 
7——1948-49—_. 1949 1949 
42% 25% 25% 25% 
segs 33% 37% 385% 
eos a 107% 941% ee 102 
Sieues 4% 37% 38% 3856 
ba awit 17% 10% 13% 13% 
Scbven 92% BIG esas 
<aite 66%, 56% 60% 62% 
mg er 50 32% 465% 47% 
iy ea 108% 90 103% 104% 
ry 106% 97 a kee 103% 
ey 16% 10% Lia 10% 
cape 11% 8% 10% 10% 
oe reat 42% 34 41% 41% 
ot.0@es Ee 91 104 
esiks 95% 6% cas 8 
35% 30% 30% 30 
scduies 63% 44% 
Re 33 26% 31% 32% 
178 162% 176 195 
ta wok 345% 28% 27 27% 
Trent 103% 9814 102% 
Sia ks 71% 60% 57% 59% 
riba sh 33 25 27 26% 
Rpts 13% 1% 1% 1% 
useage 91% 79 83% 81% 
imine % 17% 18% 18% 
spe 91% 19% 85% 
oo 39% 32% 37% 37% 
shaded 43 34% cae 38% 
ite 23% 19 21% 21% 
Brite 48% 32% Sond 35 
seven il 8 9 
pantie a 7 1% 3 3% 
Pigg: 101 83% 92 91% 


on stocks not traded March ¢ 


Bid Asked 

Great A.&P. Tea Co. $5 Pfd. = ier 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. .... 92% 
etET eV weR wes 12% i 


*Omar, Ine 

Quaker Oats Oe aes esndede 

Quaker Oats Co., 36 Pfd.. ise 

Ralston Purina, ~y 15 Pt. te 

Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd.. 

Victor Chemical Works ... 2544 
Ko Weeeee es 1356 


1% 


Ward Baking Co. 4 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. .. 109 ilk 





Mr. Wilson, in announcing the 
price concession, failed to disclose 
where this concession emanated, but 
since he declined to reveal the names 
of the author nations to the conces- 
sion-move, it is widely inferred that 
the reduced. price came from the 
U.S. and Canadian delegation. 

On the basis of the new price it 
will mean that winter wheat from 
Gulf ports would be priced at approx- 
imately $1.80 bu. and still subject 
to quality discounts. from the basic 
Canadian grade. At Kansas City this 
appears to reflect a price nearly 
60¢ bu. under the loan rate at that 
market at the present time. On the 
basis of a U.S. export quota of 185 
million bushels this would mean a 
subsidy, of more than $100 million. 

Mr. Van Esshe told the conference 
that. price equivalence committees 
were working out the discount ar- 
rangements along the lines- used by 
similar committees. last year. 


Trade Critical 


Trade comments on the concessions 
from the exporters were unfavorable 
here since they consider that the 
large subsidy requirement will be a 
direct charge against agriculture and 
will ultimately bring the cost of the 
export subsidy under fire from the 
urban areas. These trade sources 
state that it would be preferable to 
keep the export program stoked by 
financial fuel from the Economic Co- 
operation Administration funds rath- 
er than put such a large subsidy im- 
port on the proposed wheat agree- 
ment. 

Even the major_ price concession 
from the exporters by no means as- 
sures that agreement is certain. The 
exporters have conditioned their of- 
fer on the agreement that 550 million 
bushels be taken among the import- 
ers. Already the chief U.K. spokes- 
man has declared this goal impossible 
for attainment. Since Russia is ada- 
mantly asking for a quota of 100 mil- 
lion bushels annually it would appear 
that further concession must be forth- 
coming from the U.S. or Canada in 
regard to export quantities if the 
importers can be persuaded to sign. 

While congressional observers are 
believed to favor some concession on 
the price side by the U.S. and Can- 
ada, there is grave doubt that this 
price concession plus a reduction in 
the export total would be acceptable 
to Céngress. 

Despite the Van Esshe optimism 
there is nothing known so far to in- 
dicate that the agreement will be 
signed. before further drawn out dis- 
cussions are held. The exporters have 
been forced to play a major card 
first in this international poker game, 
and now the importers hold the trump 
card and can be expected to press 
their advantage to the utmost. Trad- 
ing has only started, is the way one 
observer analyzes the situation. 


———BREAD (S THE STAFF OF Lire 


CANADIAN VISIBLE SHRINKS 


WINNIPEG — Canadian visible 
wheat~ stocks closed the week ended 
Feb. 24-at 145,400,000 bu., a shrink- 





age of 4,100,000 bu. from the week 


previous. A year ago the-total stood 
at. 108,100,000 bu. The latest total 
includes roughly 81,500,000 bu. in 
western elevators, supplemented by 
2,400,000 bu. at Vancouver-Westmin- 
ster, and 100,000. bu. at Churchill, 
Man. Stocks in store at the Cana- 
dian lakehead ports totaled 26,100,- 





000, while stocks in store in the US. 
totaled slightly less than 700,000 bu. 
Most of this was at the seaboard. 
Roughly 13 million bushels was 
shown in transit on Canadian rail- 
ways, while the remainder of the 
bulk total was located at Great Lake, 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic seaboard 
ports. 
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Deliveries of Grain 
and Flour to Germany 


Show Large Increase 


LONDON — The Control Commis- 
sion authorities in the occupied terri- 
tories of Germany report that dur- 
ing 1948 the Anglo-American zones 
received food imports amounting to 
6,835,730 metric tons, the bulk of 
which came from the U.S. and con- 
sisted chiefly of grain and_ flour. 
The total cost was $846,873,000, and 
the final result indicates that im- 
ports in 1948 were 37% higher than 
in 1947. 

The report also shows that in De- 
cember, 1948, the total imports ex- 
ceeded those for the same month 
in 1947, the respective figures being 
472,314 metric tons and 300,245 
metric tons. Of the December, 1948, 
imports, 6% were procured by the 
Joint Food Procurement Offices, 9% 
by British agencies and the balance 
of 85% by agencies in the U.S. 

Deliveries of homegrown grain by 
the German growers are still below 
expectations, a situation which led 
to the reduction of the bread ration 
in the bizone from the beginning of 
the current month. During December 
the amount delivered was 511,000 
metric tons, an improvement over 
the November figure of 370,000 tons 
and the October return of 215,000 
metric tons. The total for the six 
months ended Dec. 31 is, however, 
only 1,514,000 metric tons which is 
about 12% below the deliveries in the 
same period of 1947. Deliveries of 
feeding grains have also fallen below 
official expectations. 

It is expected that the offer made 
by the authorities for the payment 
of premiums in the form of corn will 
speed up the delivery of wheat by 
the growers. 


——=—SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CARL BARTHEL JOINS 
NATIONAL YEAST CORP. 


CHICAGO—Carl Barthel has been 
placed in charge of National Yeast 
Corp. bakery service department, 
with headquarters in the Pure Oil 
Bldg., 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
it has been announced by Ogden . 
Geilfuss, vice president of the firm. 

Mr. Barthel will render both tech- 
nical and practical production service 
to bakeries throughout the country. 
He has conducted classes at the 
American Institute of Baking in past 
years, and for 25 years he has been 
offering technical advice to all types 
of bakeries. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


$75,000 LOSS IN FIRE 


LOUISVILLE—The Union. County 
Grain Co., at Sturgis, Ky., on March 
1, suffered loss estimated at $75,000 
when the grain elevator and between 
8,000 and 10,000 bu. corn were de- 
stroyed. Cause of the fire was not 
rn It occurred late in the 
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ECONOMIC ADVISORS LUKEWARM 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


TO STAND-BY PRICE CONTROLS 


Cautious Tone of Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
Seen as Clue to Attitude of Senate Unit 
Toward Stabilization Plan 


WASHINGTON—The cautious na- 
ture of the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report may 
be seen as an index of the attitude 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee which opened hearings 
here March 7 on the administration’s 
stabilization program. In this pro- 
gram the administration is asking for 
stand-by price control authority if 
agricultural prices threaten to rise 


. seriously above the December, 1948, 


levels and allocation authority over 
scarce materials and commodities. 

The administration is also asking 
for authority to construct plant ca- 
pacities in industries when private 
enterprise declines to accept the re- 
sponsibility or denies the need. 

The Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, itself unable to origi- 
nate legislation, only faintly echoed 
the administration’s demand for fur- 
ther control power. It reported that 
“stand-by controls, sparingly used 
when absolutely necessary, will mere- 
ly by being available, exert a re- 
straining influence on short-sighted 
speculative and profiteering elements 
in business and labor that are now so 
enamoured of immediate gains as to 
injure the long-run welfare and prof- 
its of everybody, including them- 
selves.” The report goes on to say 
that it does not recommend all-inclu- 
sive controls but only for such com- 
modities which seem susceptible to 
inflationary pressure. 

On the matter of increasing the 
tax burden the committee cites the 
confidence in the business outlook as 
given to the committee by witnesses 
as indicating that 1949 is the kind 
of a year to retire several billion dol- 
lars of national indebtedness. 

The unsettled condition of the 
farm program is clearly.evidenced by 
this committee, which notes that Con- 
gress may decide to support prices 
in 1950 at 90% of parity or at some 
flexible rate. The Aiken Act passed 
by the 80th Congress provides price 
supports on a sliding scale level and 
is scheduled to take effect on Jan. 1, 
1950. The House Agriculture Com- 
mittee is currently holding hearings 
on the farm program, revealing bi- 
partisan antagonism to the Aiken Act. 

However, the committee calls the 
need for integrated, flexible supports 
“urgent.” 

The committee asks for a coordi- 
nated farm program which would in- 
clude provision for adequate storage 
facilities, crop insurance, food stamp 
or allotment plans and protection of 
diets of children and low-income 
groups. 

Issue Minority Report 

A minority report signed by Sen. 
Ralph Flanders (R., Vt.) and Rep. 
Christian Herter (R., Mass.) takes 
firm issue with the majority report 
in regard to stand-by price control 
power. They declare that stand-by 
price control authority should be left 
to national emergencies subject to 
approval by Congress. The minority 
report recalls the gradually breaking 
down of price control under the 
Office of Price Administration and 
the spread of black markets. 

Earlier this year Congress extend- 
ed the voluntary allocation control 


authority over scarce materials pre- 
viously granted by the 80th Con- 
gress. This proposal was advanced 
by the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
Burnet Maybank (D., S.C.). Sen. 
Maybank has shown interest in, the 
widening gap between farm and re- 
tail price levels. 

If the cautious moderation of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report under Sen. Joseph O’Mahoney 
(D., Wyo.) can be taken as a guide 
to opposition within the administra- 
tion ranks to any extreme grants of 
authority, it seems probable that the 
banking and currency committee 
will be even a more difficult spring- 
board from which the administration 
can launch its stabilization plans. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CECIL 0. SPENCER, 38, 
DIES OF HEART ATTACK 


BUFFALO—Cecil O, Spencer, mill- 
ing superintendent for General Mills, 
Inc., died of a heart attack at his 
home in East Aurora early March 6. 
He was 38 years old. . 

He had attended a meeting of the 
convention committee of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers March 4 
and a meeting of District 8 of the 
association March 5. The March 5 
meeting concluded with a _ dinner- 
dance for members and their wives. 
Mr. and Mrs. Spencer had attended 
the dinner-dance, arriving at their 
home about midnight. He died about 
two hours later. 

Associates said that at the AOM 
meetings he appeared in good health 
and took a prominent part in the 
proceedings. 

Mr. Spencer was a graduate of the 
department of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, and had been an 
employee of General Mills since his 
graduation in 1937. He was promi- 
nently identified with the AOM and 








had served as chairman of District 8 
and also District 4. 

He is survived by his widow and 
three children, Terry 11, Ross 9, and 
Marcia 7; his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
P. G. Spencer of Cherryvale, Kansas, 
and three sisters, Mrs. Olive Owen, 
Mrs, Elise Ruth and Mrs. Agnes Gra- 
ham, all of Wichita. 

Funeral services were held from 
the home in East Aurora March 7. 
Burial will be made from the Down- 
ing Mortuary, Wichita, Kansas, 
March 10. 

Editor’s Note: An article tracing 
Mr. Spencer’s rise in the milling in- 
dustry appears on page 16a of the 
Milling Production Section of this 
issue of The Northwestern Miller, 
which was printed in advance of pub- 
lication of this issue. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. E. HERBERGER NAMED 
TO NEW A-D-M FEED POST 


MINNEAPOLIS—The appointment 
of L, E. Herberger as advertising man- 
ager of the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co.’s feed department has been an- 
nounced by T. L. Daniels, president 
of the firm. The appointment became 
effective March 1. 

Previously Mr. MHerberger had 
served A-D-M as a territorial sales 
supervisor for the Archer feed depart- 
ment and also had been in sales and 
promotional work for the Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co. 

A graduate of the University of 
Minnesota in 1925, he also studied at 
Yale University graduate school. In 
1926, at New Haven, Conn., he or- 
ganized the Herberger Co., designer 
and manufacturerer of sales promo- 
tion materials. He headed this firm 
for 15 years, the last seven of them 
in Minneapolis. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.33 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.33, 
as compared with 20.88 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of light weight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 26.99, as compared 
with 30.73 a year ago. 











Wolf Co. Asks Millers for Opinions 
on Details of New Model Flour Mill 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA.—The Wolf 
Co., manufacturer of flour milling 
machinery and equipment, will build 
a model mill of 400 sacks daily ca- 
pacity on property adjoining the com- 
pany’s plant. 

J. W. Shields, general manager of 
the company, said that mill execu- 
tives and operatives in the U.S. are 
being asked for suggestions regard- 
ing details of the mill. 

“It has already been decided that 
the mill will have a capacity of 400 
sacks daily,” Mr. Shields wrote in a 
letter to a number of men in the 
industry. “The plot of ground has 
been staked off and a building permit 
has been obtained. . . . Now—how 
many floors. shall the building have 
and what shall be its general shape? 
Square? Round or rectangular, oval 
or some other shape?” 

Mr. Shields indicated in his an- 
nouncement that other milling ma- 
chinery and equipment manufactur- 


ers will cooperate in construction of 
the plant. He said that the Wolf Co. 
“and other manufacturers of flour 
milling machinery and accessories 
are going to pay for this new model 
flour mill.” 

He asks operative millers to pass 
along their own ideas on any part or 
all of the total project, and suggests 
recommendations on the many de- 
tails. 

Mr. Shields said that the personal 
opinions and recommendations of the 
operatives are wanted. “No one per- 
son knows everything about how a 
mill should be built, but there are 
many individuals in this industry 
whose ideas on particular phases of 
milling are respected by all,” he said. 

When the mill is completed, proper 
recognition will be shown to all who 
have submitted suggestions and Mr. 
Shields said that he hoped, that 
through combined efforts, a new sys- 
tem of processing wheat into flour 
will be evolved. 





Elmer Modeer 


STALEY APPOINTMENT — Elmer 
Modeer, managing director of the St. 
Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratory for 
15 years, has been appointed director 
of the Staley Milling Co. laboratory 
in Kansas City, according to a re- 
cent announcement by T. W. Staley, 
general manager. Mr. Modeer will 
join Staley about April 1. He is well 
known in the grain and milling in- 
dustries and is a member of many 
trade associations. 





DOMINION MAY ESTABLISH 
BOARD FOR COARSE GRAINS 


WINNIPEG—Coarse grains are the 
subject of much discussion in Canada 
and latest rumors regarding the. es- 
tablishment of a board to handle the 
marketing of coarse grains suggest 
that the House of Commons in Ot- 
tawa will pass an entirely new mar- 
keting bill. 

The new federal marketing bill 


‘mentioned would, if passed by Parlia- 


ment, reverse the stand taken by the 
Dominion government last year, and 
the issue ‘of establishing a board to 
market coarse grains would be placed 
in the lap of each provincial govern- 
ment. It is suggested that the new 
act would be in the form of “permis- 
sive” legislation. This would enable 
the provinces to make their own 
plans for marketing and pricing 
coarse grains. 

Marketing coarse grains by the 
Canadian Wheat Board and abolition 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
were sought in a resolution moved 
in the Saskatchewan legislature last 
week. The resolution urged action by 
the federal government to prevent 
speculative trading by closing the 
grain exchange. 

A 14-man delegation from the 
Farmers Protective Assn. met with 
D. L. Campbell, premier of Manitoba, 
last week to express opposition to the 
handling of coarse grains by the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board. The appoint- 
ment to meet the premier was made 
following a meeting of the associa- 
tion. 

One of the delegates was credited 
with stating that the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Agriculture, dominated by 
eastern interests, receives support 
from the wheat pools, and suggested 
that since the Farmers Protective 
Assn. needed some organization be- 
hind it to finance it, it was therefore 
entitled to support from the grain 
exchange. 
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BAKERS, OTHER FLOUR USERS 


Even Larger Bakeries Dickering for One- and Two-Car 
Quantities for Quick Shipment—No Inclination to 
Buy Ahead—Mill Backlogs Running Down 


Nothing has happened to snap 
flour buyers out of their conserva- 
tive policy of placing orders. They 
are ignoring the firmness in cash 
wheat values and seem content to 
take flour only as needed. Inventories 
in most bakeries are believed to be 
the lightest in years, which keeps 
a fairly steady volume of small-sized 
orders coming for quick replace- 
ments. Most operators feel that they 
are not likely to be pinched on fu- 
ture costs to any great extent, since 
they view the price situation as bear- 
ish with the exception of the govern- 
ment’s support program on wheat. 
With the distant deliveries in the 
wheat futures market selling at sub- 
stantial discounts under the May po- 
sition and another huge crop in pros- 
pect for 1949, they are encouraged 
in their hopes of lower flour prices 
later. 


NEW ALLOCATIONS 
ANNOUNCED 


Release of the April-June export 
allocations indicated a total of 265,- 
000 long tons of flour, wheat equiva- 
lent, will be.authorized by the ECA 
in addition to whatever wheat may 
be taken as flour from the overall 
allocation. The agency will continue 
to operate at the old 25% flour man- 
date until the new ECA law is enact- 
ed. Flour now is license free to all 
areas outside Group “R’” countries. 
Private export transactions last week 
were small, but ranked rather im- 
portant because of the dull domestic 
business. Jamaica purchased 100,000 
sacks of flour at $4.54@4.63 sack de- 
livered Jamaica, 100-lb. osnaburgs, 
or $3.79@3.88 sacked Gulf. The U.S. 
army purchased 342,000 sacks of 80% 
extraction, .70% ash, 11% protein 
March 3-4. The top price paid was 
$4.69 sacked Gulf. 


SOUTHWESTERN TRADE 
EXCEEDINGLY QUIET 


Mills in the Southwest were un- 
able to stimulate much buying inter- 
est and unfilled order balances 
slipped down another notch. Both 
export and domestic demand was so 
slow that more shut-downs were re- 
ported from interior points. Wheat 
costs were higher, but a bearish at- 
titude still is retained by most flour 
buyers. The only hope for better 
flour business lies in the fact that 
bakery stocks have reached such a 
low point that a good volume of new 
orders must start soon. Sales in the 
Southwest dropped to 12% of capac- 
ity, against 27% the previous week 
and 40% a year ago. Pricewise, the 
market was in a rather demoralized 
state, with most sales going at lev- 
els scarcely above mill wheat costs 
less millfeed credits. This situation 
is reported to be putting heavy stress 
on the smaller milling companies. 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SALES 61% 


Orders for spring wheat flour the 
past week consisted almost entirely 
of single to two-carlots for quick 
shipment. Total sales amounted to 
61% of capacity, against 31% the 
previous week and 18.8% a year ago. 
Millers report that even the largest 
users are interested only in day-to- 


day needs. Some of the bigger chain 
bakers who in the past have bought 
in 50,000 to 100,000-sack lots for 120 
day shipment now are dickering for 
one and two 1,600-sack cars for 
quick shipment. One mill reported a 
10,000-sack rush order for flour from 
a New York bakery which was 
called upon to step up its bread pro- 
duction on account of a strike shut- 
down in several other large metro- 
politan bakeries. This apparently was 
the largest single piece of business 
during the week. Directions accom- 
pany most orders and instructions 
on previous bookings are fair, with 
the result that order backlogs on 
mill books are decreasing steadily. 


EASTERN INTEREST 
REMAINS LIMITED 


Showing a decided lack of enthusi- 
asm for business prospects in the 
immediate future, flour buyers at 
Buffalo are holding purchases to 
nearby needs. Some bakers have cut 
bread prices in an effort to stimu- 
late trade, but results reportedly 
have not been favorable. The strike 
of several large baking companies in 
metropolitan New York failed to 
stimulate flour trade with other op- 
erators. They seemed to have enough 
on hand to meet their stepped up 
production. Shipping directions, how- 
ever, were more active. 

Flour buying activity at Boston 
was extremely limited, with only re- 
placement orders for immediate ship- 
ment reported. Most mill representa- 
tives stated that forward business 
was out of the question. With an eye 
on new crop estimates, bakers re- 
main bearish on prices. Sales at 
Philadelphia are slow, the result of 
the same factors noted at other 
markets. The only activity apparent 
stems from modest purchases by 
bakers in need of fill-in supplies. 
Rumors of possible price cutting of 
bakery products also keep bakers 
from wanting to stock future sup- 
plies of flour. Volume of trade at 
Pittsburgh showed a decrease, with 


most buyers staying on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. 


CENTRAL STATES 
ACTIVITY QUIET 


The flour market at Chicago re- 
mains dull. Only nearby needs are 
being filled, and sales are limited to 
one and two-car lots for immediate 
shipment. Directions also declined. 
Duliness also prevails in the family 
flour . trade. Directions were fair. 
Flour buyers at St. Louis are show- 
ing little interest beyond quantities 
for immediate and prompt shipment. 
There is no confidence in the present 
market, and both bakers and the 
family flour trade have adopted a 
cautious buying policy. 


SOUTHEASTERN TRADE 
SLOWEST IN MONTHS 


New flour business in the South- 
east is described as the slowest in a 
long time. Orders are exceedingly 
scarce and competition for the scat- 
tered single-car sales is very keen. 
Even though bakers’ inventories are 
reported very low, there is no in- 
clination on their part to extend buy- 
ing into the future. Many of them 
apparently wait until supplies be- 
come exhausted and then request 
rush shipment. New Orleans handlers 
report trade extremely quiet, with 
interest confined to immediate or 
nearby delivery. 


PACIFIC MILLS 
CURTAIL OPERATIONS 


Seattle advices indicated continued 
quiet flour trade, with most mills on 
a reduced operating basis. Export 
prospects continue dim and little ac- 
tivity is expected from the PMA in 
the near future. At Portland, mills 
are operating on a curtailed basis 
as a result of slack flour business. 
Some interior mills have shut down. 
Domestic business showed some im- 
provement since the rebound of 
wheat prices, but buyers still are 
not booking far ahead. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS A DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 83,990 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
439,643 sacks, compared with 3,523,- 
633 in the previous week and 3,260,- 
336 in the corresponding week of a 





Granulars in Light Demand, Despite 
Pick-up in Lenten Macaroni Trade 


Interest in durum granulars re- 
mains of the same limited character 
evident for some time. Macaroni mak- 
ers have had some improvement in 
demand for packaged goods as the 
Lenten season begins, but the volume 
has not been such as to require heavy 
replacement buying of granular 
stocks. Most of the manufacturers 
apparently seem content to operate 
on a low inventory basis rather than 
extend purchases over a long time 
ahead. 

Somewhat larger receipts of du- 
rum wheat resulted in a loss of about 
5¢ in premiums the past week. Fancy 
milling types were quoted 28¢--over 
Minneapolis May March 5, with -du- 
rum granulars at $5.40 sack, bulk 
Minneapolis. Durum prices still figure 
well above the federal loan level and 
millers have reason to ‘believe that 
farm selling will increase as soon 
as country roads permit unrestricted 
travel, 


Shipping directions on current and 
old granulars orders are sufficient to 
keep durum mills operating at about 
three fourths of capacity. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, March 5, were as fol- 
lows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.35% @2.38% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.26% @2.34% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.23% @2.30% 
Medium 2 Durum or better.. 2.19% @2.28% 
Medium 3 Durum.or better... 2.16% @2.22% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products ‘output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.8. durum capacity, in sacks with cem- 
parisons; .percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


6-day wk. Wkly. % 

No. ca- Pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

Feb. 27-Mar. 5. 11 «226,500 160,478 71 
Previous week . 12 255,600 *195,889 77 
Year ago ..... 12 255,600 261,978 102 
Crop year 

production 

July 1-March 5.1949 .. ceecnses) Gpeeenae 
July 1-March 7, 1948 ....6.eceuee 8,556,110 


*Revised, 


March 8, 1949 


year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 4,044,934 and three years ago 
2,679,298. There were decreases jn 
all sections of the country from a 
week ago: Northwest 5,000 sacks, 
Southwest 25,000, Buffalo 3,000, Cen. 
tral and Southeast 31,000 and North 
Pacific Coast 20,000. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MILLFEED PRICES HOLD 
FIRM; DEMAND BETTER 


Bran and Standard Midds Most Active 
—Mill Offerings Curtailed by 
Light Flour Trade 


Millfeed values are about steady 
compared with a week ago. Bran and 
standard midds continue in active de- 
mand, especially the former, and flour 
midds and red dog are doing some- 
what better than they were. Quota- 
tions on all types‘ of millfeed are fair- 
ly close together, with spring bran 
at $49.50 and flour midds and red dog 
$51. Offerings by mills are not large, 
due to slow flour trade. 

: Northwest formula feed trade re- 
mains highly uncertain from day to 
day. Some mills report sudden spurts 
of orders which are short-lived, ap- 
parently influenced by the coincidence 
of several of their customers running 
out of stocks at the same time. As 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 212.7 as of 
March 1, up 8 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
196.3, up 9 points. 











a whole, this week’s trade was not 
quite up to that of the previous week. 
Mills are running fairly well, but 
their backlog order position is not 
so good. 

Baby chick feeds and laying mashes 
are in best request. Dairy rations are 
slow. Hog feeds are mostly supple- 
ments for use with homegrown corn, 
with some interest developing in pig 
feeds. Outlook for turkey feeds re- 
mains good, but this season has not 
yet begun in the northern states. 

Formula feed sales in the South- 
west were fair to good. Some manu- 
facturers who had been geared for 
a beginning of the spring rush were 
disappointed in the showing thus far. 
Others report a fairly good rate of 
business .and some further pick-up 
in broiler feed and chick starter. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 50,633 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 51,794 tons 
in the week previous and 49,292 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 1,985.- 
969 tons as compared with 2,082,309 
tons in the corresponding period 2 
year ago. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHIPPERS’ BOARD PLANS 
83RD MEETING JUNE 14-15 


WICHITA — The Trans-Missouri- 
Kansas Shippers Board, which tradi- 
tionally holds its June meeting in 
Wichita to plan for the movement 
of the southwestern grain crop, wil! 
meet here for its 83rd quarter] 
meeting June 14-15. Representatives 
from all railroads serving the area 
will attend. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Firmer Cash Wheat Premiums. 
Offset Futures Drep 


Activities of CCC Continue as Only Important Market Factor— 
Agency Buys Record Quantity for One Week—New Crop Good 





May wheat “futures slipped into 


slightly lower ground the-past week, . 


but cash wheat premiums strength- 
ened enough to more than offset the 
loss in the basic delivery and raw 
material costs to millers were firm to 
a little higher. The later positions in 
the futures market showed a tendency 
to firm a little, reversing the easy 
tone of recent weeks. Day-to-day op- 
erations of the CCC were about the 
only market factor of importance. 
Values firmed when its buying was 
heavy and slacked off when takings 
were lessened. The over-all supply- 
demand situation still is viewed as 
bearish by most market observers. 
The new crop outlook continues gen- 
erally favorable. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets March 7 were: 
Chicago— May $2.17% @2.17%, July 
$1.94@1.94%, September $1.944%4@ 
1.914%, December $1.9644; Minneapo- 
lis—May $2.10%, July $1.94%; Kan- 
sas City—May $2.04%@2.05, July 
$1.85%, September $1.85%. 


CCC Very Heavy Buyer 


The outstanding feature in the 
wheat market was the purchase by 
the CCC of nearly 28 million bushels, 
the largest weekly purchases this 
season. These purchases were equiva- 
lent to more than one third of the 
April-June export allocations of 71,- 


269,000 bu. Export of wheat and flour - 


in terms of grain during February by 
the CCC and commercial agencies are 
placed at approximately 40 million 
bushels, making a total since July 1, 
1948, of around 350 million bushels. 
This compares with 340 million bush- 
els exported in the same months 
last season. Total exports for the 
1947-48 season were 490 million bush- 
els, while the program for the 1948- 
49 season totals 500 million bushels. 
Almost 430 million bushels of wheat 
and flour have been procured for ex- 
port by the CCC or exported by pri- 
vate concerns thus far this season. 
This includes the 58 million bushels 
held for export by the CCC July 1, 
1948. If the 1948-49 exports are to 
reach 500 million bushels, about 70 
million bushels. still remain to be 
procured either by the CCC or 
through private concerns. In addi- 
tion, some grain must be procured 
from the 1948-49 supplies to meet 
the July-August, 1949, export pro- 
gram. 


Spring Premiums Easier 


Movement to spring wheat ter- 
Minals increased as country holders 
offered more freely following recent 
advance in cash prices. Minneapolis 
received 1,053 cars, while Duluth 
took in 709 during the week. In ad- 
dition to the larger country move- 
ment, the higher prices also brought 
out some wheat from store. The cash 
trading basis was governed largely 
by CCC activities, since mill demand 
held very light. May wheat closed 
little changed for the week, but pre- 
miums on cash grain were down 3@4¢ 
covering all grades and proteins. Or- 
dinary protein No. 1 dark northern 
Spring was quoted at 16@18¢ over 
May. Twelve per cent protein traded 
at 18@20¢ over; 13% protein 20@22¢; 
14%: protein 21@24¢; 15% protein 
22@26¢, and 16% protein 32@36¢ 
over May. Durum premiums weak- 
ened-“as a result of somewhat larger 
offerings and a more selective mill 


demand. Nos. 1 and 2 hard amber 
durum of fancy milling quality were 
quoted at 29@31¢ over May; Nos. 1 
and 2 amber, choice milling quality, 
20@28¢ over, and Nos. 1 and 2 durum 
of medium milling quality 11@20¢ 
over. This represented a drop in pre- 
miums of 2@3¢ at the top of the 
range and 6@7¢ for ordinary lots 
compared with a week ago. 

The following table shows the ap- 


proximate range of cash spring wheat’ ° 


valués at Minneapolis, March 5: 
For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS. or ND 58 lb.......... $2.26 % @2.29% 
12.00% Protein ............. 2.28% @2.31% 
AS.OSTe POCO 668. oe pen 2.30% @2.33% 
14.00% Protein .............. 2.31% @2.35% 
15.00% Protein ........-..445 2.32% @2.37% 
16.00% Protein ........-+ee0% 2.42% @2.47% 
1¢ Premiums for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
| ee ee 1@ 3¢ 
ee | ey yee ere 2@ 7¢ 
No, 4,,Wheat........{.s. Te Meee 4@10¢ 
oe ee, eee foo re 6@16¢ 


K. C. Cash Above Loan 


Cash wheat values at Kansas City 
again pierced the loan rate of $2.24 
Kansas ‘City by a 4¢ margin last 
week and the market held firm with 
cash premiums strong and offerings 
limited. No wave of liquidation oc- 
curred at this level this time, in spite 
of improved receipts at the terminal. 
The CCC is intending to continue its 
heavy acquisition of export wheat 
and the trade generally realizes that 
supplies during the remainder of the 
crop year will be: scarce. Thus mills 
were hard pressed to obtain wheat 
even for the reduced flour operations 
which are now the case. Lower pro- 
teins were as difficult to find as bet- 
ter quality wheat and the spread 
between poor and better protein 
types narrowed considerably during 
the week. For example, on March 7 
ordinary wheat was selling at a mark- 
up 23@23%¢ over May and this 
scale applied as well to 12 and 12.25% 
protein. Ordinary No. 1 dark hard 
wheat premiums advanced 4¢ during 
the week, 12% protein was up 4¢ 
and 13% protein was 34% @4¢ higher. 
Daily receipts ranged between 130 
and 200 cars and on March 7 538 cars 
were received. However, much of the 
wheat never appeared on the floor. 
The basic May future declined 2¢ 
during the week and the range of 
cash wheat prices which on Feb. 28 
stood at $2.24%@2.36, closed at 
$2.274% @2.38% on March 7. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City March 5, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard.......... $2.283@2.38% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.......... 2.27@2.38 
No. 3. Dark and Hard.......... 2.26@2.37 
No. 4 Dark and Hard.....:.... 2.25 @2.36 
ot a ee ee 2.31@ 2.36 
i Se | a Pe SR ee 2.30@2.35% 
i 2) Ory eee eae 2.29@ 2.34% 
See. © MOM 64055 255 cheoboteuess 2.28@2.33% 


Fort. Worth reported ordinary pro- © 


tein No. 1 hard winter selling March 
7 at $248% @2.49%, delivered Texas 
common points, with no premiums for 
protein. Export demand was fair, 
but milling demand was poor. Offer- 
ings were very light. 


Pacific Activity Subsides 


Activity in Pacific Northwest wheat 
markets subsided at the close of the 


week after a period of the heaviest - 


trading on the crop. Early in the 
week the CCC took nearly 6 million 
bushels in a three-day ~ period, but 
selling -slackened at’ midweek. Or- 
dinary soft white wheat went up -to 
$2.26 bu., but most of it sold at-$2:25. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 








Feb. 27- Feb. 29- 
March 5, *Previous March 6, March 2-8, March 3-9, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
Worth west .....ccesccccnsecccce 737,117 742,344 734,818 1,105,708 718,933 
SPORE Te ESTEE eT eT 1,333,983 1,358,839 1,232,619 1,536,323 965,289 
PE ac vaseepanesadeedscecawe 495,628 498,642 ‘ 494,892 397,574 372,381 
Central ‘and Southeast ......... 565,637 596,160 502,722 615,600 345,901 
North Pacific Coast ........... 307,278 327,648 295,285 389,729 276,794 
WOOO 6 cee ctsvccecsocedine 3,439,643 3,523,633 3,260,336 4,044,934 2,679,298 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 69 67 71 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— o— July 1 to———,, 
Feb. 27- Feb. 29- 
Mar. 5, Previous Mar. 6, Mar. 2-8, Mar. 3-9, Mar. 5, Mar. 6, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 ~~ . ry Oe 
The ces 71 71 70 108 69 26,664,321 2,162,6 
Sonanast Kies 82 83 79 100 66 53,020,681 53,670,483 
Buffalo ........- 82 82 2 66 62 19,243,529 18,702,998 
Central and s. E. 72 76 69 78 51 20,085,336 19,824,984 
No. Pacific Coast 79 84 81 118 77 12,214,024 11,888,408 
Totals ....-- 77 79 76 94 71 131,227,891 136,249,568 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour Pct. ac- 6-day week Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output _ tivity 
Feb. 27-March 5. 408,720 345,099 82 Feb. 27-March 5. 381,360 53,337 66 
Previous week .. 408,720 353,026 86 Previous week .. 381,360 *261,594 69 
Year ago .....+- 376,920 291,203 77 TWOar GHO «crvccse 378,360 287,928 76 
Two years ago .. 364,320 364,987 100 Two years ago .+« 360,360 403,410 112 
Five-year Average ...-eeeeeeeeeees 78 Five-year AVerage .....cecesereece 76 
Ten-year AVETABS ....-eeeeeeeeeeee 73 Ten-year AVETABS .....ceeeevecvces 64 
*Revised. 
ee Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in 
* rincipal interior 7 - 
‘ae pa ot i cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Feb. 27-March 5. 118,800 91,447 77 Montana and Iowa: 
Previous week .. 118,800 93,764 79 6-day week Flour Pct. ac- 
Year ago ....... 118,800 79,092 67 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago .. 118,800 126,529 107 Feb, 27-March 5. 662,400 483,780 73 
Five-year average ..........+seeee 78 Previous week .. 662,400 *480,750 73 
Ten-year AVOTASS ..... +. 655-2 e eee 73 Year ago ....... 666,600 446,890 67 
? Two years ago .. 667,800 702,298 105 
Salina Five-year average .......-..-++005 67 
6-day week Flour Pct. ac- Ten-year A@VCTABC .......csecesvces 59 
capacity output _ tivity *Revised. 
Feb. 27-March 5. 100,200 84,983 85 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 100,200 80,962 80 6-day week Flour Pct. ac- 
Year ago ......- 100,200 74,600 74 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago .. 100,200 94,528 94 Feb. 27-March 5. 606,000 495,628 82 
Five-year Average ....--seeeeeeeee 80 Previous week .. 606,000 *498,642 82 
Ten-year AVerage ....- 61sec cereus 80 Year ago ....... 601,200 494,892 82 
Two years ago .. 601,200 397,574 66 
55 Rep tative Mills Outside of Kansas Five-year AVeTAZS ..sceceeeeeesece 74 
City, Wichita and Salina Ten-year Average .......eeseeeeee ‘ 81 


6-day week Flour Pet. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

Feb. 27-March 5.1,001,400 812,454 81 
Previous week ..1,001,400 831,087 83 
Year ago ....... 959,280 787,724 81 
Two years ago .. 953,280 950,279 100 
Five-year Average ........eseeseee 84 
DOU FOe Mee 6 cove ce esccvebias 75 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


6-day week Flour Pet. ac- 

3 capacity output tivity 
Feb. 27-March 5. 780,964 565,637 72 
Previous week .. 780,964 *596,160 76 
VaR GO ee Ferso. 724,266 502,722 69 
Two years ago .. 791,766 615,600 78 
Five-year Average .........eeeseee 66 
Ten-year average ...........e+000- 65 


*Revised,. 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
6-day week Flour Pct. ac- 


capacity output tivity 

Feb. 27-March 5. 243,000 205,317 84 
Previous week ..- 243,000 *210,775 87 
Year ago ....... 223,320 185,196 83 
Two years ago .. 193,320 228,729 119 
Five-year AVCTAZE ...wssseccsseeeee 83 
Ten-year AVETABES 2... cceesesseees 74 

* Revised. 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 

6-day week Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Feb. 27-March 5. 146,400 101,961 70 
Previous week .. 146,400 116,873 80 
Year ago ....... 140,010 110,089 79 
‘Two years ago .. 134,200 160,000 119 
Five-year AVeCTABE ...cecc cece vcees 84 
Ten-year AVCTABe ........--seeeees 83 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and st. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, 


North Dakota and 


Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


c—BSouthwest*—, -——Northwest*—, -——Buffalot— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 
to date production to date production to date production to date 


production 
Feb. 27-Mar. 5.. 27,013 1,087,201 13,809 
Previous week . 27,516 114,464 
Two weeks ago. 27,212 14,758 
BOGE: tc pe eeseee 24,961 1,092,620 14,366 
BOOT. beacwocases 31,111 988,018 20,687 
BUGS... .sKeacvenve 14,962 963,125 11,143 
BOGGS sibs cecace 26,445 875,427 15,956 
Five-yr. average 24,898 1,001,278 15,192 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. fAll mills. 


--Com bined * *—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


510,894 9,811 387,874 50,633 1,985,969 
19,824 51,794 
9,811 51,781 
622,493 9,965 367,196 49,292 2,082,309 
612,710 8,700 342,796 60,498 1,943,524 
639,207 7,541 384,440 33,646 1,986,772 
580,290 8,221 351,042 50,622 1,806,759 
593,119 8,848 366,670 48,938 1,961,067 
t Revised, 





Farmers were selling far more freely 
as prices were slightly above the loan 
level, plus accumulated charges. This 
accounted for the heavy movement, 
plus - worry--over where few crop 
wheat was to be stored this coming 
season. Elevator interests were anx- 
ious. to-clean out their elevators: arid 
sold’ heavily at the - higher -levels. 


Mills and feed manufacturers con- 
tinued slow buyers of wheat. Weath- 
er has turned mild and spring-like 
and winter wheat is reported to have 
withstood the long cold spell in good 
shape. Some reseeding will be neces- 
sary, but the bulk of the winter 
wheat is expected to be satisfactory. 
Soil moisture is excellent. 
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Last Quarter Exports 3,670,000 Tons 





CROP YEAR TOTAL ALLOCATIONS 
BOOSTED TO 18,140,000 TONS 


ECA to Authorize Procurement of Flour at the Old 25% 
Basis Until New ECA Law Is Enacted—Flour Li- 
cense Free Outside Group R Countries 


WASHINGTON—Although the size 
of the fourth quarter grain alloca- 
tions was disappointing to the trade, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
appears to have won its goal of an 
export program of 18 million tons for 
the July 1, 1948-June 30, 1949, year. 
The 3,670,000 long tons of grain 
allocated or estimated to move into 
the export stream in the last quarter 
of this crop year produces an annual 
total of 18,140,000 long tons of grain 
and grain products, including flour as 
compared with 15,250,000 tons in the 
previous year. 

The formal grain allocations for 
April-June are 71,269,000 bu. wheat 
and 40,480,000 bu. coarse grains. Ad- 
ditionally there is an estimated move- 
ment of 625,000 long tons of wheat 
and wheat flour (23,300,000 bu.) to 
the Western Hemisphere, the Philip- 
pines and western Europe and all 
other places except the USSR and 
nations under the Russian domina- 
tion. Of this quantity it is expected 
that approximately 265,000 long tons 
will be in the form of flour to Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
financed nations. 


Flour Destinations 


Destination of this flour movement 
is estimated by the USDA as follows: 
Austria 36,000 long tons; French Ger- 
many 18,000; Greece 48,000 long 
tons; Italy 90,000; Korea 14,000; 
Netherlands 30,000; Norway 15,000; 
Trieste 12,000 and the French Colon- 
ies 10,000. 

It is interesting to note that these 
figures roughly represent 25% of the 
total wheat tonnage to ECA financed 
nations. In this connection, it is 
learned that the ECA plans to au- 
thorize procurement of flour at the 
old 25% basis until the new 15% 
law is enacted. This means that any 
nation asking for procurement au- 
thorizations for wheat for the fourth 
quarter prior to the enactment of a 
new ECA law will be required to 
take 25% of its wheat in terms of 
flour. 

However, it is learned that some 
foreign nations are aware of this 
condition and are holding back their 
procurement requests until Congress 
has acted in regard to the flour 
amendment. 


License Requirements Eased 

Another point of interest to the 
milling and grain processing indus- 
tries is the fact that export licenses 
are no longer required on wheat 
flour, wheat flour preparations, rye 
flour and unhulled oats after March 
1, 1949, to any areas, except those 
under USSR domination. Mills, in 
short, can ship freely to the freed 
areas if they can find satisfactory 
buyers, In connection with Japan and 
Korea, these nations are not subject 
to import license controls, but SCAP 
scrutinizes all imports and could -re- 
strict or halt them. Other foreign na- 
tions with import license controls 
likewise could exert restraints on im- 





ports of flour or wheat products. 

Text of the March 3 allocation an- 
nouncement and a breakdown by des- 
tination countries follows: 

April-June, 1949, grain export allo- 
cations totaling 2,921,000 long tons 
—111,749,000 bu., including 71,269,- 
000 bu. wheat and = 40,480,000 bu. 
coarse grains — were announced 
March 3 by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture with the approval 
of the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce interagency advisory com- 
mittee on requirements. In line with 
the announcement of the USDC 
March 1, 1949, that exports of wheat 
flour, wheat flour preparations, rye 
flour and unhulled ground oats to 
most countries would no longer be 
subject to export control, no alloca- 
tions of -flour are included in this 
announcement. 

All grains included in the April- 
June allocation will be supplied by 
PMA except that shipments of grain 
not in excess of 100 long tons may be 
made through commercial channels. 
In addition PMA will continue to 
supply flour for Austria, Greece, Tri- 
este and the occupied zones—U:S. 
and U.K. and French-German and 
Japan and Korea. 

In addition to the allocations an- 
nounced March 3, it is estimated 
that about 625,000 long tons—23,300,- 
000 bu. wheat and wheat flour in 
wheat equivalent—will be exported 
during the April-June quarter. This 
will include flour to all other areas 
and wheat to the Western Hemi- 
sphere and the Philippines. Of this 
total, it is expected that approxi- 
mately 265,000 long tons—9,900,000 
bu. wheat equivalent—will move to 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
financed countries. Also, in addition 
to the allocated quantities of coarse 
grains, it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 125,000 long tons—5 million 
bushels—of coarse grains will be ex- 
ported, largely to Latin America and 
Canada. Including these unallocated 
supplies, total expected exports dur- 
ing April-June, independent of any 
unshipped balance from previous 
quarters, are expected to be about 
3,670,000 long tons or 140 million 
bushels, including 94.5 million bush- 
els of wheat and wheat flour and 
45.5 million bushels of other grains 
and grain products. 

Allocations for the 12-months, July 
1, 1948, through June 30, 1949, plus 
actual and anticipated. exports of 
quota free grain and grain products, 
are expected to total about 18,140,- 
000 long tons — approximately 700 
million bu. The total includes 13,390,- 
000 tons—500 million bushels of 
wheat and wheat flour and 4,750,000 
long tons—slightly over 200 million 
bushels—of other grains. This 18,- 
140,000-ton total compares with 1947- 
48 record export of 15,250,000 long 
tons, or approximately 588.8 million 
bushels. 

Procurement by the CCC as of 
the close of February, including 
stock on hand July 1, 1948, totaled 








332 million bushels of wheat and 
wheat flour and 96 million bushels 
of corn and coarse grains. Sufficient 
wheat and flour have been purchased 
to meet export requirements through 
Marth. Some purchase of coarse 
grains will be necessary to meet 
the March program in full. 

April-June allocations total 2,921,- 
000 long tons of all grains and flour 
to all areas. Following is the break- 
down for PMA shipments:* 


Destination— Wheatt Other grainst Total 





Austria 117,000 36,000 153,000 
Belg. Congo SAe8 . .sese0s 1,000 
France and 

ie Sa <r 80,000 80,000 
Germany, 

Bizone .. 415,000 300,000 715,000 
Germany, 

Fr. zone . $1,000 9,000 90.000 
Greece 236,000" -  déccés 126,000 
err 75,000 54,000 129,000 
Ireland .... 25,000 130,000 155,000 
Israel ..... Seer * 9,000 
| Sar SIG Ge:.... dvaece 270,000 
Japan ..... 300,000 100,000 400,000 
Korea ..... BUGGP* i eaboer 27,000 
Netherlands FRCS =k wee oe 99,000 
Norway ... 5,000 35,000 40,000 
Portugal 85,000 18,000 103,000 
Portuguese 

colonies . Gee. «2 veeets 4,000 
Saudi Arab. eee - a éeewe 9,000 
Switzerland. ae ee 36,000 
Unspecified . 225,000 250,000 475,000 

Total .... 1,909,000 1,012,000 2,921,000 
Bushels ...71,269,000 40,480,000 111,749,000 


*In addition to the allocations speci- 
fled as wheat, 463,000 long tons of rye, corn, 
oats, barley and grain sorghums can be 
shipped to Western Hemisphere countries 
and to Philippines without export license. 
Flour may be shipped to all areas without 
allocation though licenses will still be re- 
quired on exports to Europe and adjacent 
areas under USDC “R” procedure. 

tAll of the wheat to be shipped under 
this program will be supplied by PMA ex- 


cept the shipments of grain not in excess of 


100 tons may be made through commercial 
channels. Also the PMA will contifue to 
supply Austria, Greece, the occupation zones 
and Trieste with flour. 


tCorn, oats, barley and grain sorghums 
at the option of the importing country and 
for the unspecified category rye is included. 
These allocations will be supplied by PMA. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Tentative Plans for 
SBA Convention in 
Memphis Announced 


ATLANTA — Tentative plans for 
the program of the 1949 convention 
of the Southern Bakers Assn. have 
been released by E. P. Cline, presi- 
dent and secretary of the group. The 
meeting will be held May 1-4 in Mem- 
phis, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Peabody. 

Feature of the first day of the con- 
vention will be a meeting of the 
board of governors and past presi- 
dents. Registration for the conven- 
tion will open at 11 a.m. May 1. 

The opening session of the conven- 
tion is scheduled for the morning of 
May 2, with the president’s annual 
message and a keynote address by 
Blanchard S. Tual featured on the 
program. 

The afternoon of May 2 will see 
the ladies attending the convention 
entertained at a luncheon and style 
show, while a practice round of golf 
will be on the schedule at the Co- 
lonial Country Club. Informal parties 
are planned for the evening of 
May 2. 

The allied trades breakfast and 
annual election of officers is sched- 
uled for the morning of May 3,. fol- 
lowed by the second session of the 
convention at 10 a.m. Walter Hopkins, 
director of the Bakers of America 
Program, will present plans for the 
1949 promotional program of the 
industry, and Horace Hull, Hull- 








Dobbs, will discuss “Employer-Em- 
ployee Relations.” 

The afternoon of May ‘3 will be 
featured by the finals of the golf 
tournament at the Colonial Country 
Club. 

The final convention session is 
scheduled for the morning of May 4, 
ending with the election of officers. 
The new board of governors will meet 
the afternoon of May 4. 

The annual banquet will bring the 
convention to a close the evening 
of May 4, with Hugh Adcock, Corn 
Products Refining Co., Atlanta, serv- 
ing as toastmaster. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HATHAWAY BAKERIES 
EARN 3.47% ON SALES 


Net Sales Total $25,799 to Set New 
Record, Net Income for Year 
Totals $895,323.90 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Hathaway 
Bakeries, Inc., has reported net in- 
come after taxes of $895,323.90 for 
the fiscal year ended Jan. 1, 1949, on 
net sales of $25,799,407.13. Earnings 
were equivalent to 3.47% of net 
sales..For the prior fiscal year, net 
income was $510,270.41, equivalent to 
2.31% of net sales. 

The statement included the opera- 
tion of the Kelley Baking Co., Inc., 
Syracuse, N.Y., which the Hathaway 
company acquired May 29, 1948. 

Expenditures for plant and prop- 
erty during 1948 amounted to $1,907,- 
316. Construction was started early 
in 1948 on a large bakery in Boston. 
The building is completed and ma- 
chinery installations are being made. 
It is expected that the new plant 
will be in operation in the late sum- 
mer of 1949. 

During 1948 the company paid 
quarterly dividends totaling $1 a 
share on the common stock which 
has a par value of $1. Current assets 
at the end of 1948 were $1,783,375.01 
in excess of current liabilities. Cur- 
rent inventories of materials and 
supplies were $951,250.02 at the end 
of 1948. 

Total wages and salaries paid 
showed an increase of 19.1% during 
the year, compared with an 8.9% in- 
crease in the number of employees. 





———BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FDA DISPOSES OF FOUR 
PURE FOOD VIOLATIONS 


WASHINGTON—The Federal Se- 
curity Agency, in its February, 1949. 
publication of Notices of Judgment 
Under the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, reports final disposi 
tion of four actions involving wheat 
flour. 

All actions were brought late ir 
1947 and early in 1948 because of 

~inseet Goftamination and the natur: 
of the charge in three of the fou 
cases included the statement that 
the flour “had been prepared and 
packed under insanitary conditions 
whereby it may have become con- 
taminated.” 

In one of the actions, officials of 
the milling company involved plead- 
ed nolo contendere and a fine of 
$2,500 was levied. Fines of $300 and 
$100, respectively, were levied in two 
of the cases. The fourth case was 
disposed of by condemning the flour 
and ordering its conversion into live- 
stock feed. 
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OFAR Estimates 
World Corn Output 
at 6 Billion Bu. 


WASHINGTON—World corn pro- 
duction in 1948-49 is now estimated at 
about 6 billion bushels, slightly larg- 
er than the November preliminary 
forecast, according to a recent state- 
ment by the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations. 

A large part of the net change from 
the earlier forecast was due to the 
increased outturn in the U.S. Pros- 
peets improved also for the South 
American crop, to be harvested be- 
ginning in March. These upward 
changes more than offset a reduction 
in the estimate for Asia. The all-time 
record corn crop in the U‘S. is large 
enough to bring the world crop up to 
a new record, despite below-average 
production in most other areas. 


North America 


The estimated total production of 
3.8 billion bushels of corn in North 
America is about 55% above the 1935- 
39 average. The U. S. harvest of 3.7 bil- 
lion bushels for all purposes compares 
with the previous high of 3.2 billion 
bushels in 1946, and is about 50% 
above the small 1947 harvest. The 
quality of the grain is high, and a 
relatively high percentage was har- 
vested as grain. 

Yields averaged 42.7 bu. an acre, 
far exceeding the previous record of 
36.7 bu. an acre in 1946 and were 17.7 
bu. above the average yields during 
1935-39. Present high yields were 
mainly attributed to very favorable 
growing conditions and to the very 
high percentage of hybrid varieties 
grown in the high-yielding Corn Belt. 
Canada’s corn crop, never important 
in the over-all grain production of 
that country,- was 12.4 million bush- 
els of shelled corn compared with 
7 million during the average period 
and 6.7 million in 1947. 


Europe 


The corn crop in Europe is esti- 
mated at about 670 million bushels. 
This is slightly below the 1935-39 
average, principally because of a net 
decline in the corn acreage. Yields 
in the important producing Balkan 
countries and Italy were near aver- 
age. 

Both acreage and production of 
corn in the Soviet Union were esti- 
mated to be substantially below the 
prewar level. 

Production in Asia is placed at 595 
million bushels, slightly below aver- 
age and also smaller than in 1947. 
The acreage was somewhat smaller 
than last year, though slightly above 
the 1935-39 level. The production in 
China, now officially estimated at 260 
million bushels, is somewhat below 
the first estimate. Present estimates 
show slightly below-average yields, 
compared with earlier forecasts of 
larger than average yields. 

In Africa the crop is now estimat- 
ed at 245 million bushels, about 5% 
below average and considerably less 
than the good harvest of a year ago. 
This reduction from earlier forecasts 
is caused by deterioration of pros- 
pects in the Union of South Africa, 
where a severe drouth is reported to 
have damaged the growing corn. That 
crop is expected to be below average 
and sharply below the record produc- 
tion in April-May, 1948. 


South America 


It is too early for definite reports 
on the size of the corn crop in South 
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America, OFAR pointed out. Pros- 
pects are promising, however, and 
the outlook is for a crop of about 
500 million bushels, compared with 
575 million during 1935-39. The pro- 
duction indicated would depend on 
above-average yields, with acreage 
reported considerably below average. 
Present prospects are for a crop of 
about 200 million bushels in Argen- 
tina, normally the largest corn pro- 
ducer of the area. The Argentine corn 
acreage has declined substantially in 
recent years, and the area harvested, 
beginning in March, is not expected 
to be much above 6 million acres, 
compared with the prewar average 
of 10.8 million. Acreage in Brazil, the 
other large producer, is believed to 
be near the 1935-39 level. Around- 
average yields on that area would 
put the harvest near the 1947 figure 
of 220 million bushels. 

Corn production is relatively un- 
important in Oceania and the pres- 
ent harvest is expected to be near last 
year’s production of 6.6 million 
bushels. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HADDAM ELEVATOR SOLD 


HADDAM, KANSAS — The Had- 
dam (Kansas) Elevator, which was 
formerly operated by John Boswell, 
has been sold to Leon Odette, Had- 
dam. Mr. Boswell disposed of the 
property when he, with Edward Coler, 
also formerly of Haddam, purchased 
the Riley (Kansas) Elevator and 
Grain Co. The Riley company also 
owns a unit at Bala, Kansas. 
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CARL N. ARNOLD NAMED 
TO ACME-EVANS POSITION 


INDIANAPOLIS—Carl N. Arnold 
has been appointed general superin- 
tendent of the Acme-Evans Co., Inc., 
according to an announcement by 
Samuel R. Harrell, president of the 
company. He succeeds Ray F. Sopher, 
who resigned last September to be- 
come vice president and secretary 
of the Garland Milling Co., Inc., 
Greensburg, Ind. 

Mr. Arnold has had extensive ex- 
perience in milling all types of 
wheats, having operated large units 
in Texas and other points in the 
Southwest, and in Minneapolis and 
the central states. He recently re- 
signed his position as superintendent 
of the Toledo mill of the National 
Biscuit Co. to take the Acme-Evans 
position. 

He is a member and former presi- 











dent of the Association of Operative . 


Millers and has served on the organi- 
zation’s executive and research com- 
mittees. Mr. Arnold also is a for- 
mer student of the department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege. 

Mrs. Arnold and their two children, 
Martha Lou and Carl, Jr., will join 
Mr. Arnold in Indianapolis at the 
end of the school term. Darcy D. Dial 
has been named as his successor at 
Toledo. ' 
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NAMED GLIDDEN DIRECTOR 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Ralph G. 
Golseth, vice president in charge of 
the soya products division of the 
Glidden Co., has been selected a di- 
rector of the company, Dwight P. 
Joyce, president, has announced. Mr. 
Golseth, 37, joined the Glidden Co. 
in 1945 as assistant vice president in 
the soya products division. He began 
his career in 1932 with Cargill, Inc., 
where he held the position of assist- 
ant to the president. He was elected 
a Glidden vice president in August, 
1947. He maintains his headquarters 
in Chicago. 














WINTHROP-STEARNS PERSONNEL—Pictured above are four men as- 
sociated with the combined special markets and industrial division of 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., who were in Minneapolis Feb. 16 for the meeting 
of the technical advisory committee of the Millers National Federation. 
The men are, from left to right, J. M. Doty, director of the Doty Techni- 
cal Laboratories, Kansas City, and a Winthrop consultant; P. Val Kolb, 
vice president and director of the division; Dr. R. C. Sherwood, technical 
director; and Robert S. Whiteside, assistant director. 





Food Exports Set Record; U.S. 
Consumption 14% Above Average 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. export- 
ed a record total of nearly 19% mil- 
lion long tons of foodstuffs during 
the 1948 fiscal year, while at the same 
time domestic consumption of food 
per capita was running about 14% 
above the prewar average, Ralph S. 
Trigg, administrator of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, said 
in his annual report released Jan. 28. 

Continued heavy production by 
American farms—about a third larger 
than the 1935-39 average—made this 
record possible. PMA, cooperating 
with other federal and state agencies, 
assisted in the establishment and ad- 
ministration of the national produc- 
tion goals program which called for 
this high-level output, the report 
states. 

Price support programs, financed 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. but 
administered. by PMA, encouraged 
farmers to produce abundantly. But 
demand for farm products held prices 
well above support levels in the case 
of most commodities, and substantial 
support operations during the year 
were necessary for only potatoes and 
a few other commodities. 


Conservation Carried Out 


The Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram, by maintaining and improving 
soil fertility and reducing erosion, 
was also an important factor in the 
success of the over-all production ef- 
fort during the year, the report con- 
tinues. Approximately 3 million farm- 
ers, operating two thirds of the na- 
tion’s farm land, carried out soil and 
water conservation practices under 
this program. 

As in the past, national production 
programs were administered at the 
local level by farmer-elected county. 
and community committeemen. 

The food export program was the 
most important single activity in the 
marketing field. The CCC, using 
PMA personnel and facilities, pro- 
cured about 60% of the record 19,- 
347,000 long tons of food exported 
from the U.S. during the year. 

PMA reports that distribution of 
food was more uniform than in the 
years preceding the war. Helping to 
bring about uniform distribution were 
such PMA activities as the national 
school lunch program; the direct dis- 
tribution program, under which foods 


in heavy supply were channeled to 
schools, institutions, and low-income 
groups, and the plentiful food pro- 
gram which sought to increase con- 
sumption of abundant foods though 
normal marketing channels. 


Improved Marketing Promoted 


More adequate market facilities in 
28 cities and producing areas were 
planned and promoted. Informal ne- 
gotiations with carriers and formal 
proceedings before regulatory agen- 
cies were carried on by PMA special- 
ists in an effort to obtain equitable 
freight rates for farm products, 

Federal orders covered the mar- 
keting of milk in 30 areas during the 
year, and 20 marketing agreements 
and orders affected 13 different 
fruits, vegetables and tree nuts. Mar- 
keting control of sugar under the 
quota system was resumed in Janu- 
ary, 1948. 

The PMA market news service was 
expanded during the year through the 
opening of additional offices. Progress 
was made in the development of new 
and revised U.S. standards, while 
grading, inspection, and classification 
showed a_ healthy growth, PMA adds, 
and administration of regulatory 
statutes helped to promote fair mar- 
keting practices. 

Seventy-five special projects un- 
der the Research and Marketing Act 
of 1946 were being carried out by 
PMA at the end of the year. These 
included reducing the loss and de- 
terioration of eggs during the mar- 
keting process, improving merchan- 
dising practices of fresh fruit and 
vegetable retailers, determining the 
best types of shipping containers and 
studying the advantages and disad- 
vantages of pre-packaging foods for 
sale to consumers. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
ELEVATOR RAZED 

CIMARRON, KANSAS—The old 
wooden grain elevator which was 
built here in 1904 by Howell & Rine- 
hart was razed recently. The eleva- 
tor was torn down to make way for 
the new 250,000-bu. elevator of the 
Cimarron Co-op Equity Exchange. 
The old structure was owned by 
Leigh Warner. The old co-op eleva- 
tor also will be taken down in the 
near future to clear the site for the 
new elevator, office, and feed ware- 
house, 
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Five States Enact 
Bills Affecting 
Oleo Restrictions 


NEW YORK—RBills easing or re- 
moving restrictions or special taxes 
on the sale of oleomargarine have 
been enacted thus far this year by 
the legislatures of five states, were 
rejected in three states, and by late 
February were pending in at least 
10 other states. 

Analysis of reports from state capi- 
tals reveals that such measures were 
enacted in Idaho, Michigan, Tennes- 
see, Washington and Wyoming; were 
rejected in Iowa, Nebraska and Utah, 
and were pending in California, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, New Hampshire, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 

Enacted in Idaho was a bill reduc- 
ing the state’s wholesale margarine 
license from $200 to $50 and the re- 
tail license from $50 to $5. 

Michigan’s legislature approved an 
initiated measure abolishing the 
state’s 48-year-old ban on the sale of 
colored oleo. 

A new Tennessee law abolished 
state taxes of $300 a year on oleo 
manufacture, $75 on _ wholesalers, 
and $5 on retailers. It also removed 
a ban against the use of the words 
“margarine” or “butter” in recipes 
printed in advertisements or recipe 
books; a ban on the use of margarine 
in state institutions, and a ban on 
the use of yellow on margarine car- 
tons. It provides, however, that con- 
tainers of yellow margarine must be 
clearly labeled and restaurants serv- 
ing margarine must erect signs to 
that effect. 

The Washington state legislature 
passed a bill repealing a tax of 15c 
lb. on uncolored margarine. Under 
the measure, however, sales of yel- 
low margarine are outlawed, and use 
of yellow margarine is forbidden ex- 
cept in the home where it may be 
colored by the housewife. The lower 
branch of the legislature rejected an 
amendment that would have legalized 
sales of yellow oleo. 

Recently signed into Wyoming law 
by Gov. A. G. Crane was a bill re- 
pealing, effective April 1, that state’s 
tax of 10¢ lb. on _ all-vegetable 
margarine. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINER-HILLARD HONORS 
EMPLOYEES AT DINNER 


WILKES-BARRE—The Miner-Hil- 
lard Milling Co. celebrated its 154th 
anniversary Feb. 19 with an annual 
dinner party at the Hotel Sterling, 
with an attendance of 135 employees. 
Labor dividend or profit sharing 
checks were distributed to all em- 
ployees on the basis of 1948 salaries 
and in proportion to dividends paid 
to stockholders. 

Robert C. Miner, president and 
general manager of the firm, re- 
viewed the results of last year’s busi- 
ness and current conditions. He also 
reported on future plans for plant 
modernization and improvements. 

Mr. Miner expressed his thanks to 
the Miner-Hillard company force for 
its loyalty and cooperation during 
the past year. He announced the es- 
tablishment of a “Forty Year Club” 
for all employees who have served 
the company for 40 years or more. 
Lord Elgin gold watches were pre- 
sented to the following employees, 
all of whom have served that num- 
ber of years: Michael McHugh, John 
Grier, Arthur R. Hooper, William J. 
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Simmons, Elmer Frey, John Renow- 
den, Charles A. Overpeck, Evan Sum- 
merson, James Sanderson, Thomas 
Jordon, Charles E. Daubert, Harry 
Gillman, William T. Simons and Al- 
fred Johns. Two employees, W. P. 
McLaughlin and S. C. Goldren, were 
previously honored for 58 years’ serv- 
ice. In all, 12% of the labor force 
have chalked up 40 years and over in 
service. 

Mr. Miner also presented 20 year 
service pins to William H. Kelley, 
Thomas F. Jerman and Matthys 
Klynoot. 

Five year service pins went to 14 
employees as follows: Paul A. Miller, 
Raymond R. Jenkins, Nicholas Barns, 
William H. Scutt, Frank T. Lukas, 
Arthur Segear, William Gregory, 
John Sweeney, Andrew Krupsha, John 
Stchur, Bennie Rozanski, Margaret 
M. O’Brien, William H. Henneger and 
George ._Mazurkowski. 
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Agricultural Group 
Buys 2,500,000 Bu. 
Chicago Elevator 


CHICAGO—The Illinois Agricultur- 
al Assn. has purchased the 2,500,000- 
bu. elevator located at 107th St. and 
the Calumet River, according to an 
announcement by Charles B. Shuman, 
president, and H. Curtiss, president, 
Illinois Grain Terminals Co., an affili- 
ate. The purchase price was given 
at $1,300,000. The seller was the Chi- 
cago Grain Corp., a subsidiary of the 
Norris Grain Co. The new owners 
will take possession June 1. 

The purchase of this elevator, it is 
said, will furnish a merchandising 
outlet for an Illinois network of farm- 
er-owned inland and river elevator 
companies affiliated with the Illinois 
Grain Terminals Co. 
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Minnesota Names 
Milling People 
Among Its “Greats”’ 


MINNEAPOLIS — Several persons 
in the grain and milling industries in 
Minnesota were honored as “Minne- 
sota Living Greats” at a state Centen- 
nial Dinner on the campus of the 
University of Minnesota March 3. 

One hundred prominent personali- 
ties were chosen through a poll con- 
ducted by the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce as part of the observance 
of the Minnesota Centennial this year. 

Those whose work and achieve- 
ments have been in or in association 
with the milling and grain industries 
are: 

Clyde H. Bailey, St. Paul, dean of 
agriculture at the University of Min- 
nesota and former editor-in-chief of 
the Journal of American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. 

Julius Barnes, Duluth, president of 
the Grain Corp. of the U.S. Food Ad- 
ministration during World War I, 
later U.S. wheat director and head of 
various other positions affecting grain 
under President Wilson, former pres- 
ident of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

James F. Bell, former chairman of 
the board of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, retired to an executive ad- 
visory position. 

Harry A. Bullis, Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the board, General Mills, Inc. 

Mrs. George Chase Christian, Min- 
neapolis, philanthropist and widow of 
the eldest son of Mrs. and George 

















H. Christian, pioneer Minneapolis 
flour miller whose George H. Chris- 
tian & Co. was one of the world’s 
largest flour mills in the 1860's. 

John Crosby, Minneapolis, one time 
chairman of the board, Washburn 
Crosby Co., at present an attorney 
and director of General Mills, Inc. 

T. A. Erickson, St. Paul,- agricul- 
turist, one of the leaders in the 4-H 
movement in Minnesota. In charge 
of rural services for General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 

F. T. Heffelfinger, chairman of the 
board, F. H. Peavey & Co. 

John S. Pillsbury, Minneapolis, 
chairman of the board, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., and former president of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Dr. Charles A. Prosser, director 
emeritus, Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, Minneapolis. 

Dr. E. C. Stakman, St. Paul, plant 
pathologist at the University of Min- 
nesota and pioneer in wheat rust 
control. 
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TWO DIRECTORS NAMED 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Election of 
James M. Elliott and Ralph P. Lewis 
to the board of directors of Lever 
Brothers Co. has been announced by 
Charles Luckman, president. Mr. El- 
liott is president of the John F. Jelke 
Co., Chicago, and Mr. Lewis is presi- 
dent of Harriet Hubbard Ayer, Inc., 
New York, both subsidiaries of the 
Lever Brothers Co. The John F. Jelke 
Co., a leading producer of margarine 
and other food products, was pur- 
chased by Lever last June. 
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CHEYENNE WHEAT WINS 
IN NEBRASKA CONTEST 


LINCOLN, NEB.—A sample of 
Cheyenne, a hard red winter wheat, 
won first place for its grower, Gay- 
lord Velte of Brule, Neb., in the 
1949 Nebraska Milling and Baking 
Contest sponsored by the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Assn. The entry 
scored 82.36 points out of a pos- 
sible 105. 

Entries in the contest consisted of 
the top 15 samples from the annual 
Nebraska Wheat Show and all were 
of the Cheyenne variety. The wheat 
was milled into flour and baked by 
H. H. Johnson, laboratory director 
for the Gooch Milling & Elevator 
Co., Lincoln. Dr. R. M. Sandstedt 
and B. D. Hites of the University of 
Nebraska assisted with the scoring. 

A_ special trophy donated by the 
Chadron (Neb.) Milling Co., and an 
agricultural achievement certificate 
from the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce were presented to Mr. Velte 
at a recent luncheon sponsored by 
the grain improvement organization 
and the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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8 ADULTERATION CASES 
LISTED IN FSA REPORT 


WASHINGTON—Eight notices of 
judgment under the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act involving 
adulteration of bakery products were 
listed in a recent report by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. Disposition of 
the cases was handled between July 
16, 1947, and April 29, 1948. 

In all cases the charge was that 
the products “consisted in part of 
a filthy substance by reason of the 
presence of insect fragments and ro- 
dent hair fragments” and had been 
prepared “under insanitary condi- 
tions” whereby they “may have be- 
come contaminated with filth.” 
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Farm Forum Covers 
Nutrition Advances, 


KANSAS CITY — Latest advance- 
ments in the field of animal and 
poultry nutrition and new concepts 
of business management, salesman- 
ship, credits and association work 
were presented at the fifth annual 
agricultural forum of the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. which con- 
cluded its meetings in the Hotel Pres- 
ident, Kansas City, Feb. 18. More 
than 500 representatives of the feed 
industry and allied trades were pres- 
ent at the two-day meeting. 

Wiley Akins, Burrus Feed Mills, 
Fort Worth, was elected president 
of the association at the business 
meeting which closed the convention. 
Mr. Akins served as vice president 
in 1948. The new vice president is 
J. D. Armstrong, Nutrena Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City. 

Four new members of the MFMA 
board of directors were chosen to 
serve two-year terms. They are Lewis 
Drake, Humboldt (Kansas) Elevator 
Mills, retiring president; Henderson 
Wilcox, F. M. Stamper Feed Co., 
Moberly, Mo.; E. A. Worth, L. C. 
Worth Commission Co., Kansas City, 
and Leslie A. Ford, Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co. 

Harold E. Fouts, G. E. Conkey Co., 
Nebraska City, Neb., was elected sec- 
retary, succeeding George W. Simp- 
son, Minimax Feed & Elevator Co., 
Lamesa, Texas, and the new treas- 
urer is Maurice Johnson, Staley Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City. Mr. Johnson 
replaces Lewis Selders, Spear Mills, 
Inc., Kansas City. J. D. Dean con- 
tinues as executive secretary of the 
association. 


Broiler Feed Progress 


Progress of the development of the 
Illinois broiler ration was presented 
to the forum by H. M. Scott of the 
animal science department, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Champaign. Prof. 
Scott said that country-wide popu- 
larity of the Connecticut ration is 
apt to be misleading to broiler rais- 
ers in other parts of the country, 
because the ration was designed espe- 
cially for New England farmers. 
Consequently, the ration is being 
modified for midwestern raisers to 
fit the needs and availability of eco- 
nomical ingredients in the [Illinois 
area. On this score, emphasis is be- 
ing placed on maximum usage of corn 
and soybean meal in the new Illinois 
tests. 

Dr. Damon Catron of the animal 
husbandry department, Iowa State 
College, Ames, built his discussion 
on “The New Look in Swine Feed- 
ing” around six major developments 
in swine production. They are (1) 
recognition by growers of the criti- 
cal and noncritical periods of develop- 
ment as indicated by the rate of pig 
mortality, (2) fitting nutrition to the 
proper stage of production, (3) de- 
velopment of efficient yet practical 
dry lot rations, (4) importance of 
trace minerals in swine feeding, (5) 
recognition of the disease level fac- 
tor in different swine farms and (6) 
the discovery of the animal protein 
factor and its relation to swine nu- 
trition. 

Some suggestions concerning calf 
and dry cow rations were presented 
to the forum by F. W. Atkeson, head 
of the department of dairy husbandry, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
Dry cow formulas are extremely im- 




















HEADS ASSOCIATION—Wiley Ak- 
ins (left), Burrus Feed Mills, Ft. 
Worth, Texas, receives congratula- 
tions from Lewis Drake, Humboldt 
(Kansas) Mills, on the occasion of 
his election to the presidency of the 
Midwest Feed Mfrs. Assn. at the 
organization’s recent convention in 
Kansas City. Mr. Drake is the out- 
going president of the association. 





portant, he said, because the cow 
must be built up during gestation to 
furnish a healthy calf. Probably the 
best way to attack the problem of 
obtaining the most desirable supple- 
ment is to “get onto the maximum 
protein requirements, split the differ- 
ence and get optimum performance.” 


Farms Overpopulated 


Despite the movement from farm 
to city during the war years, there 
still are too many people living on 
the nation’s farms, Dean John H. 
Longwell of the University of Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture declared. 
This situation is a handicap to farm 
efficiency, he said, because it under- 
lies the tendency to do farm work 
the old-fashioned way with an excess 
of handwork. In grain farming by 
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modern methods, two men can farm 
a section of land efficiently, he added. 

The outlook for the turkey business 
is “lovely” this year, said Dr. W. A. 
Billings, extension veterinarian, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota College of Agri- 
culture. Last year turkey growers 
unexpectedly had one of their best 
years, and the outlook still is good. 

The current economic outlook in- 
dicates that the nation is in for some 
measure of a shakedown from the 


‘high price levels of recent months, 


but the situation is not serious, E. D. 
Parnell, department of poultry hus- 
bandry, Texas A. & M., told the con- 
vention, as long as 60 million people 
are at work at wages that bring al- 
most $200 billion to the buying mar- 
kets each year. 

Use of intelligence and caution in 
handling ‘the company’s money was 
urged by E. A. Ronnau, assistant vice 
president, Cook Paint & Varnish Co., 
Kansas City, in a talk on credits. 
Several definite signs which are on 
the horizon point toward a leveling 
off of business prosperity, and al- 
though there is yet no indication of 
a bonafide depression, more must be 
used in the operation of credit de- 
partments, he warned. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. E. BELMAN TO HEAD 
NEBRASKA GRAIN GROUP 


OMAHA—Charles E. Belman, grain 
buyer for the Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, was elected president of the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn. 
at the organization’s annual business 
meeting recently. He succeeds R. M. 
Scoular, Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., 
who has headed the association dur- 
ing the past two years. 

Other officers named include Frank 
Sorenson, Kellogg Co.; Paul Babue, 
Chadron (Neb.) Milling Co., and John 
Rockwell, Cargill, Inc., vice presi- 
dents, and R. R. Ridge, Omaha Na- 
tional Bank, treasurer. J. C. Swin- 
bank was reelected field secretary. 

Charles Dickey, Omaha Elevator 
Co., and Mac Brown, Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills, Inc., were named to 
the executive committee. New mem- 
bers of the board of directors include: 
James Holmquist, Holmquist Grain 
Co., Omaha; Max Coffey, farm edi- 
tor, Omaha World-Herald; Mr. 
Dickey; Mr. Brown; Earl Gale, Gale 
Grain & Fuel Co., McCook; F. E. 
Reishus, International Harvester Co., 
Lincoln, and John Fitzgerald, grain 
dealer, Palisade. 

In his annual report of progress to 
members, Mr. Swinbank stated that 
during 1948 the organization had en- 
joyed a greater number of active 
members and more general coopera- 
tion than at any time since its incep- 
tion. “The wider use of improved va- 
rieties is increasing both the acre 
yields and the quality of Nebraska 
crops,” he said. “Added volume and 
better market. acceptance of our 
grains are bringing extra income to 
producers, handlers, processors and 
other Nebraska business concerns.” 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED OUTPUT DOWN 

TORONTO—The downward trend 
in flour production in Canada for 
January, 1949, was reflected in mill- 
feeds with a production of 49,614 
tons compared with 68,145 tons for 
the same month a year ago. The 
breakdown was bran 19,988 (27,869) 
tons, shorts 18,898 (28,066) tons and 
midds. 10,728 (12,210) tons. Millfeed 
production for the first six months 
of the current crop year was 376,611 
tons against 465,167 tons for the 
same six months a year ago. 


The extra-fine quality of wheat 
selected for SUNNY KANSAS 
is fully reflected in superb bak- 
ing results from this famous brand. 
SUNNY KANSAS is a power- 
ful help toward sales . . . like 
the Millers’ big national adver- 
tising campaign. 
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by CARROLL K. MICHENER 





FOR STAMP COLLECTORS — The 
senators from Massachusetts have 
presented a memorial to Congress 
from the board of aldermen of Som- 
erville, Mass., a small municipal 
neighbor of Boston, calling for the 
issuance of a special postage stamp 
depicting the old 
Powder House at 
Somerville which 
figured in an early 
event of the 
American Revolu- 
tionary War. The 
Powder House 
originally was a 
windmill used for 
the gristing of 
flour. The accom- 
panying drawing 
shows its current appearance. 

The aldermen of Somerville propose 
that “whereas the 175th anniversary of 
the event where Gen. Gage seized the 
powder at the powder house in Somer- 
ville (then a part of Charlestown) 
was one of the acts that precipitated 
the Revolution, and whereas this was 
more than an ordinary occurrence: 
Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That in keeping with our 
educational and psychological cam- 
paign to preserve our liberties, we 
can look with an artistic view to the 
possible design of the old mill, or as 
we know it, the powder house, and 
realize that it would make a decora- 
tive stamp of rare beauty, with the 
background of being one of the choic- 
est antique relics of. the United 
States: Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That this board of al- 
dermen do hereby memorialize the 
Congress of the United States to take 
ithe proper action to formulate the 
printing of a stamp depicting the 
afore-mentioned event; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That copies of these res- 
olutions be spread upon the records 
of this board of aldermen, and copies 
shall be sent to each congressional 
Representative and United States 
Senator, the President, and the Post- 
master General.” 

For the first 40 years of its exist- 
ence the old mill in Somerville sup- 





plied flour for the local population. It 
bears a metal plaque with the fol- 
lowing inscription: “This old mill, 
built by John Mallet on a site pur- 
chased in 1703-4, was deeded in 1747 
to the ‘Province of Massachusetts 
Bay in New England’ and for many 
years was used as a public powder 
house. On Sept. ist, 1774, General 
Gage seized the 250 half-barrels of 
gun-powder stored within it, and 
thereby provoked the Great Assembly 
of the following day on Cambridge 
Common, the first occasion on which 
our patriotic forefathers met in arms 
to oppose the tyranny of King George 
III. In 1775 it became the magazine 
of the American Army besieging Bos- 
ton. This Tablet was placed by the 
Massachusetts Society of Sons of The 
Revolution Sept. 1st, 1892.” 


HOW THINGS WERE BACK IN ’99 
—Frank J. Allen of Winona has a 
lot of things to remember about flour 
milling, for he has been at it for 
half a century. He is currently cele- 
brating not only his own but his com- 
pany’s 50th milling anniversary. Skip- 
ping everything that has happened to 
him and to Bay State since 1899, he 
sets down his recollections of some 
of the: circumstances and goings-on 
of that ancient time, not all of them, 
as will be seen, having any direct 
bearing upon the manufacture of 
flour (as why, indeed, should they?): 

“Fifty years ago we knew of Jim 
Corbett, John L. Sullivan, Julia Mar- 
lowe, Otis Skinner; long skirts and 
silk petticoats were supposed to swish, 
and girls vied with each other to see 
who could out-swish the other. 

“There were no automobiles and 
gasoline trucks in those days; no 
electric ice boxes, no electric fans, no 
thermos bottles for lunch kits; no 
permanent waves, silk hosiery, shorts, 
oil burners, electric water heaters. 

“We all wore high-buttoned shoes. 
Slacks had not been invented. We did 
not know what sliced bacon was. Of 
course, there were no radios. 

“Good coffee was 25 cents per 
pound and a good cigar was a nickel. 
We bought apples by the barrel and 
carrots, turnips and rutabagas were 
buried in sand; cabbages also; and 
numerous bushels of potatoes. But- 
ter was 25 cents per pound if you 
took it for the year ‘round. 

“A man who got $1.50 per day was 
an outstanding performer in the labor 
field. 

“In those primitive days much flour 
was packed in wooden barrels and 
shipped to the New England states, 
the barrels subsequently being used 
for apples. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


STERDAY, IODAY ¢ JOMORROW 


“Fifty years ago there were numer- 
ous saw mills on the banks of the 
Mississippi in Winona and the high- 
pressure steam boilers that operated 
the 1,200 horsepower engine in the 
Bay State flour mill. were fueled by 
sawdust instead of coal. Sawdust was 
accumulated during the summer 
months when the saw mills were 
in operation and piled sky high. Then 
in the winter time, men would use 
crosscut saws and saw off big hunks 
of the icebound, damp, frozen saw- 
dust to go to the fire room. It was 
very potent.” 

Must have been a dandy time to 
live in. 
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Rather belatedly, but perhaps all 
the better for having waited a bit, 
that renowned newspaper by-line 
scientist, Howard Blakeslee, has dis- 
covered, and now makes disclosure 
of it to the world, the fact that the 
flour milling industry of this country 
has abandoned one bleaching agent 
in favor of another. The statement of 
fact is accurate and it is background- 
ed with complete understanding. This 
is exceptional in newspaper report- 
ing upon such matters, even by syn- 
dicated scientists, but what makes 
the item really remarkable is its 
complete lack of passion or crusad- 
ing bias. After half a century of offi- 
cial consent and public acceptancé 
the word “bleach” is still a red rag 
to the angry bulls of journalism who 
feast upon the harvest of muckrake 
and lance and whose keenest relish is 
in goring. 
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Demagogues arise [in Greece at 
about 500 B.C.] who point out to the 
poor the inequality of human posses- 
sions, and conceal from them the in- 
equality of human economic ability. 
The poor man, face to face with 
wealth, becomes conscious of his 
poverty, broods over his unrewarded 
merits, and dreams of perfect states. 
—Will Durant, in his “Life of 
Greece.” 
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Starvation Breahjast 


The behavior findings at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, concerning the 
effects of semi-starvation diets, con- 
firm the countryman’s opinions about 
the breakfast situation. The doctors 
in charge of the experiments have 
released their findings on the psycho- 
logical effects of lack of food. It all 
comes down to the fact that lack of 
fodder induces’ personality changes 
that resemble psychoneurosis and pre- 
mature old age. 


We will grant without argument 
that certain political and economic 
happenings are enough to give any- 
one a neurosis; there are goings-on 
that might well make a man feel old 
before his time. However, the increas- 
ing tendency to skip breakfast as an 
honest meal has profound implica- 
tions. The doctors discovered that lack 
of food made people irritable, socially 
withdrawn, artificially polite and that 
social interaction became stilted. Hu- 
mor and high morale just sort of 
dried up. On a starvation diet, men 
who had a good cultural background 
actually licked the dishes. 

It all points up to the fact that 
since 70% of the world’s work, men- 
tal and physical, is done before lunch, 
we need a renaissance of old-fash- 
ioned breakfasts. Give a man a big 
baked Northern Spy apple with plen- 
ty of cream, a dish of oatmeal mixcd 
with raisins, two fried eggs and a 
piece of ham or a few slices of bacon, 
some toast, currant jelly, plenty of 
coffee, and a wedge of apple pie, and 
the shenanigans of the contemporary 
era fall into half-acceptable perspec- 
tive—Wall Street Journal. 


“One of the greatest obstacles to 
the survival of modern man is his 
highly developed system of sanita- 
tion, which every year sends millions 
of tons of mineral wealth and organic 
matter, taken from his farms, forests 
and grasslands, to be lost in the sea.” 
—From “Road to Survival,” by Wil- 
liam Vogt. 
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SPRING COMES 


The brown loam stirs a bit through 
frozen sleep 

Beneath the shelter of the drifts of 
snow 

All massed and gray. Their ugly 
shapes still throw 

Protection for the earth-child in 
their keep. 


The memory faintly registers the 
song 

Of last year’s chirping birds, now 
fully grown. 

Regret cannot bring back that which 
is flown 

Of wings that suddenly became so 
strong. 


The sunshine melts the snow, the 
streams now sing; 

The earth responds and growing 
things unfold; 

Earth’s beauty with a radiant new- 
ness bold 

Comes once again to thrill our hearts 
with spring. 

Stella Hall. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 
Milling Is a Tradition in Many Families 


By Dana C. Jennings 


ORTY-TWO of the 115 students 
KF enrolled in the department of 

milling industry at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, have a family 
connection with the milling industry. 
Many of the students can trace the 
family connection with milling back 
two and three generations. 

This rising generation of millers is 
unique in that it is the first to be 
college trained in milling. Many of 
the young men enrolled in the mill- 
ing courses got their first experience 
during summer vacation jobs while 
in high school, while others with 
family connections “just grew up in 
a mill.” 

In the following paragraphs brief 
biographical sketches are presented 
of the students who have family con- 
nections in the milling or grain in- 
dustry. 

The department of milling industry 
offers students a choice of curricu- 
lum: milling technology, milling ad- 
ministration or milling chemistry. 
The student’s major is shown in pa- 
rentheses following his name. 

Harold Barham, Jr. (chemistry) 
inherited his interest in cereal chem- 
istry from his father, Prof. H. A. 
Barham, a member of the chemistry 
department faculty at Kansas State 
College. Professor Barham, an au- 
thority on starch chemistry, has col- 
laborated with milling department 
staff members in many research 
projects and, while he denies having 
had any influence in his son’s choice 
of a milling chemistry course, un- 
doubtedly brought the subject to his 
son’s attention. Harold, Jr., also will 
major in starch chemistry. 

John W. Cain, Jr. (administration) 
says that he has been in milling “all 
my life.” His father, John W. Cain, 
is president and general manager of 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, and also chairman of the 
milling department’s industry advis- 
ory council. The elder Mr. Cain has 
long been interested in the welfare 
of the milling department and finds 
Many opportunities to visit the mill 
at Manhattan. 

Tamara Chajuss (chemistry) is the 
first and only woman ever to enroll 
in the department. Her father owns 
a mill, Aron Chajuss, Ltd., in Tel- 
Aviv, Israel. Her grandfather and an 
uncle also are in the milling busi- 
ness in Tel-Aviv. 

Wallace Champeny (technology) is 
one of the fourth-generation millers 


represented in the milling depart- 
ment. His great-grandfather estab- 
lished a water-powered mill on the 
Arkansas River at Oxford, Kansas, 
40 miles south of Wichita. The mill 
has been passed on from son to son 
and young Wallace is preparing him- 
self to go back and help his father, 
Harry J. Champeny, operate the Ox- 
ford Milling Co. The mill now is pow- 
ered by electricity. 

Bruce Detter (chemistry) comes 
from a family of wheat growers, and 
his uncle, Clyde E. Durham, is man- 
ager of the Stafford County Flour 
Mills Co., Hudson, Kansas. It was 
Bruce’s original intention to enroll 
in the course in industrial chemistry. 
A milling student suggested that he 
consider cereal chemistry, so he paid 
the college mill a visit. Prof. R. O. 
Pence of the department staff 
showed him through the mill, giving 
the prospect some discreet sales talk 
and the student signed up for. the 
milling chemistry course instead. Mr. 
Detter also is interested in entomol- 
ogy and is considering getting a mas- 
ter of science degree in entomology, 
studying insect control as related to 
milling. 


Roland Doyle (administration) and 
his brother King own and operate 
the King Milling Co., of Lowell, 
Mich. It is suspected that Milton P. 
Fuller, manager of the Lowell mill 
for the Doyle family “had something 
to do” with Mr. Doyle’s matricula- 
tion at Kansas State College. Roland 
plans to devote his time after gradu- 
ation to the flour and formula feed 
sales department and also work with 
his brother in the management of 
the property. 

James Farnen. (administration) is 
preparing to go into sales work be- 
cause he likes to meet and work with 
people. His father is president of 
Frank J. Farnen & Co., grain and 
feed dealer, Kansas City, and it was 
through summer employment and 
hearing shop talk at home that 
James became interested in flour 
milling. 

William Fetter (administration) 
comes from Houston, Texas, where 
his father is production manager for 
Uncle Johnny Mills, formula feed 
manufacturers. Young Mr. Fetter 
has his mind made up to become a 
feed miller and eventually own a 
business. 


TESTIMONIAL DINNER GUESTS—A. L. Clapp, formerly secretary of 
the Kansas Crop Improvement Assn., and now a member of the agron- 
omy department staff, Kansas State College; R. B. Laing, vice president 
and secretary of the Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.; Fred Jagger, 
Minneapolis, Kansas, farmer who has been a cooperating wheat variety 
tester for 37 years, and M. S. Eisenhower, president of Kansas State 
College, pictured at the recent dinner sponsored by the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn., in honor of the men who have been active in that 


state in wheat improvement work. 


James Fox (technology) is the son 
of Lee E. Fox, manager and co- 
owner of the Midwest Grain Co., op- 
erator of a string of elevators in 
southwestern Kansas, with head- 
quarters at Hutchinson. James is 
particularly interested in the engi- 
neering phase of milling and wants 
to get in that field when he receives 
his degree. 

John Glover (administration) de- 
cided that he liked milling after he 
had worked in a mill in Seattle, 
Wash., his first year out of high 
school. His brother William C. is an 
employee of the Kansas City office 
of Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 

John Gronert (technology) comes 
from Rapid City, S.D., where his 
father, Edward F., is secretary and 
sales manager of the Tri-State Mill- 
ing Co. John has had considerable 
experience in the Tri-State plant, 
and with the Sheridan (Wyo.) Flour- 
ing Mills and the Atkinson Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

There are two sons of E. B. Hack- 
ney enrolled in the milling school. 
Mr. Hackney is president and gen- 
eral manager of the Blair Milling 
Co., Atchison, Kansas, and a member 
of the industry advisory council. Mr. 
Hackney’s two sons are Blair and 
Richard, both of whom are majoring 
in milling administration. Young 
Blair is getting all the technical 
knowledge while Richard is major- 
ing in administration and minoring 
in journalism. Blair is an officer of 
Alpha Mu, honorary milling fra- 
ternity. Richard is on the business 
staff of the college’s student news- 
paper. 

Richard Hilts (administration) is 
the son of Glenn F. Hilts, Command- 
er-Larabee Milling Co., Kansas City. 
Richard got his introduction to mill- 
ing by working part-time during his 
high school days in the Commander 
products control laboratory in Kan- 
sas City. 

George Hunt (administration) has 
an uncle in the business. His uncle, 
George Hunt, is general superintend- 
ent for General Mills, Inc., in 
Wichita. 

Derald Raines (technology) credits 
his uncle, A. R. Hettelsater, president 
of the Jones-Hettelsater Construc- 
tion Co., Kansas City, with getting 
him interested in milling. His uncle’s 
company is one of the leading flour 
mill constructors in the U.S. and 
; (Continued on page 24a) 
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To help build and 
maintain healthy 
body tissues 
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healthy and 
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6-WAY NOURISHMENT 


In enriched flour—and in each slice of en- 
riched bread—there’s protein, vitamin B,, 
riboflavin, niacin, iron, and food energy 
brought to the nation’s tables in the best- 
tasting, most economical, and convenient form. 


VITAMIN B, 


(Thiamine) For 
healthy nerves, 
normal appetite 


RIBOFLAVIN 


An important 
vitamin for 


children’s growth 


IRON 


Helps build the red 
blood needed for 


FOOD ENERGY |= _— 


Tosustain the pace 


of modern living 






Every time you enrich 
with MERCK 
ENRICHMENT MIXTURES 








ng to the people of America the nutritional 

ues of enriched flour. Let your mill be the 
_..Workshop where you are helping to build a 
healthier generation of Americans. 

Raise these flags of enrichment. Display 
proudly the “ENRICHED” seal on your 
product. Your customer wants the best; 
show him that your flour is in step with the 
program that is providing the greatest nu- 
tritional advance in years. 


brow arte b makibe impértang contributio These six flags of enrichment are signal- 
to efrounde = 







you facilitate accurate enrichment. 
Merck Mixtures are smooth and free- 
flowing. Whether used in continuous 
feeding or batch-mixing operations, they 


provide important milling advantages. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 
New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. 
Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd. Montreal - Toronto - Valleyfield. 
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Flour Milling in Czechoslovakia 






EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
article was written by a Czechoslo- 
vak miller who recently was able to 
leave his country after several years 
of living under first Nazi German 
domination and, since the end of the 
war, under the domination of the 
Russians. He asks that his identity 
not be disclosed for obvious reasons. 


HE structure of the flour mill- 

ing industry of’ Czechoslovakia, 

a country now under commu- 
nist domination, is closely connected 
with some aspects of its agricultural 
production. Under normal conditions 
the country is self-supporting in the 
production of bread cereals. 

Wheat and rye are about equally 
important. While wheat is chiefly 
grown in the fertile regions of Mid- 
die Bohemia, Middle and Southern 
Moravia and South Slovakia, rye pre- 
vails in most of the remaining parts, 
where the soil is poorer and the cli- 
mate more vigorous. 

The flour mills, not depending on 
imports, are fairly adequately dis- 
tributed all over the country, as near 
as possible to their raw material. 
The more fertile areas show, there- 
fore, a greater concentration of mill- 
ing capacity, wherefrom the surplus 
goes to the less productive, but more 
densely populated industrial areas of 
Northern Bohemia and Silesia. 

Other big consumer centers such 
as Prague, Brno and Bratislava, have 
mills of an adequate capacity, but 
being surrounded by agricultural dis- 
tricts, they have few transportation 
problems. 


Average Mill Is Small 
The average mill is of Small size 
and there are not more than 10 mills 
exceeding a capacity of 100 tons 
(2,000 cwt.) in 24 hours. There is 
an important number of what can 
be classified as middle-size mills with 


capacity between 15-50 tons (300 to- 


1,000 cwt.) in 24 hours, but the ma- 
jority are below that size. One ex- 
planation of this is the situation of 
flour mills near the source of their 
grain and due also to the lack of 
navigable rivers. 

Another factor concerns conditions 
of land ownership. The majority of 
the arable land is owned by peasants, 
and was actually in their possession 
even in the times, before 1848, when 
it belonged to the aristocracy. These 
small farmers do not buy their flour 
and millfeeds, but exchange it in the 
mill against their grain, paying the 
miller only a commission for the mill- 
ing process. Even nowadays most of 
them use horses or cattle as their 
only means of transport. For this 
type of trade the small mill, driven by 
waterpower and situated in the vicin- 
ity of the peasant, is better suited 
than any other. 


Small Plants Mill Wheat, Rye 

The small mill, technically often 
not up to date, practices combined 
milling, using the same machinery for 
the production of wheat as well as 
rye flour. The milling process is only 
half automatic. The bigger mills usu- 
ally have separate, fully automatic 
plants for wheat and for rye. The 
diagram and construction of wheat 
mills is mostly adapted to the pur- 
pose of producing the highest pos- 





sible quantity of semolina, dunst and 
rough flour. The wheat being hard, 
is especially suited for that. It is the 
system called Hungarian High Mill- 
ing with up to eight breaks and a 
very considerable sifting and purify- 
ing surface. Up to World War II a 
large number of various types of 
semolina, family and bakery flour 
was being produced. At the beginning 
of the war flour production was com- 
pletely standardized, that is, mills 
were allowed to manufacture only 
one or two kinds of wheat flour and 
one kind of rye flour, each of a defi- 
nite ash value. Total extraction was 
raised and that of rough wheat flour 
reduced. Under these conditions the 
system of high milling had to be 
abandoned. It does not seem probable 
that, even under normal conditions, 
the trade will return to the great 
diversity of products known before. 
This will necessarily influence future 
constructions and reconstructions of 
milling plants. 

Before the 1948 harvest, types of 
flour and rates of extraction were 
as follows: 





Wheat Rye 
Semolina ....... 5 
Rough flour (type 
eee erases ~ ‘Oo 
Smooth flour 
(type 1050) - 55% Type 1150 85% 
Tot. extraction 80% 85% 


The types indicate ash values, e.g., 
type 550 means a content of 0.550% 
ash. The quoted percentage of semo- 
lina and rough flour was the maxi- 
mum allowed, but total extraction 
could be raised, provided that the 
ash values were right. Small changes 
are authorized from time to time. 


Too Much Capacity 
The industry has a high production 
capacity and the problem which ex- 
isted before the war became much 
more acute with the expulsion of 3 
million German inhabitants. The pop- 


From Nazism to Communism 


ulation of the country before this war 
was 13 to 14 million. To avoid over- 
production and to grant to every 
mill a fair share, a law was intro- 
duced about 20 years ago, forbidding 
the mills to grind more than a certain 
yearly amount, which was fixed to 
every mill according to its capacity 
and to its production in the past and 
other considerations. Unfortunately, 
the way of fixing these so-called 
contingents was not always just and 
mills backed by politically powerful 
groups found means to raise them. 
The building of new mills and the 
enlargement of existing mills were 
forbidden, but here again the law 
was not carried through in an un- 
compromising way. 


Country’s Mills Controlled 


A system of a directed economy 
was introduced into Czechoslovakia 
flour milling several years before 
World War II. Prices of grain were 
fixed and those of flour maximalized. 
The grain trade became the monopoly 
of the state. The Germans, after hav- 
ing occupied the country in 1939, 
went much further in directing and 
controlling production and trade. Spe- 
cial state offices were put in charge 
of the allocation of grain and the 
distribution of flour. 

The miller could no longer choose 
his grain; it was allocated to him. 
The unification of the types of flour 
produced has already been men- 
tioned. There were so many rules and 
regulations concerning the selling of 
flour that they were published every 
year in book form and had to be 
studied most carefully. Punishment 
for not observing these market rules, 
especially for not keeping to the 
rates of extraction, prices, rations or 
for grinding grain, which was not 
officially allocated, were extremely 
strict. Some millers were even sen- 





SCALE MODEL SIFTER—Sifting operations of the A-C low-head gyra- 
tory sifter are visible by means of a transparent plastic scale model 
capable of grading products into four sizes. A. T. Templin (third from 
left), builder of the model, explains its operation to (left to right) C. F. 
Dawson of the Minneapolis office of Allis-Chalmers; H. K. Swan, man- 
ager of the A-C grain and chemical milling machinery section, and J. B. 
McQuaid of the company’s San Franoisco office. The model is proving 
helpful in acquainting sales representatives with operating features of 
the standard size sifter which can accommodate sieves to give from 


two to eight separations. 





tenced to death. Most of the more 
important mills were given German 
managers and some of them were 
taken over by the Germans com- 
pletely, without any compensation to 
the owner. These things were of ex- 
treme gravity but apart from these 
political aspects, conditions were not 
too bad. There was no particular 
shortage of grain, prices were ade- 
quate and the whole system worked 
well. 

After the liberation in 1945 prac- 
tically all market regulations con- 
tinued to exist. But while under Ger- 
man rule the fear of punishment was 
an important incentive, the system 
was much less suitable for a free or 
semi-free country. People saw in it 
a symbol of Nazi oppression with 
which they need no longer comply 
now that severe punishment was not 
imminent. The small mills, which 
could buy their grain in the “black” 
market directly from the farmer, 
ceased to observe contingents, rates 
of extraction and rations, etc. The 
market became disorganized, a fact 
which was to the disadvantage of 
those who respected the law. The 
remedy would have been either strict- 
er control or the abolition of the 
whole system, but the government 
did not do either. 


Conditions Worse After War 


The grain supply, instead of get- 
ting gradually better after the war, 
got worse every year. Not only had 
the valuable support from UNRRA 
stopped, but agricultural production 
was decreasing in quality and quan- 
tity. The expulsion of the German 
population left big areas badly or 
not at all cultivated. Also the break- 
up of big farming estates could not 
fail to influence agricultural produc- 
tion unfavorably. After the bad har- 
vest of 1947 almost half the grain 
needed had to be covered by imports. 
The bulk of it was supplied by Rus- 
sia but the quality was very unre- 
liable and the dockage content was 
unusually high. The result of the 
grain shortage and: of the loss of 
3 million consumers was a dangerous 
decline in the employment of flour 
mills, which lately worked only at 
about 30% of their capacity. 


Mills Caught in Squeeze 


The government, anxious to please 
peasants and consumers, fixed the 
bread price low and that.of grain 
comparatively high. The millers’ re- 
ward had to be squeezed in between. 
Whether it was adequate or not was 
politically of minor importance. 
Whereas expenses were three or four 
times as high as before the war, the 
difference between the price of grain 
and the value of the resulting milling 
products was only little more than 
double. 

Nationalization of the Czech mill- 
ing industry started in 1945. First, 
only mills with a capacity of more 
than 60 tons were concerned. Mills 
belonging to cooperatives were ex- 
cluded. There were not more than 
about 15 undertakings in that first 
action. A central office of the nation- 
alized flour mills, called Czechoslovak 
Flour Mills National Enterprise, was 
formed in Prague with a board of 
directors, a general manager and 
three vice-managers. Managers of 
each mill were appointed by the cen- 
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tral board, but the workers of the 
mill concerned who could make sug- 
gestions, had the greatest say in that. 
Not even the central board dared to 
disregard this “will of the people.” 


German Mills Confiscated 


It soon became evident that the 
15 nationalized mills were not large 
enough to justify the considerable 
expense of the central office, which 
was growing from day to day. For 
this reason mills confiscated .from 
persons of German nationality were, 
irrespective of size, added to the or- 
ganization. After that the mills were 
geographically divided into 10 groups, 
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Western’s exclusive Resto-Crete sys- 
tem of concrete restoration has been 
successfully applied to renew millions 
of square feet of mass masonry. 


TESTED METHODS 
\ 





TRAINED MECHANICS 


Experienced Western crews are al- 
ways nearby to skillfully restore and 


: maintain your property. 







protection. 





\ \ SUPERIOR MATERIALS 
Western’s materials are specifically 
compounded to assure more lasting 





each with one group manager. In 
spite of that, all important matters 
were decided by the central office and 
a system of daily reports and con- 
trols was introduced. The result was 
a fabulous increase of unproductive 
office work and a corresponding de- 
crease of efficiency. Letters, reports, 
statistics and questionnaires were 
chasing each other from the local 
mill to the group manager, from him 
to the central office and vice versa. 
Productive work had to be neglected 
or office staffs increased. Responsi- 
bility was shifted from one level to 
the other and a quick decision often 
necessary in business was replaced 


There’s no “‘guessing”’ in the basic, sound engineering ‘ \ 
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by a letter of inquiry to the higher 
authority. 


Nationalization Extended 


These and many other reasons re- 
duced the ability of the nationalized 
industry to compete with that in pri- 
vate hands, which, in spite of the 
unfriendly attitude of workers and 
government, was working in every 
way more efficiently. But under ex- 
isting political conditions the only 
logical consequence, denationaliza- 
tion, was impossible, and as things 
could not stay as they were the an- 
swer was further nationalization. 
This was one of the main points of 





WESTERN oFFERS AN EFFECTIVE SOLUTION \\ 
WITH COMPLETE WEATHERPROOFING SERVICE 


principles involved in Western’s system of concrete 


mulas—but tested methods of restoration are used 


restoration. Not “magic’’ materials or patented for- \ 


to protect your grain elevator. Literally millions of 
square feet of completed restoration prove the effec- 


tiveness of Western’s integration of men, methods, 
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Write today for detailed information on Western’s 
weatherproofing service for the milling industry. 
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power in February, 1948. 

Within this program all flour mills 
with a contingent, that is, yearly 
right of milling, of more than 1,000 
tons were to be nationalized. That 
meant practically the end of private 
ownership of commercial mills. The 
smallest mills remained in private 
hands. 

Certainly some problems could now 
be solved more easily and more radi- 
cally. The superfluous capacity could 
be reduced by closing down anti- 
quated mills and those unfavorably 
situated. The result would be better 
employment of the remaining mills. 
The selling of flour was no longer a 
problem, as it became a monopoly 
of the nationalized mills. Salesmen 
were not needed as customers had to 
ask the mills for what they wanted. 
Delivery would then be made from 
the nearest mill, thus cutting down 
selling and forwarding expenses to a 
minimum. Whether these and other 
advantages can outweigh the disad- 
vantages described and many others, 
particularly the lack of competition, 
the enslavement of the customer, the 
uncreative uniformity of. administra- 
tion and production remains to be 
seen. 





PREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Chemists, Millers 
to Meet March 19 
in Oklahoma City 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The Lone Star 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists and District 7 of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
plan to hold consecutive meetings 
March 19 at the Huckins Hotel. The 
meeting of the cereal chemists will be 
held in the forenoon, with the opera- 
tives’ session to start at 2 p.m. Mem- 
bers of each organization have been 
invited to attend both meetings. 

Arrangements are being made for 
a bridge party and entertainment for 
the wives of the operatives and chem- 
ists. This party will be held from 
2:30 to 4:30 p.m. 

R. W. Bouskill, Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
president of the AOM; O. J. Zimmer- 
man, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
vice president, and Donald S. Eber, 
Kansas City, executive secretary, will 
attend the millers’ meeting and are 
scheduled to make informal. talks re- 
porting on association affairs. 

The usual discussion type of pro- 
gram, popular with the members of 
District 7 of the AOM, will be pre- 
sented. 

A banquet will be held at 7:30 p.m. 
iA group of allied trades companies 
‘and milling companies has arranged 
for an entertainment program follow- 
ing the banquet. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED 

LINCOLN, KANSAS — A new 
$100,000 grain elevator will be erect- 
ed here by the Farmers Elevator Co. 
in time for the 1949 harvest, Woody 
Wilson, company manager, has an- 
nounced. The new elevator will be a 
cribbed house of approximately 50,- 
000 bu. capacity in the main storage. 
Steel tanks will be added later which 
will run the total capacity to 100,000 
bu. Having an elevating capacity of 
5,000 bu. an hour, it will be one of 
the fastest elevators in Kansas. Plans 
are now being formed for the erec- 
tion of a new concrete warehouse 
with modern feed and seed equip 
ment. The old elevator will be re 
tained for use during harvest move- 
ments, and will be speeded up and 
new and modern equipment installed. 
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Several Addresses 
Scheduled for 1949 
AOM Program 


CHICAGO—R. K. Durham, direc- 
tor of the technical service depart- 
ment, Millers National Federation, 
Chicago, and chairman of the pro- 
gram committee for the 1949 conven- 
tion of the Association of Operative 
Millers, has obtained several commit- 
ments for the program. The conven- 
tion will be held at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont., May 23-26. Mr. 
Durham has announced the following 
addresses have been scheduled: 

“Comparative Thickness of the 
Bran Layers of Hard Red Winter 
Wheat,” by Dr. J. A. Shellenberger 
and J. B. Morgenson, department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan. 

“Conditioning Wheat for the Flour 
Mill,” by C. E. Rich, director of re- 
search, the Day Company, Ltd., Fort 
William, Ont. 

“Practical and Economic Facts 
Pertaining to Dust Collection,” by 
the research committee of the AOM. 

“Flour Granulation Research Re- 
port,” by Frank C. Wichser, depart- 
ment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 

“Report on Various Aspects of Con- 
ditioning Wheat in English and Euro- 
pean Flour Mills,” by J. F. Lock- 
wood, technical director, Henry Si- 
mon, Ltd., Cheadle Heath, Stockport, 
England. 

“Flour Mill Dust Research Report,” 
by John M. MacKenzie, Institute of 
Technology, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

“Some Basic Facts, About Roll Ex- 
haust;” by the International Insti- 
tute of Milling Technologists. 

“Flour Agitation Research,” by 
William W. Dodge, department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan. 

It is planned to open) the conven- 
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tion on the afternoon of May 23 with 
the usual formalities, plus one or two 
important addresses. Morning and 
afternoon sessions May 24, the after- 
noon session May 25 and the morning 
session May 26 will be given over 
entirely to presentation of addresses 
on subjects pertaining to milling 
technology, flour mill sanitation and 
other topics in which the operatives 
are interested. 

Association business session and 
reports from the educational, re- 
search and membership committees 
will be presented on the morning ses- 
sion May 25. 

Graduates and former students of 


the department of milling industry, 
along with their guests will hold an 
informal dinner on the evening of 
May 25. The annual association ban- 
quet which concludes the convention, 
will be held the evening of May 26. 

J. B. Kinney, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Ltd., Toronto, and J. I. Chamberlain, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
are co-chairmen of the general con- 
vention committee. 
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TO BUILD NEW STORAGE 


ST. MARYS, KANSAS—Members 
of the Farmers Union grain elevator 
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here voted at their semi-annual meet- 
ing recently to tear down the old 
Byrnes elevator which they pur- 
chased in January, 1944. They also 
voted to build a new elevator on the 
same location. The Byrnes elevator, 
located south of the main Farmers 
Union elevator across the railroad . 
tracks, has a capacity of 10,000 bu. 
The main Farmers elevator has 30,- 
000 bu. capacity. The modern eleva- 
tor planned will cost from $50,000 to 
$75,000. 

Clarence Yocum is manager of the 
Farmers Union here. He has been 
manager since 1919. 
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Spring Mill May Be Oldest 
Flour Mill in the U.S. 





Front view of the Spring Mill at Conshohocken, near Philadelphia as 
it appears today. This may be the oldest mill in the U.S. to be in continuous 
operation. It was built in 1690 and was originally powered by an over- 
shot water wheel. The mill, during the Revolutionary War, supplied flour 
to General Washington’s army when it was camped for the winter at 
near-by Valley Forge. The mill no longer produces flour, it having been 
converted some time ago to a feed mill. 


the most important industry in 
each community. Each town and 
village had a mill to which the set- 
tlers would bring their wheat and 
corn to be ground into flour or meal. 
With only crude roads over which 
traffic could move but slowly, it was 
often a day’s job to go to mill and 
back, so mills were close together, 
usually upon or near banks of streams 
where water power was available. 
Some of these old mills still exist 
in scattered communities, though for 
the most part they have long since 


i N colonial days, the flour mill was 


disappeared, and comparatively few 
persons have even seen one of these 
old time mills. 

At Spring Mill, Pa., a suburb of 
Conshohocken, and only 12 miles 
or so from downtown Philadelphia, 
what is probably the oldest mill in 
America is still standing. It dates 
back to 1690, and was “old” when 
Washington’s soldiers camped at near- 
by Valley Forge. It is said that this 
mill was the one which produced 
most of the flour for the bread of 
this army during its stay there dur- 
ing the cold winter of 1777-78. The 


mill operated the year ’round, while 
other mills closed down during the 
coldest weather due to the freezing 
of the streams which powered their 
wheels. Likewise, summer drouths 
had no effect upon the spring-fed 
stream which powered the high over- 
shot wheel of old Spring Mill, and day 
in, day out, for decade after decade, 
the mill ground on. 

The appearance of the mill today 
is probably much the same as it was 
in Washington’s day. The same stone 
walls (kept neatly whitewashed), the 
same two-pitched roof, with “shakes” 
which have certainly not been re- 
placed during the present century, 
and some of the venerable trees 
standing near by look as though they 
may have been standing in those far- 
off days. The mill still runs, grinding 
stock feed nowadays instead of flour. 
Its picturesque water wheel, how- 
ever, has long been stilled. The water 
supply from the spring which for- 
merly fed the wheel has been tapped 
at its source, and is now used to fur- 
nish power for a paper mill some dis- 
tance away. 

The early days uf the mill are some- 
what vague. Its original owners sold 
the property long ago, and now the 
mill belongs to the Charles Hamilton 
estate. It has been managed continu- 
ously by one family since 1885, and 
management will probably continue 
to be in the same family for many 
years to come. The present miller, 
Charles Frankenfield, took charge in 
1906 upon the death of his father, 
who had run it since 1885. Although 
age and arthritis have compelled Mr. 
Frankenfield to take things a bit easy 
of late years, he still works at the 
mill, and now has his son for an 
assistant who will continue on as 
miller. Carl, the son, has worked at 
the mill off and on since about 1920. 

The old stone dwelling across the 
road from the mill has parts which 
date back to the early days of the 
mill. One small, square stone build- 
ing has small loopholes in the walls 
through which a rifle might be poked 
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in case of emergency. The other 
rooms, though ancient, were built at 
somewhat later date, and this dwell- 
ing has been used to house the mill’s 
owners and managers during that 
long interim. The Franfenfields have 
lived in it since 1885. 

The spring which powered the mill, 
known in early days as Bubbling 
Springs, was recommended by Ben- 
jamin Franklin as a possible source 
of water supply for the city of Phila- 
delphia. This was not done, however, 
due to the fact that the Delaware 
and Schuylkil rivers, then relatively 
pure, offered near-by sources of wa- 
ter, and the excessive cost of install- 
ing the piping, made of hollowed-out 
tree trunks, also discouraged this 
project. The mill stands just a few 
rods from the Schuylkil River, and 
not. more than two blocks away is a 
Colonial home which was often visited 
by George Washington. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Kansas Chemists 
Get Report on 
School for Bakers 


WICHITA — John C. Summers, 
manager of the bakery school at 
Okmulgee, Okla., a unit of the Okla- 
home A. & M. College, told the mem- 
bers of the Pioneer Section, Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, 
about the scope and goals of the 
school at the organization’s winte 
meeting at the Allis Hotel Feb. 19. 

The baking school has stimulated 
considerable interest among bakers 
and allied industries since its incep- 
tion in 1947. From an initial enroll- 
ment of 14, the class has increased 
to 75, Mr. Summers said. There are 
students from 25 different states in 
the school. 

In addition to stressing commercial 
bakeshop practices, the curriculum 
includes such subjects as English, 
chemistry, cost accounting and sales- 
manship. Mr. Summers told of the 
large, well-trained staff of instruc- 
tors, the completely equipped labora- 
tories, etc. He said the training was 
supplemented with inspection trips 
to flour mills, bakeries, shortening 
and yeast plants, etc. The director of 
the school said that graduates of the 
school will be competent to fill re- 
sponsible positions in bakeries, as 
well as jobs in the allied trades. 

Dr. B. C. Carson, C. J. Patterson 
Co., Kansas City, discussed the effect 
of polyoxyethylene monostearates as 
anti-staling agents in bread. He 
showed projection slides to illustrate 
his lecture. 

W. C. Shuey, General Mills, Inc., 
Wichita, Kansas, gave a paper on 
“Relationship of Wheat and Flour 
Ash, and Yield on An Experimental 
Mill.” Data, derived from many mill- 
ings at varying levels of flour extrac- 
tion, when treated mathematically 
gave an equation which enabled lim 
to predict the flour ash at any par- 
ticular percentage of yield. 

A preliminary report on a survey 
of baking methods was presented by 
Arthur W. Gust, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, chairman of 
the baking methods committee. Mr. 
Gust is endeavoring to determine 
both broadly and in detail the status 
of.test baking within the membership 
of the Pioneer Section of the AACC. 
His preliminary report was concerned 
with the range of methods, conditions 
and applications used by different col- 
laborators in the survey, 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Cause and Prevention 
of “Sick Wheat’’ 


By Robert H. Black 


Grain Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Following is 
the text of an address made by Mr. 
Black at a recent meeting of the 
Ohio Grain, Mill and Feed Dealers 
Assn., in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

v v 


“4 ICK wheat has been a problem 
with soft red wheat millers and 
elevator men for many years and 

will undoubtedly continue to be so 
until better methods of handling 
wheat after harvest are found and 
used. The amount of sick wheat fluc- 
iuates greatly from year to vear, but 
elevator managers and millers in the 
soft red winter area can expect to 
be confronted with the continuing 
roblem of preventing sick wheat 
ind of controlling sick wheat in stor- 
age every year. 

There has been much discussion as 
to the causes of sick wheat and as 
to what is meant by sick wheat when 
t is referred to by the grain trade. 
When a grain inspector speaks of 
sick wheat, he is usually referring to 
individual kernels of wheat that are 
‘onsidered to be damaged because the 
zerms are discolored and the discolor- 
ation is of a type which the inspector 
has learned from experience to be evi- 
dence of a dead, deteriorated germ, 
and that other damage to the kernel 
has occurred. A normal wheat ker- 
nel at harvest time is a living organ- 
ism containing a germ which will 
sprout and grow under proper con- 
ditions. Soft red winter wheat gen- 
erally has a short period of dor- 
mancy immediately after harvest and 
during the period of dormancy ger- 
mination is not likely to start. By 
September or October, however, if 
sufficient moisture is, present, the 
wheat kernel will start germinating 
in the ordinary temperatures en- 
countered in this area at that time. 
In normal germination a_ plentiful 
supply of oxygen is required. Unless 
sufficient oxygen is present during 
the germination cycle the germ be- 
comes sick and discolored and dies. 

When germination starts, enzy- 
matic activity in other parts of the 
kernel increases at a very rapid rate 
to provide food for the sprout that 
would normally emerge from the 
germ. Once accelerated, these enzy- 
matic activities apparently never 
cease but continue at a slow or rapid 
rate depending largely upon the tem- 
perature and the amount of free 
water present. 

Wheat that has attempted to 
sprout and in which the germ has 
died because of the lack of oxygen 
is usually referred to as sick wheat. 
Not only is the germ discolored and 
dead, but the balance of the kernel 
has begun to deteriorate. Due to the 
enzymatic activities, some of the 
starch has changed to sugar, some of 
the fats to fatty acids, and other 
changes have taken place which 
make the kernel unsuited for milling 
and the resultant flour undesirable 
for baking purposes. 

One writer has said that sick 
wheat should be referred to as dead 
wheat. A sick wheat kernel is dead 
as far as the germ is concerned, but 
it is still sick and continues to de- 
teriorate through the physical and 
chemical changes that continue to 


take place because of the presence 
of the enzymes which are found in 
every wheat kernel. Deterioration 
may also be aided and accelerated by 
the presence of bacteria and fungi. 


A man who becomes sick with a 
fever or with other diseases may be- 
come well again, but the wheat ker- 
nel does not possess these recuper- 
ative powers and once a kernel of 
wheat has become sick the rate of 
deterioration depends upon the sev- 
eral factors which cause deterior- 
ation. 
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The effect of sick wheat on milling 
and the quality and amount of re- 
sultant flour that may be obtained 
from any lot of wheat containing 
sick wheat depends upon the percent- 
age of sick wheat present and the 
stage of deterioration that the sick 
wheat may have reached. Any lot of 
wheat containing sick wheat in large 
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LOADING-COSTS 
REDUCED. 


INSTALL - OTTUMWA - LOADERS 


During 1948 the cost of Loading was 
drastically Lowered in Mills where 
Ottumwa Equipment had been 


placed in service. 
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quantities can be expected to cause 
milling difficulties, to result in low 
flour yield, flour of poor baking qual- 
ity, and flour which will not keep 
long in storage. Sick wheat lowers 
the milling yield, produces poor color 
in flour, and results in high ash 
and fat acidity content. The protein 
in the flour has been injured by the 
activity of the proteolytic enzymes 
and the flour does not give normal 
response to added bromate or phos- 
phate. There is a characteristic odor 
in any baked product made from sick 
wheat flour which may or may not be 
detected in the dough, which some- 
times is not present in the freshly 
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baked bread or cake, but which may 
be nauseating after two or three 
days. 

In the principal soft red wheat- 
producing areas, climatic conditions 
are such that the moisture content 
of the wheat is much higher than in 
the other major wheat producing 
areas. Not only is much of the wheat 
too high in moisture for safe storage, 
but most of the driest wheat is close 
to the border line for safe storage. 
Blending of wheat in this area in 
the hope of reducing moisture con- 
tent for safe storage frequently re- 
sults in spoilage of the entire lot. 

The record of inspections of the 


MILLING UNIT A 


The Mill is divided 
enathwise into three 
bays with a 5,000 cwt 
milling unit on each 
side. Middle bay, has 
three rows with 17 bins 
each 51 bins total 
6 in diameter by 102 


th 


822 3rd Ave 






soft red winter wheat receipts for 
the past 10 years, including those 
for the crops of 1938 through 1947, 
shows that in five years between 10 
and 20% of the soft red winter wheat 
graded tough because it contained 
more than 14% moisture; that in 
three years over 20% graded tough; 
and that 26.7% of the 1947 crop re- 
ceipts graded tough. Nearly one 
fourth of the 1948 crop received to 
date has graded tough. 


Soft Red Winters High 


In addition, some of the soft red 
winter wheat contains over 15.5% 
moisture and is graded sample grade. 
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This means that on the average 
about one sixth of the soft red win- 
ter wheat can be expected to have 
more than 14% moisture. 

As a_general rule, wheat contain- 
ing more than 14% moisture is likely 
to become sick if the moisture con- 
tent is not sufficiently reduced before 
the individual kernels make an effort 
to germinate. In the dry areas of the 
U.S., where plentiful supplies of 
wheat containing very low moisture 
are available, the tough wheat might 
be carefully blended with very dry 
wheat and the moisture of the en- 
tire mass reduced to a safe level, but 
in the greater part of the soft red 
winter wheat belt moistures are rela- 
tively high and there is’ not enough 
dry wheat to permit the blending 
operation with much expectation of 
safe storage. The only solution ap- 
pears to be to dry all wheat contain- 
ing more than 14% moisture to a 
safe storage level and to do this dr\- 
ing at the earliest possible oppo:- 
tunity after harvest. 


Drying Grain Is Essential 


It is particularly desirable that t! e 
drying operation be performed befo: e 
any deterioration starts. The old sa) - 
ing about grain that “once out of 
condition always out of condition” ‘s 
as true of soft red winter wheat «s 
of any other grain. When we speak 
of the moisture content of grain we 
are referring to the amount of mois- 
ture or water that can be removed 
by the appropriate official method. In 
wheat, as in other grains; the water 
that is removed by drying in an oven 
or ‘by ‘ether means consists of both 
“free” water and “bound” water. 
These two terms have not been ex- 
actly defined but the free water may 
be considered to be that which is 
found between the particles of 
starch; protein and other constitu- 
ents of the wheat kernel, and which 
is able to move more or less freely to 
different parts of-the kernel. Bound 
water, however, is supposed to be 
held more tightly to or inside the 
many particles of the kernel and that 
can be released only by enzymatic 
activity, deterioration or by labora- 
tory methods. 

Although there is much theory 
connected with this subject and more 
research is needed, it is believed that 
the average bound water content of 
sound wheat is approximately 7 to 
8%. The balance of the moisture con- 
tent is free water. It is the free 
water which assists in germination 
and which must be present to cause 
deterioration. 


Free and Bound Water 


If wheat having a moisture con- 
tent of 13% is sound and no deterior- 
ation has started, it contains ap- 
proximately 5 to 6% of free wate’. 
In wheat containing 15% moistur: 
the free water content is approxi- 
mately 7 to 8%, or about the sam» 
as the amount of bound water. How- 
ever, if deterioration starts, whethe: 
it be caused by germination or an 
other action that produces an ir- 
crease in the enzymatic activit) 
some of the bound water is liberate:! 
and becomes free water, and as th 
amount of free water increases de 
terioration accelerates. 

If further deterioration is to be re 
tarded in wheat which has gone ou 
of condition, it must be dried to 
lower moisture level than wheat tha 
is sound. 

There are several mechanical an: 
chemical aids to the person storin; 
wheat. Moisture testers appear t: 
be a necessity in this area. Bin the 
mometers regularly read and th 
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For Better Flour Enrichment 


e' Enriches flour, macaroni products and corn 
meal to Government Standards, easily and 
economically. All nutrients are supplied in 
accurately controlled pre-mixed form. 


e The ORIGINAL combination of starch base 
carriers — minimum increase of ash content. 














© pH control assures stability; minimum vitamin 
potency loss. 

© Free flowing—uniform feeding—excellent dis- 
persion. 

© Uniform particle size of ingredients and carriers. 


Manufactured exclusively by Winthrop-Stearns Inc. 
under its U.S. Pat. No. 2,444,215 
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Apply WINTHROP Research to Your Production Problems 


For Better Flour Bleaching 


Oxylite: 


ECONOMY — bleaches flour 
safely to any desired degree of 
whiteness with much less than 
is needed with other, less effi- 
cient bleaching agents. 
UNIFORMITY— ofparticlesize, 
benzoyl! peroxide content and 
bleaching action of each particle, 
results in uniform flour white- 
ness. 

QUICKER BLEACHING — 
faster color removalallowscloser 
manufacturing control. 


* EFFICIENCY — every flour 


miller can obtain optimum color 
removal accurately and econom- 
ically with Oxylite. The benzoyl 


SPECIAL MARKETS—INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


wie 


WINTMROP oy. 


- 


ro 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


peroxide in Oxylite provides 
greater bleaching action due 


. to the unique manufacturing 


process. 
NO SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
REQUIRED— can be used in 
your present equipment. 

PERFORMANCE FACTS — 
Leading national millers have 
endorsed the efficiency and 
economy of Oxylite. Letters in 
our files state that substantially 
less Oxylite than other bleach- 
ing agents is required to obtain 
optimum color removal. This 
money-saving Oxylite perform- 
ance is being repeated daily by 
milllers throughout the country, 


inc. 


Prompt delivery from our stock depots: Rensselaer (WN. Y.) » Buffalo » Chicago » St. Louis + Kansas City(Mo.) - Denver - Cincinnati » Minneapolis » Los Angeles » San Francisco » Portland ( Ore.) » Dallas and Atianta 
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For Successful Flour Processing 


The NEW, IMPROVED 
Winthrop CHLORINATOR 


sw SO 





Easy, Accurate 
Application of 
Chlorine for 
Flour MATURING | 


* Only non-corrosive materials are used through- 
out. 

* The panel has been designed to facilitate easy 
cleaning and servicing. 

* All controls are mounted on one panel. 

* The Flowrator meter has uniformly spaced grad- 
uations over the entire scale length and accurate 
measurement over wide flow range. 

* Manometer type indicators with wide, easily read 
scales make possible accurate control of the dis- 
tribution of chlorine and air to individual agitators 

AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
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readings recorded and compared will 
warn of danger. Fat-acidity tests 
also recorded and compared at inter- 
vals will tell a valuable story if any 
deterioration starts. 

To those who are interested in 
reading about this subject some re- 
cent articles in the Milling Produc- 
tion Section of The Northwestern 
Miller, and in other trade publica- 
tions are recommended. Also an 
article, “Chemical and Nutritive 
Changes in Stored Grain” by Dr. 
Lawrence Zeleny, which appeared in 
the August, 1948, issue of Cereal 
Chemistry. Dr. Zeleny also lists 75 
other items of literature bearing on 
this subject at the end of his article. 

The prevention and control of sick 
wheat is a complex subject and a 
hazardous occupation but it appears 
from all of the evidence available 
that careful observance of the fol- 
lowing rules by anyone storing soft 
red winter wheat should be helpful: 

1—Dry all wheat immediately that 
contains more than 14% moisture. 

2—Dry the wheat to a safe storage 
moisture content. The moisture con- 
tent for safe storage of wheat de- 
pends upon the temperature at which 
the wheat is stored, the general con- 
dition of the wheat, and the. kind of 
storage. 

3—Watch all bins of soft red win- 
ter wheat carefully, have fat-acidity 
tests made at intervals if there is 
any suspicion of deterioration, and 
do not aerate or turn wheat in warm, 
humid weather. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A-C INTRODUCES ALL-METAL 
LOW-HEAD GYRATORY SIFTER 


MILWAUKEE — Allis - Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. has announced the addition 
of a new all-metal low-head gyratory 
sifter to its line of standard floor- 
mounted and reed-suspended sifters. 

The all-metal sifter is of lighter 
over-all weight than the standard 
wood-constructed unit and offers sev- 
eral advantages to food processors, 
A-C officials point out. Among the 
advantages cited are greater sani- 
tation in grading and resifting, great- 
er resistance to abrasive materials, 
easier cleaning and lighter weight. 

All riveted joints on the new sifter 
are gasket-sealed eliminating all un- 
necessary cracks and crevices. The 
sifter box and sieves—each sifter 
holds four to seven—can be easily 
cleaned with air or water. A unique 
device eliminates the use of tacks 
for attaching cloth to ‘the metal 
frames. Two piece construction per- 
mits access to all parts of the sieves 
for easy cleaning. It is powered by 
a one-horsepower explosion-proof mo- 
tor with a Texrope drive. 


AACC SECTION NAMES OFFICERS 


BUFFALO—John Ballantyne, Best 
Foods, Inc., was elected chairman of 
the Niagara Frontier Section of the 
American Association of. Cereal 
Chemists at its recent meeting. Other 
officers chosen to serve for the year 
are: Edward L. Sexton, Best Foods, 
Inc., vice chairman, and Louis L. 
Powers, International Milling Co., 
secretary and treasurer. 


BREAD '6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
GRADUATE TAKES JOB 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—William 
W. Katz, who majored in milling tech- 
nology and was graduated at the 
close of the Kansas State College 
milling school’s winter term, has 
taken a job with the International 
Milling Co. He will be located at the 
company’s durum mill at Baldwins- 
ville, N.Y. 
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FAO Grain Bulletin Reviews 1949 
World Supply and Demand Outlook 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Agriculture Organization, in a re- 
cently published bulletin reviewing 
the current world grain position, 
states that grain stocks in the world 
“continue to be too low in most in- 
stances to give protection against 
emergencies.” 

The FAO grain bulletin was issued 
on the eve of the world conference in 


y 


Washington to negotiate an interna- 
tional wheat agreement. FAO offi- 
cials expected that the information 
contained in the bulletin will be of 
value to the negotiators as back- 
ground material. 

With regard to world grain stocks, 
the FAO publication stated that 
stocks in exporting countries are ex- 
pected to be on July 1, 1949, at about 
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the same level as a year ago. 

On the basis of the estimated ex- 
port movement, U.S. stocks on July 
1 should show a significant increase 
over a year ago, it was stated. Some 
increase also is anticipated for east- 
ern Europe, including the Soviet 
Union. The stock position should be 
relatively unchanged for Canada, 
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slightly reduced in Australia, and 
down in Argentina, it was stated. 


Two Major Opinion Groups 
“World opinion regarding grain ap- 
pears to be largely divided into two 
groups,” the bulletin stated. “One 
group, including the exporting coun- 
tries, now seems to be more con- 
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present apparent balance between 
export supplies and world import 
needs. Though the bread rations have 
been increased—and in some coun- 
tries abolished—nearly 300 million 
persons are still dependent upon a 
rationing system for their daily 
bread.” 

The FAO publication stated that 


uly cerned about the supply situation during the 1948-49 year, for the first 
a and surpluses which- may not find time’ since the war, the world export 
oe markets, rather than shortages which supply of grain (about 39 million long 
me have characterized the world position tons) appears to be about equal to 
ast since the end of the war. quantities desired for import, and for 
viet “The other group, including most of which means for financing are avail- 
be the major importers, continues to able. 

“Real demand, as measured by 


need, still is above supply, but the 
effective demand, measured by abil- 
ity to pay, should be largely met dur- 
ing the current season unless unfa- 
vorable developments occur.” 


Six Importing Areas 


The publication states that six im- 
porting countries or areas seem like- 
ly to account for about two thirds of 
the expected international trade in 
grain. In ranking order of import 
programs and the approximate share 
of the estimated world total they are: 
The U.K. and its areas of procure- 
ment responsibility, 25%; western 


da, be concerned over the closeness of the 
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Knee action: rolls cocked at “off” posi- 
tion to prevent burring when unloaded. 


Solid bearing link with wide bearings 
for stability of movable rolls. 


Eccentric vertical tram with locking 
device. 


Traditional stud support for bearing 
brackets. 


Spring adjustment, easily available. 


Double tramming feature with pivot 
tram, as well as vertical tram, to main- 
tain accurate tram when rolls are 


loaded. 
Steel roller bearing brackets. 


Symmetrical bracket design, either right 
or left, to reduce standby spare parts. 


Double bolting and tapered dowelling 
against slippage of steel bridge. 


High—accessible—roll adjustment with 
increased leverage and micro adjust- 
ment. 


Supplementary throwout adjustment. 
Small replaceable wear parts. 


Double throwout controls: one side or 
both sides. 


Standard roller bearings for feeder 
rolls. 


are centered 


zones of Germany, 13%; the Benelux 


Index to Features of BARNARD & LEAS Double Rolling Mill, Model 49 


Larger roll spindle outside feeder box. 


Twin throwout levers with standard cut 
steel gear for double throwout. 


Automatic feeder-pulley throwout. 
Feeder pulley control. 
Cam replaceable for wear. 


Enlarged journal size for larger bearing 
capacity. 


Symmetrical steel bridge casting, either 
right or left, designed for easy cleaning. 


Precision threading of roll adjusting 
mechanism with oil hole for threads. 


. Visible grain flow, two inlets each side. 


Choice of roll exhaust, top or side. 


Tunnel choice: (a) closed; (b) drive for 
roll-banks; (c) traditional differential 
and belt tightener. 


Choice of drives: V-belts, flat belts, 
roller chain, or journal couplings for 
roll-banks. 


Choice of feeders: roll, shaker or 


pneumatic. 
Inspection door, wide and high. 


Choice of ventilator, standard location, 
in door. 


Standard roll brushes or scrapers. 


MORE OUTSTANDING EQUIPMENT IN THE CEDAR RAPIDS LINE 


These two units show something of 
the scope of Barnard & Leas activi- 
ties. At the left is the new Cedar 
Rapids square sifter. Barnard & Leas 
sifters have for decades set records 
for production and trouble-free opera- 
tion in the milling industry. The new 
models, built to meet new concepts 
of flow’ versatility, 
around the patented B-M self-balanc- 
ing drive with new solutions of bear- 
ing problems. The self-balancing drive 
insures smooth running. . 
vibrations to floor or building . 

Old type floor-mounted drives—with 
bearings above and below—can be 
furnished if required. 


. with no 
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designed high speed 
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countries, 9%; India, 6%; Italy, 6%; 
Japan, 5%. Of this group, only the 
U. K. and Benelux were regularly 
among the first six importers during 
the decade of the 1930's. 

The FAO officials estimate that 
four exporting countries have 90% 
of the estimated grain export avail- 
ability in the 1948-49 crop year. They 
are: U.S., 47%; Canada, 20%; Ar- 
gentina, 13%, and Australia, 10%. 
Though this group continues the same 
as before the war, the relative share © 
of the exports has undergone marked 
changes, it was pointed out in the 
grain bulletin. 

“Exports from the U.S., for ex- 
ample, have accounted for more than 
all of ‘the increased world grain move- 
ment since 1945. Whereas the U.S. 
supplied only 9.5% of all grains 
shipped during 1935-39, the average 
for 1945-48 has been 47.3%. 

“A continued large production and 
export movement, notably for wheat, 
from the U.S. now seems imperative 
for the next several years at least, if 
the world wheat trade is to continue 
substantially above prewar levels,” 
the FAO bulletin asserts. 


Outlook for 1950 


In considering the outlook for 1949- 
50, the bulletin points to continued 
heavy import requirements for both 
bread grains and coarse grains, “with 
continued heavy dependence on North 
America, especially the U.S.” 

Factors pointing in that direction, 
the bulletin states, are fully main- 
tained or increased wheat consump- 
tion needs in Europe, the possibility 
of some decrease of production in 
some European countries, increased 
livestock numbers and feed needs, 
a desire to improve the low level of 
working stocks in most importing 
countries and the continued inade- 
quacy of rice supplies in the Far 
East. 

The FAO grain bulletin recom- 
mends the building and mainte- 
nance of “stock reserves of grain ade- 
quate to meet any likely contingency 
in yield changes from year to year,” 
and secondly, “a closer integration 
of exporter and importer country 
programs with respect to wheat and 
other . grains.” 

The Thomas bill would empower 
the Commodity Credit Corp. to main- 
tain a 400 million-bushel wheat stock- 
pile and also to act as a barter agent. 
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MANPOWER SHORTAGE FOR 
AUSTRALIAN FLOUR MILLS 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA—Met- 
ropolitan flour mills in New South 
Wales and Victoria are having great 
difficulty in maintaining production 
owing to a shortage of manpower. 
Other industries and agriculture also 
are working short-handed, while the 
number of people employed nonpro- 
ductively by the Labor government 
constantly grows. The federal payroll 
is up about 300% from the 1939 total. 

If the flour milling industry’s out- 
put should drop, it would have a 
serious influence on the poultry, live- 
stock and dairy industries which are 
largely dependent upon millfeeds. 

The Australian wool market, dur- 
ing the first week in February 
reached an all-time high of 212 d. a 
pound. Curiously, Russia has been 
an active, if spasmodic, buyer. These 
high wool prices, combined with sub- 
stantial wheat and meat payments 
and the continuing high income tax, 
mean that the Australian Labor gov- 
ernment receives tremendous revenue 
to finance its Socialistic schemes. 
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Personnel Job 


in a Small Organization 


By David W. Belcher 


ANAGEMENT?’S personnel job 

is to obtain capable people, 

utilize their efforts most effec- 
tively, and to provide maximum sat- 
isfaction for each individual so as to 
maintain his willingness to work. 


The problems of personnel manage- 
ment are similar in all types of or- 
ganizations, regardless of size. A 
small organization differs from a 
large one in matters of personnel 
mainly in that here the manager is 
also the personnel manager. 

To see that this is not an unnat- 


ural arrangement, let us look at the 
relationship between management in 
general and personnel management. 

By observing and studying organi- 
zations over the years, the following 
elements of functions of administra- 
tion are discovered: Planning, organ- 
izing, commanding, coordinating and 
controlling. 

Planning means laying out the ob- 
jective or job to be done. Organizing 
means finding and arranging men‘and 
materials to carry out the plan. Com- 
manding means setting the organiza- 
tion to work and keeping it working 
in accordance with the plan. Coor- 













WANT MICRO-ACCURACY ? These Superior S 14 Width 
Graders installed in the National Oats Co. mill at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, are fitted with Superior’s famous slotted screens, precision 
cut for unbelievably accurate gravity width separations. Simple 
in design, few moving parts, with ingenious rubber belt wipers to 
keep screens clean. A. S. Vermeersch, company secretary, says, 
‘In our business we have to have precise, accurate separations. 
Superior machines give us this.” 
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WANT HIGH CAPACITY? Superior sales manager Ira Willis 
checks the performance of this Superior AS 60 Aspirator with 
Superintendent A. W. Allred and A. H. Wilmes of Priority Mills, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. This heavy-duty aspirator cleans hulls, 
dust and light screenings from enormous quantities of grain. With 
two double air ducts it can handle from 400 to 600 bushels per 
hour. Unusually high capacity in compact space is a famous 
feature of the whole Superior Line. 





WRITE for Superior's Installation 

Proposal Form and full details 

about Superior's complete line of 

machines for precision cleaning, 

grading, scalping and aspirating 
of grains and seeds. 














"These men can tell 
grain cleaners are 
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WANT SUPER FLEXIBILITY? Simple controls with flexibility 
of adjustment on this Superior “Country General 7’ keep grain 
flow even and separations correct to the last kernel. Installed at 
the Kragnes Farmers Elevator and Mercantile Co., Moorhead, 
Minnesota, this machine operated by Melvin Uthe and R. W. 
Scott, pictured here, can at one time, and at full capacity, sep- 
arate oats, wheat, medium length wheat, short length grains and 
small seeds from one another. 





WANT REAL SERVICE? From engineer’s drawing board to 
actual installation in your plant every Superior grain and seed 
machine is “‘tailored to measure’’—not only for peak performance, 
but also through special adjustments to fit into the specific re- 
quirements of your own individual operation, taking into account 
local grain conditions, working space, funds and need for capacity. 
Superior makes sure you’re satisfied before you pay .. . and keeps 
you satisfied with quick, helpful service. 


COMPANY 


Minnesota 
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dination means bringing the discon- 
nected efforts together. And control- 
ling means constant check of results. 

It is apparent that all of these 
functions can only be accomplished 
through people—that there is no or- 
ganization apart from the personnel. 
These five elements or functions are 
the jobs of management. Putting 
them all together we might say that 
management is “the relating of ef- 
forts and capacities of individuals in 


‘such a way as to secure the desired 


objective with the least friction and 
the most satisfaction to those for 
whom the task is done and those en- 
gaged in the enterprise.” 


Five Rules for Management 

To accomplish the jobs assigned to 
management, there are a few rules 
that need mentioning in that they 
must be followed to make manage- 
ment effective. 

1. There should be specific author- 
ity regarding each activity and it 
should be known to everyone. 

2. There should be individual re- 
sponsibility for results, likewise 
known to everyone. 

Another way of saying this is that 
the manager must have authority as 
well as responsibility. Applied to han- 
dling people, this means that the 
manager must have the authority to 
hire, train, supervise, and discharge 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the text of an address 
made at a recent meeting of the Min- 
neapolis chapter of the Society of 
Grain Elevator Superintendents. Mr. 
Belcher is on the ecomonics depart- 
ment staff, University of Minnesota. 





his men if he is to be responsible for 
results—and this authority must be 
known to everyone. 

This principle was set forth in the 
Bible as “a man cannot serve two 
masters.” And the modernized version 
is “a man cannot work effectively for 
more than one boss at a time.” 

Some more rules of management 
are: 

3. Delegation of authority and du- 
ties must be clear and definite. 

4. There should be cooperation be- 
tween men and management obtained 
through understanding — (i.e., em- 
ployee understanding) of policies of 
management and the management 
understanding the sentiments and the 
opinions of employees. 

5. There should be adequate super- 
vision, inspection, and measurement 
of results and rewards. 

6. There should be central control 
and coordination by the manager’s 
office. 

These rules as well as the elements 
of management are as old as organi- 
zations. And it is interesting and sig- 
nificant that they are merely another 
way of saying: “Management is con- 
cerned with two major resources, 
manpower and materials.” Or “All 
managers are personnel managers.” 


Personnel Administration’s Field 

Personnel administration, then is 
primarily. concerned with maximiz- 
ing the effectiveness of manpower. 
The distinctive feature of modern 
personnel administration is continu- 
ous evaluation of policy and practice 
—to leave as little as possible to 
chance. The results of personnel prac- 
tice are usually judged in terms of 
costs and profits. But human rela- 
tions are important determinants of 
these costs and profits. 

The importance of human relations 
was discovered in the famous West- 
ern Electric studies where it was 
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Bulls are color-blind. Scientists have 
disproved the theory that they “see 
red.” Famous matadors agree that 
when “El Toro” blows his top at sight 
of a waving red cape, it’s the waving 
... not the red ... that riles him. 


COARSE SALT FOR 
SAUERKRAUT? 


Another popular misconception is the 
belief among some makers of sauer- 
kraut that they must use the very 
coarsest crystals of salt. Scientists 
know that light, bulky salt (such as 
Diamond Crystal’s grain for the pur- 
pose) spreads more easily in the vat. 
This results in uniform salt distribu- 
tion and much better control of sauer- 
kraut fermentation. 


DO YOU WANT FACTS? 


For sauerkraut or, any other “salt 
minded” product, Diamond Crystal 
has just the right grain and grade for 
you. If you want facts about salt re- 
quirements for your processes, just 
write our Technical Director. He’ll 
gladly recommend the correct grade 
and grain of Diamond Crystal Salt for 
best results. Diamond Crystal, De- 
partment A-16, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
“aan MALT 


PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 


The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O. 
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shown that making people feel a 
part of the personnel experiment was 
more important in determining output 
than were such factors as increased 
or decreased illumination, good or 
bad ventilation, rest periods or lack 
of them, etc. It was found, for in- 
stance, that any change in working 
conditions increased output as long 
as employees were consulted and ad- 
vised a change was taking place. 

These studies and many more since 
then have shown that the major fac- 
tor in willingness to work was the 
knowledge by workers that their 
interests were being considered. 

The lesson to be gained from these 


experiments is that management has 
much to gain by considering the 
workers’ as well as management’s 
viewpoints. 

Unfortunately management often 
thinks in terms of employees’ willing- 
ness to work as influenced only by 
wages and has underestimated the 
importance of other satisfactions. By 
these I mean: protection from inse- 
curity, a chance to learn, the oppor- 
tunity to advance to the limit of one’s 
abilities, the privilege of using one’s 
own ideas where they do not conflict 
with standard practice or policy, cur- 
rent knowledge of one’s progress, 
recognition of accomplishments and 


REMEMBER... 


SELF-RISING FLOUR MADE WITH V-90* 
ALWAYS ASSURES A FINE, EVEN GRAIN AND A SMOOTH... 


FOR OVER 10 YEARS 
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contributions, social satisfactions 
from one’s associates, fair treatment, 
and information about the organiza- 
tion’s activities, progress, and con- 
tributions to society. It is worthy of 
note that in surveys of employees’ at- 
titudes, wages seldom are ranked bet- 
ter than fifth place on the scale of 
what makes a job satisfactory. 

All managers are personnel man- 
agers. But all managers are not suc- 
cessful personnel managers. There is 
a number of reasons why managers 
fail in human relationships. These 
reasons may be summarized as fol- 
lows: (1) Habits and inertia; (2) 
“Too busy” (often with the wrong 


THE ONLY PHOSPHATE CRYSTAL WITH A “RAIN COAT" 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 West Jackson Bivd. . 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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activity); (3) Because they are poor 
listeners; (4) Failure to consider the 
workers’ viewpoint; (5) The failure 
to be objective; (6) Because they are 
bosses in name only. It should be re- 
membered that authority is granted 
from the bottom up as well as from 
the top down and that unless the 
manager has the respect of his em- 
ployees, his authority is, in effect, 
limited. 


Six Steps to Improvement 


In general, there are six things that 
a manager can do to improve em- 
ployee relationships: (1) He can de- 
velop the employee’s pride and con- 
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fidence in the organization and the 
product or service; (2) He can sell 
employees on their role in the or- 
ganization. This should be explained 
to all employees and they should be 
made to see why it is to their advan- 
tage to cooperate in the plans. They 
should be told what is expected of 
them in the way of job performance, 
and more important, they should be 
told how successful their performance 
is; (3) The manager should always 
consider the worker’s viewpoint; (4) 
He should give credit where due and 
if possible see that the worker gets 
the benefit of any border-line cases. 
One of the great human needs is for 


recognition and credit; (5) He should 
take time to appraise the results of 
the plan; (6) He should share the re- 
sults of his experience with other 
managers. 

Then there is a number of things 
that a manager of a small organiza- 
tion can do. 

Use the personnel audit. This is an 
appraisal or inventory of the unit’s 
personnel policies and practices. The 
process is very similar to taking in- 
ventory, taking a profit and loss 
statement, or counting cash. 

Use the periodic interview with 
employees. Form a habit of making 
little memos to be placed in the em- 
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Today, streamlined efficiency and 


undreamed of operating econo- 
mies have outmoded the Model “T.” So it is in 
the Milling Industry—strict pure food laws... 
high production demands—all are working to- 
gether in the trend toward complete moderni- 


zation. 


In step with modern milling practice, Sprout- 














Waldron has announced a completely new Type 
“480” Double Roller Mill. 
placed on sanitary features . . . more efficient 
and economical operation. 


Design emphasis is 


You’ll want to know more about this new mill 
as soon as possible. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. Dept. 26. 


For full details, contact 


“The Finest In Milling Equipment 


Since 1866” 
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ployee’s file whenever he has done 
something especially noteworthy, or 
in cases where discipline was re- 
quired. 

Use simple job analyses and written 
job descriptions. These should make 
the job easier and better known and 
will let the employee know what is 
expected of him. It is also helpful and 
desirable to have organization charts 
for use in selection, training, promo- 
tion, and transfer. 

Use improved training methods. 
Training should be a continuing proc- 
ess, for jobs change, workers change, 
and materials and processes alsc 
change. There are four generally ac- 
cepted training principles. They are, 
training involves preparation of the 
lesson, presentation, performance by 
the trainee, and follow-up by the 
manager. In checking the effective- 
ness of the training processes, a spe- 
cial attempt should be made to cor- 
rect errors and clear up misunder- 
standings. 

It might be advisable to have regu- 
lar staff meetings. This not only gives 
the employees a chance to find out 
about administration and policy but 
also enables management to discover 
ideas. The spirit that arises from a 
staff conference often has a decided 
effect upon employee willingness to 
work and thus costs. 

Make sure that you have a two- 
way communications system and that 
ideas can flow from employees to 
management as well as the other 
way. 

Use terminal interviews. When an 
employee leaves, something may be 
wrong with the personnel policy and 
practice. Try to find out what is 
wrong. 

Improve public and community re- 
lationships. This is important for re- 
cruitment of workers and very im- 
portant for the prestige and morale 
of those already working in the es- 
tablishment. 

Improve working conditions. 

Improve discipline and grievance 
procedure. Do not criticize an em- 
ployee in front of other employees. 
Do not be punitive, and make cer- 
tain that the employee understands 
why the disciplinary action is neces- 
sary and the reason for the rule he 
has broken. 

Alternate workers on monotonous 
jobs. 

Act promptly on employee sugges- 
tions and let them know why or why 
not the suggestion was adopted. 

Treat employees as individuals and 
consider their special problems and 
requirements. In this connection, al- 
ways tell employees about changes 
that are to be made affecting their 
work before the changes are actually 
made. 

Always remember that small or- 
ganizations in particular are judged 
by their individual representatives. 

You cannot afford to have any 
“weak sisters” either among the per- 
manent or temporary help. This is 
particularly important with respect 
to those employees who come in con- 
tact with the public. Industrial re- 
lations and public relations cannot 
be separated. 

Let us agree, then, that personnel 
management in a small organization 
succeeds or fails with the manager. 
He should work to make manpower 
control as important as the other 
controls with which he is concerned. 
The personnel program cannot be left 
to chance. It must be planned so that 
it will pay cff. In this planning, how- 
ever, considerable attention must be 
given to the worker’s viewpo‘nt. The 
manager should not try to succeed 
in spite of the employees but should 
work with them for their joint suc- 
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cess. The personnel job must be per- 


formed each day. It cannot be rele- 


gated to a once-a-week period. One 
of the greatest assets of a small or- 

tion is the team spirit that can 
prevail. Maintaining and improving 
this spirit is a continuous job. Suc- 
cess is lasting only when an entire 
organization is properly selected, 
trained, and led; when it has unity 
of objectives; and when these objec- 
tives are coordinated with the needs 
and desires of those in the organiza- 
tion. Perhaps the greatest need in 
small organizations is to recognize 
the vital importance of a proper per- 
sonnel program and the contribution 
this can make to success or failure of 
the organization. 





The Woes and 
Cares of a 
Miller’s Wife 





iv Mrs. Dawson Getchell 


fF DITOR’S NOTE: Mrs. Dawson 
Ge‘chell is the pen name of a mill 
su; -rintendent’s wife, who wanted 
he: anonymity along with an oppor- 
tun:ty to “sound off in print” about 
many of the details attendant to be- 
ing married to a mill superintendent. 
The article had its origin over a 
dinner table at a meeting of a dis- 
trict group of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers. “Why don’t you put 
that down in writing” was the edi- 
tors challenge. She accepted. Fol- 
lowing are a few of her comments 
about the life of a miller’s wife.— 
Editor. 
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Y husband is a miller. The sur- 
M prise element, so necessary in 

the lives of all of us, can at- 
tack a miller’s wife from more angles 
than those offered by any other oc- 
cupation. Life should never be dull, 
drab and monotonous for.a miller’s 
wife. But there is an overabundance 
of that surprise element. That’s my 
lament, or more bluntly, that’s my 
pet gripe. 

Sometimes I wonder whether mill 
superintendents don’t get more tele- 
phone calls than a doctor during the 
dead of night. I have a pet theory 
that all the emergencies, breakdowns, 
choke-ups, and other events to break 
the normal routine of a smoothly run- 
ning mill happen between the hours 
of 1 a.m. and 5 a.m. It is as though 
some diabolically inclined gremlin 
waits until the superintendent and his 
wife and family are all sound asleep. 
Then, wham! The telephone, in the 
Silence of the night, sounds like a 
fire alarm. My dutiful husband rolls 
over, mumbles something that sounds 
like: “Now, what in the blank-blank 
can be wrong?” before he or I (usu- 
ally) get to the telephone. 

We moved into our home during 
the war when housing was pretty 
Scarce and telephones even more 
Scarce. Result: We are lucky to be 
on a four-party telephone line and 
the telephone is so located that our 
next door neighbor can hear it ring. 
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The telephone operator seems to find 
some fiendish glee in seeing whether 
she can ring that phone right off the 
wall in the living room downstairs. 
Usually the 10 or 12 rings manage to 
wake the neighbor up also. That 
helps lots in promoting friendly rela- 
tionships between neighbors. I’ve 
often wondered how he resisted the 
urge to throw rocks through our liv- 
ing room window in an attempt to 
silence the bells. 

There are a few times when my 
miller husband does get home from 
a night call before daylight. I have 
been aroused from a deep sleep by his 
getting into bed. Pretty soon, I hear 
that deep, resonant and familiar 


snore. Ho, hum. Just try to get to 
sleep now. 

Have you ever known a milling 
superintendent to be on time when 
you are having friends in for dinner? 
I never have and it usually works 
out that my miller-husband arrives 
home from the mill about. five min- 
utes before the meal is ready to be 
put on the table. Occasionally he is 
an hour late, with a multitude of ex- 
cuses, explanations and reasons that 
simply baffle me. Fifteen years of 
attempting to impress him with the 
importance, to the hostess at least, 
if not the host, of being prompt about 
dinner has failed to impress him. 

The one-and-only in my life occa- 
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sionally brings some of his miller 
or salesmen friends home for dinner. 
That date may be made a week in 
advance, and he usually gets around 
to telling me that “we’re having a 
dinner guest tonight, honey.” 
Invariably he chooses the day 
when I’ve been trying to get the 
washing and ironing done for our 
family, which includes two very ac- 
tive boys. My one-and-only. then 
drives into the yard at least an hour 
and a half ahead of the time set for 
dinner and there I stand, ready to 
commit mayhem, not bathed, cos- 
metized or dolled up in my trick 
dress. The men, who could have 
stopped downtown for a few beers 
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A SHORT OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF THE GREAT MILLING INDUSTRY 





But modern milling has long aban- 
doned the mortar and pestle principle in favor of newer and better ideas. 


SWISS SILK is one of the newer ideas that helped milling to reach its 


Rapid, efficient, economical bolting was necessary to mass production 
and SWISS SILK supplied the best bolting material obtainable. 
been making: new friends in the milling industry for over a century. 


SWISS SILK 


MORTAR 


AND 


PESTLE 


To the rock which primitive 
man used to pound his grain, grow- 
ing intellect soon added a wooden 
handle, and as the incessant pound- 
ing wore into the bottom stone, 
there developed a cup which even- 
tually became a mortar. This was 
not only a new utensil, it was a new 
milling technique, for to the pound- 
ing it added grinding. 


The mortar and pestle, for all 
its antiquity, was used by the early 
settlers of America, and it would 
not be surprising to hear of its use 
in the back country today. 


It has 








BODMER-DUFOUR: EXCELSIOR *SCHINDLER* WYDLER 
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and a lot of their usual yakety-yak 
about milling, park themselves in 
the living room facing the dining 
room, and every now and then my 
big husband, the lunk, calls out 
“about ready?” or “anything I can 
do to help” or “I’m hungry as a bear.” 
Ugh! 

About this time I am considerably 
more than just indignant and liter- 
ally throw the meal together, lumpy 
potatoes, burned pork chops, bitter 
coffee and all. The poor unsuspecting 
guest gets the equivalent of the 65¢ 
blue plate special at a third rate 
beanery, and I get the reputation for 
being a very poor cook. These fellows, 








though, are probably used to food 
like that, being out on the road so 
much, and they are, on the surface, 
very courteous. I’ve often wondered 
what they said about my cooking 
when they got back to their own 
homes. 

Another advantage of being a mill- 
er’s wife is that you are never out 
of flour, but it usually is in the wrong 
place. The place for flour is in the 
cannister out in the kitchen. Some- 
times I feel that there is more flour 
brought in the house in my one-and- 
only’s clothes that the grocery boy 
brings. Flour in the car, on your best 
coat or dress hanging in the clothes 


SUCCESSFUL 


control of insect and rodent pests calls for 


AERO™ LIQUID HEN 


Fumigant 


for plant-wide treatment 


ACRYLON™ 


Spot Fumigant 


own workmen can minimize infesta- 


ACRYLON Spot Fumigant. A small 
quantity of ACRYLON applied to 


the inside of machines or at focal 
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Fumigation Engineer (name on re- 


quest if you don’t know of one), your 


tions by regular applications of . . . 


points of infestation gives quick, 
for localized treatment sure kills) ACRYLON 





closet, in the cuffs of his trousers, in 
the bathroom, on the bedroom carpet. 
Flour, flour everywhere. 

Wives go along to A.O.M. meet- 
ings? Why not? I think that it is a 
wonderful idea to be cultivated into 
a full-blooming project. I realize that 
the meetings are planned for men, 
but it is nice to give their ladies a 
break, give them a chance to get 
away from these four walls that 
sometimes a prison make, get away 
from the children and just relax. 

Do the women folks hamper their 
papas’ activities? I’ve gone to meet- 
ings and conventions with my miller 
husband and am lucky if we have 
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Here is the unbeatable Cyanamid com- 
bination for effective insect control: 


AERO LIQUID HCN Fumigant— 
to give your plant a thorough, in- 
tensive clean-up. It reaches every 
corner and crevice, even penetrates 
stored materials to kill insects, insect 
eggs and rodents as well. And once 


you've had your plant treated with 


LIQUID HCN by an Industrial 


For rodent control outdoors 
use CYANOGAS"™ A-Dus? 
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residue or caked material to clog 
machinery or harm food products 
in any way. Available in 15-gallon 
and 50-gallon drums. Dosage guide 


on the label. 
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breakfast together twice during the 
week. 

But, any miller’s wife (such as I) 
can sit down and give out with a 
dozen reasons why, if she had only 
known, she would never have married 


~ a miller. They can also think of just 


as many reasons why she is glad 
that she did. I have noticed that there 
are not many divorces or broken 
homes among millers. Maybe it is be- 
cause the millers do not make enough 
money to make them attractive to 
the female wolves, amd perhaps the 
millers have the good sénse and judg- 
ment to avoid such entanglements, 
And perhaps that big lunk of a hus- 
band of mine still cares enough for 
me and the kids that he just does 
not become interested in other wo- 
men. That’s what I like to think 
about that man that pays our gro- 
cery bill and comes home late to 
dinner and litters the house up with 
flour and has to go back to the mill 
at 2 o’clock in the morning. Ma) be 
all millers are just as wonderful, in 
the estimation of their wives, as mine 
is to me. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








From Sweeper 
to Superintendent 


ROM a sweeper for a milling 
KF plant in Kansas City, Kansas, to 

milling ‘superintendent at the 
largest mill in the world at Buffalo, 
is quite a jump for any man; but 
doing all this in less than 10 years 
leaves Cecil O. Spencer, ’36, practi- 
caHy in a class by himself. 

Cecil, or Cec as he is known to his 
friends, has climbed steadily to be one 
of General Mills, Inc., outstanding 
milling executives since he received 
his BS degree in milling industry at 
Kansas State 12 years ago. 


His Father a Miller 

Cecil’s interest in milling probably 
was of paternal origin. His father 
has been a miller all his life, and re- 
cently retired as superintendent of 
the Wamego flour mill at Wamego, 
Kansas, at the age of 71. 

In 1928, while still in high school, 
Cecil worked nights, trucking and 
packing flour in Caldwell. After a 
year divorced from milling, spent in 
pre-engineering study, he entered k- 
State for flour mill engineering. His 
off-the-campus hours were spent as 
they had been in high school, work- 
ing at a flour mill. In Manhattan he 
worked at the Page Flour Mill. 


Leased Lindsborg Mill 

At the end of the school term, Cec 
and his father leased the Smoky Hii! 
Flour Mill at Lindsborg. After sev- 
eral years Cecil returned to schocl 
with his wife, the former Erma John- 
son, whom he had married New 
Year’s Eve, 1933. 

While continuing his studies at K 
State, Cecil also had time to tak» 
active interest in Alpha Zeta, honor 
ary agricultural fraternity, and th 
campus Milling Association of whic’ 
he_was president his junior year an: 
vice président his senior year. 


Joins General Mills 
Immediately after graduation Ce: 
joined forces with General Mills, Inc. 
with whom he has been associate 
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Cc. O. Spencer 








ever since. He was employed as a 
sweeper at their plant in Kansas City, 
Kansas. 

In 1937, Cecil was sent to Minne- 
apolis, Minn., where he worked in the 
General Mills engineering depart- 
ment. After a year in Minneapolis, he 
went to Oklahoma City, where he was 
advanced to assistant divisional su- 
perintendent of the Southwestern 
Division of General Mills. 

In 1939, Cecil became superinten- 
dent of the company plant at El Reno, 
Okla., and the following year super- 
intendent of the plant at Minneapolis, 
where he had previously worked in 
the engineering department. He 
worked at the General Mills plant at 
Minneapolis from 1940 to 1945. Dur- 
ing this time he also served in the 
executive offices of the manufactur- 
ing department. 








Appointed Superintendent 


Then in the latter part of 1945, 
less than 10 years after he was grad- 
uated, Cecil was appointed milling 
superintendent at Buffalo, the East- 
ern Division’s headquarters. 

The General Mills flour units at 

, Buffalo are the largest in the world. 
They produce 40,000 100-lb. sacks of 
flour every 24 hours, which means 
they use 92,000 bu. of wheat every 
day. 

When Cecil is not working at the 
plant, which includes being on the 
plant’s key advisory board, mill sug- 
gestion committee, and general safety 
committee, he probably can be found 
at his hobbies—fishing and golf. Or 
he may be landscaping the grounds 
at his beautiful suburban home on 
the outskirts of East Aurora, N.Y., 
where he lives with his wife and three 








Ann. 

Last spring, Cecil Spencer returned 
to Kansas State for a short while to 
give a series of lectures for a short 
course for millers from all over the 
country.— The Kansas Industrialist, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
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MORE U.S. FUNDS SOUGHT 
FOR STEM RUST CONTROL 


MINNEAPOLIS — Additional fed- 
eral funds are being sought for the 
barberry eradication program, a 
measure for the control of black 
Stem rust of wheat, oats, barley and 
rye in 18 northern grain-growing 
States. 

An increase in the present appro- 











children, George, Cecil and Marcia, 


priation ($413,000) to $1 million each 
year for the next five years would 
plaee the work back on schedule and 
prevent the waste which occurs when 
barberries spread behind the field 
forces faster than they can be de- 
stroyed, according to Donald G. 
Fletcher, executive secretary of the 
Conference for the Prevention of 
Grain Rust. 

Mr. Fletcher will attend a hearing 
on the barberry eradication appro- 
priation before a subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committee 
tentatively set for the week of 
March 1. 
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Lack of manpower during the war 
and insufficient funds since have pre- 
vented properly timed reworking of 
previously infested territory, Mr. 
Fletcher points out, adding that ex- 
cellent progress in complete eradica- 
tion has been made in areas where it 
was possible to revisit on schedule. 
Races of stem rust produced on the 
barberry increase on local grains and 
grasses. From there the rust may 
spread in all directions and eventual- 
ly become established in all the im- 
portant grain-producing areas of the 
country. New physiologic races of 
stem rust capable of attacking resist- 
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ant varieties of grain originate on 
the rust-susceptible barberry. 

Black stem rust losses have been 
reduced 50% since the barberry erad- 
ication program began in 1918, Mr. 
Fletcher reports. This has resulted in 
a yearly average saving of more than 
the entire cost of the program—$20 
million for the past 30 years. 

All of the additional appropriation 
being sought would go directly. for 
field labor as the skeleton field force 
now employed could be expanded sev- 
eral times with very little increase 
in administrative expense, Mr. Fletch- 
er points out. 





Take a Look INSIDE. 


THE NEW ALLIS-CHALMERS 





SER GE SOP IE POE TE LE 


‘re a good look at the above pic- 
ture, It’s a combination view of 
the inside and outside of the new 
streamlined Allis-Chalmers free-swing- 
ing sifter. 

Note the clean-flowing lines . . . the 
total absence of ledges and cross bars 
...the smooth, sleek-looking panels. 
It's the newest in sanitary sifters — 
built to help you meet today’s pure 
food standasds. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS(&) 





























Yes, it’s steeamlined and redesigned 
—not only in appearance, but also in 
functional engineering. Listed above 
are just a few of the many new features 
incorporated. 

This modern sifter is available for 
prompt delivery in four and six section 
sizes — with 12, 17, 22 or 27 sieves in 
each section, 

Contact any Allis-Chalmers sales office 
for full details, Or write direct, using 
handy coupon. 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF FLOUR MILL EQUIPMENT 









--- WRITE FOR BULLETIN --- 


A 2626 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1102A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

We are interested in the new Allis-Chalmers 

Free-Swinging Sifter and would like to ob- 

tain further details as indicated below. 


C) Please send new bulletin 0687180 on 
Allis-Chalmers Free-Swinging Sifter, 


[-] Would like to have Allis-Chalmers rep- 
resentative call, No obligation, 





Name 





Company 





Address 





City State 
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Hard Springs, Hard Winters 
Equal in Protein Quality — 


N accurate comparison between 
the protein quality of hard win- 

ter and hard spring wheats was pos- 
sible in a study reported in a recent 
issue of Cereal Chemistry. The study, 
made by Karl F. Finney and Mark A. 
Barmore while they were stationed 
at the Federal Hard Winter Wheat 
Quality Laboratory, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, “clearly demonstrates that the 
best quality hard winter and hard 
spring wheat varieties are equal in 
protein quality or breadmaking ca- 


pacity, as are also the medium and 
poor quality varieties of the two 
classes.” 

The report, entitled “Loaf Volume 
and Protein Content of Hard Winter 
and Spring Wheats,” details the re- 
sults of a study undertaken primarily 
to determine the relationship between 
protein content and loaf volume with- 
in a variety. This relationship is one 
of the important properties that de- 
termines the suitability of. a new 
wheat variety for breadmaking. 


The report presents the results of 
a study continuing over four years 
and includes 14 hard winter wheats 
and eight hard spring~ wheats. 

In commenting on the comparison 


of hard winter and hard spring varie- _ 


ties, the authors state: 

“An examination of the data shows 
that the loaf volume potentialities 
of representative hard spring wheat 
varieties covers about the same range 
as that of hard winter wheats. For 
example, Thatcher and Pilot appear 
to be very nearly equal to Nebred 
and Minturki and slightly better than 
Pawnee and Comanche; Marquis is 
equal to Blackhull and slightly be- 
low Kharkof, Wichita and Tenmarg; 
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how to build a better doughnut 


Leaven your prepared doughnut mix with Monsanto Phosphates 


and you build a better product... 


build better sales. With 


Monsanto Phosphates, your mix holds its leavening strength 


through channels of 


Culinary success brings you repeat sales.. 


trade and on to the dining-room table. 
. better profits. 


Monsanto Phosphates give you these advantages because of 
their purity and uniform leavening power. 

Every step in the production of Monsanto Phosphates is under 
strict Monsanto control, beginning with Monsanto-mined, 
Monsanto-refined elemental phosphorus of better than 99.9% 


purity. This thorough 


quality control assures unvarying results 


every time you use Monsanto Phosphates to build better dough- 
nuts, cakes, biscuits, pie crust, gingerbread and muffins. 

Discover how easy it is to improve products and profits with 
Monsanto Phosphates. Send for additional information and 
samples today. Use the coupon, contact the nearest Monsanto 
Office or write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Desk B, 


Phosphate Division, 


MONSANTO 


a -o— 


CHEMICALS 








1781 South Second St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 

Desk B, Phosphate Division 

1781 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 

Please send, without cost or obligation; ____ Samples; 
___Details on free kitchen-test laboratory service. 


FREE LABORATORY SERVICE 


The services of Monsanto's modern 
kitchen-test laboratories are yours 
upon request... without cost or 
obligation. Cereal chemists of long 
experience will give you an un- 
biased, confidential report on your 
products and may suggest im- 
provements in your formulations. 


Monsanto Phosphates for 
Leavening and Mineralization 
HT Mono Calcium Phosphate 

Di Caltium Phosphate 

Tri Calcium Phosphate 

Calcium Pyrophosphate 

Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Ferric Pyrophosphate 
Ferric Orthophosphate 
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Street 











City 





SERVING INDUSTRY... 
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Merit is similar to Cheyenne, where- 
as Premier is somewhat poorer than 
Early Blackhull; and Progress is 
about midway between the two poor- 
est hard winter wheats, Red Chief! 
and Chiefkan.” 

The authors point out that Dr. R. 
K, Larmour, now with Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, “came to 
this same general conclusion” after 
summarizing the published informa- 
tion on hard winter and spring wheats 
and conducting baking tests on one 
crop of both classes of wheat. 

Dr. Larmour’s report, “A Compar- 
ison of Hard Winter and Hard Spring 
Wheats,” concluded that there was 
not any significant difference in pro- 
tein quality between the two class*s, 
There are differences (as Mr. Fin- 
ney and Mr. Barmore also point out) 
within classes and within varieties 
of the same class. These differences 
in protein quality have been report:d 
on previously, 

The bibliography appended to the 
Finney-Barmore report as published 
in Vol. 15, No. 5, of Cereal Chemist -y 
is an excellent collection of the pu)- 
lished literature on wheat quality 
P. L. D. 
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SCIENTIST DISCUSSES 
WHEAT STARCH MARKET 


MINNEAPOLIS—New sspecializ d 
uses for wheat starch and its by- 
product, wheat gluten, will have to 
be found before there is any sizeable 
market for the starch. Dr. Walter 
Carlson, a member of the staff of the 
special commodities division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Ine., in a _ discussion 
“Wheat and Its By-Products,” said 
that corn starch now accounts for 
about 98% of the domestic starch 
consumption. His address was a fea- 
ture of the regular meeting of the 
Northwest Section, American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, held at 
the Andrews Hotel recently. 

Dr. Carlson said that wheat starch 
could be regarded either as a prod- 
uct or a by-product. He added that 
it was uneconomical to start with 
wheat as a raw product, however. 
Low grade flours, frequently a bur- 
den on the market, is the most eco 
nomical source. 

Since corn starch is less expensive 
to produce, wheat starch, he said, 
must “find its own market” in spe 
cialized uses or as a modified starch 
To make production economical, D1 
Carlson added, uses must also b 
found for wheat gluten, a by-produc 
of wheat starch manufacture. 

One market for gluten is in th 
manufacture of amino acids ani 
monosodium glutamate, a seasonin; 
agent coming more and more in us: 
by the food manufacturing industry 
He said that at the present there ar: 
four principal manufacturers 0! 
monosodium glutamate in the U.S 
Fwo producers depend upon wheat o1 
its milled products as the raw prod 
uct; one uses sugar beet pulp anc 
one uses corn. 

The meeting was conducted by) 
Frederick Schmalz, King Midas Flou 
Mills, Minneapolis. During the intro- 
duction of guests, Mr. Schmalz called 
on C. W. Brabender, German cerea! 
chemist and inventor, to relate brief- 
ly some of his observations during a 
recent trip back to his homeland. 

Dr. Brabender said added empha- 





ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 
TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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erchen Scale Feeders— 
roven by Performance 


W&T Merchen Scale Feeders, blending BY WEIGHT once again have 
proven their worth as reliable, economical feeders. 












A typical example of their dependable foolproof operation is shown in 
the installation pictured. All 9 of these feeders are interlocked for automatic, 
continuous blending operation. The installation is designed so that if bridg- 
ing or arching in hoppers occurs or if any feeder is starved of material the 
entire blending operation will automatically stop — thus protecting the 
formula. In addition,each feeder motor can be manually operated by push 
button and as an added safety aes, any power failure will automatically 
shut down the entire system. 


Other major design characteristics of W&T Merchen Scale Feeders 
include: 














Capacity—9” Belt—from a few ounces up to 500 pounds per minute. 
18” Belt—from a few ounces up to 3000 pounds per minute. 






FEED RANGE—a wide range of feed rates and arrangements is possible to 
accommodate different materials and operating conditions. 






FEED REGISTER—permits calculation of total amount fed during any 
given period. 


CONSTRUCTION—sturdy, dust tight and corrosion resistant. 


Write now and learn how feeding BY WEIGHT with the W&T Merchen 
Scale Feeder can cut your feeding costs. 


" WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INC. 
CHLORINE AND CHEMICAL CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY * REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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TRIPETTE & RENAUD Fils Sailly-Saillisel & . Paris, France 


birthplace of world-famous 


“SHUTTLE BRAND” SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


OUTSTANDING FOR ITS UNIFORMITY, DURABILITY, TENSILE STRENGTH 








For reliable results in your bolting operations insist on this 
Trade Mark 






Distributors: 







Importers: The J. K. HOWIE CO. H. O. PURVINE 
F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS., Inc. 20 oe, ie Shae mates 
100 Gold St. New York 7, N. Y. Miansape , , 






S. HOWES CO., Inc., KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. Winnipeg, Canada 
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sis is being given to research in ce- 
real chemistry in Germany at this 
time, because of the fact that the 
average German diet now is about 
83% carbohydrate. Since major re- 
liance must be put on the carbohy- 
drates, the chemists are attempting 
to find more food uses for the cereal 
crops. 
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PFIZER SALES EXPANSION 
ANNOUNCED AT CONFERENCE 


NEW YORK—The expansion of the 
sales department and formation of 
several new departments for Chas. 
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Pfizer & Co., Inc., were announced 
by Fred J. Stock, vice president in 
charge of sales. The announcement 
was made during a recent sales con- 
ference for company personnel. 

* New staff service department man- 
agers announced included E. G. Goett, 
sales development; M. N. DeNoyelles, 
sales service; D. A. Hilton, export, 
and E. W. Whitney, advertising. 

R. H. Briggs was named manager 
of the industrial sales division; C. P. 
Walker was named ‘head of the me- 
dicinal chemicals and _ antibiotics 
sales division, and a third division 
will handle sales to the food and 
beverage industry. 





Several changes in field sales man- 
agement were also announced: R. G. 
von Bernuth, formerly western sales 
manager, has been promoted to man- 
ager of the eastern sales region. P. 
Weber will be acting manager of the 
western sales region. N. A. Grimm, 
a director of the company, continues 
as manager of the midwestern sales 
region, with offices in Chicago. 

In announcing these promotions 
and the creation of the new depart- 
ments, Mr. Stock said that the ex- 
pansion and diversification of the 
company’s line of fine chemicals and 
antibiotics called for a more versa- 
tile and specialized internal sales 





THE NEW SERIES WOLF LB SIFTER 


pe. 


Perfect Circle......PLUS 


























out-moded method of leveling by regripping the individual reeds. Steel cables used as sifter reeds are 


subject to contraction and expansion and may easily unbalance the swing into a dangerous walk, they 
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screws, with lock nuts (1), provide a posi- 
tive, quick leveling device eliminating the 


neither desirable or necessary on the New Series WOLF LB Sifter. 


totally 
clamping device... 
edge construction. . 
100% free-swinging New Series WOLF LB 


Sifter the most efficient and practical sifter 


maintenance 


Time tested, modern engineering principles 
. . the patented Wolf-Shatzer Drive .. . 


concealed, entirely new, 


offered the milling industry to date. 


A revolutionary development in high and 
low speed sifters used for large capacity 
scalping, grading and bolting, this great 


sifter easily increases capacity. 


The Wolf-Shatzer Drive can be set easily 
and quickly for any throw up to 4”, and 
completely eliminates all jerky motion or 


strain on the sifter box. 


Simplicity of design, a minimum of moving 
parts, and sturdy construction assure lower 
light 
aluminum box-end castings grip the load 


costs. The strong, 


and bind the boxes in the vertical and 
horizontal centers, combining rigid con- 
struction with basic free-swinging. The set 


Wolf Products Improve Sanitation 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


CHAMBERSBURG e PENNSYLVANIA 


sieve 
stream-lined beveled- 


. all join in making this 


are 
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organization. It is his belief that 
through these changes the Pfizer field 
sales staff will be better able to meet 
the widely varied needs of the 15 
major industries to whom Pfizer sells. 

Climaxing the week’s activities 
was a banquet given at the Hotel 
Dorset, New York. Following the 
dinner, which was attended by more 
than 150 members of the sales and 
plant staff, John L. Smith, president 
of Pfizer, announced the retirement 
of A. A. Teeter, a senior vice presi- 
dent who has been actively associated 
with Pfizer for 33 years. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Self-Cleaning Magnet 


A manufacturer of nonelectric per- 
manent magnets has announced th: 
introduction of an automatic self 
cleaning magnet to remove tramp 
metal from grain, coal and other ma- 
terials. The unit consists of a perma- 
nent magnet and a motor-driven, end 
less crossbelt. The magnet holds the 
tramp iron to the underside of the 
crossbelt, which carries it to the side 
beyond the influence of the magnetic 
field, at which point it is discharged. 
The device can be installed over con- 
veyor belts, spouts or chutes. 


Photoelectric Indicator 


A photoelectric cell and light 
source has been adapted for use as 
a densitometer to indicate the den- 
sity of smoke passing through the 
flue or. breaching of a heating o1 
power plant. Supplementary equip- 
ment available includes bell alarms 
to signal excessive smoke, densitom- 
eters to give continuous indications of 
smoke density and recorders to re- 
cord the time of day at which exces- 
sive smoke passes through the stack. 

Its use as a smoke indicator is only 
one of its many applications. 


Safety Light 


A portable transformer, weighing 
four .and on@fourth pounds, which 
reduces a 100-volt circuit to only 6 
volts, is built into a safety light ex- 
tension for use in damp surroundings 
such as boilers, tanks, vats, under- 
ground vaults, etc. The low voltage 
safeguards workers from the possibil- 
ity of fatal electric shock while work- 
ing with the conventional type of 110- 
volt extension trouble lamp, often 
caused by the accidental grounding 
of the lamp. 


Safety Treads 


National distribution of a new type 
of nonslip material for stair treads, 
ramps, catwalks, building entrances 
and floors was announced recently. 

The new material has a pressure- 
sensitive adhesive which enables it 
to be laid as easily as tape without 
requiring application experience. It 
consists of hard mineral grits sur- 
face-coated on a toughened fabric. 
Made in red, green, silver and natural 
black, the safety strip material is 
available. in factory-cut sizes for 








stairways, brick-size cleats, tile-size 
cleats, larger all-purpose cleats, and 
in roll form. The adhesive is protect- 
ed by a cloth liner which is pulled off 
just prior to application. 
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CONTINUOUS 


for Flour 


Mill-wide installations of “ENTOLETER” Centrifugal Ma- 
chines are a most effective solution to the problem of mill © 
sanitation. The “ENTOLETER” system of insect control 
assures a complete and continuous kill, protects raw ma- 
terials, material before and after storage, and finished 
products before packaging. The threat of insect multipli- 
cation is eliminated; flour, meal and other milled products 
are protected from adulteration by insect excretia. In 
addition to these services, the “ENTOLETER” action is an 
excellent means of blending flours, mixing compounds, 


and improving vitamin distribution. 


REMEMBER — a batch of flour or a finished product does 
not have to be heavily infested to endanger product 


purity. One live insect or egg in your product is a threat 


FNTOLETER 


98 BO ee 








ovttuuouelnsect Control 


Le. This battery of “ENTOLETER” Centrifugal Machines protects flour streams 


INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM 



















Streams 


to its quality and reputation. Gov- MAIL AON 
ernment authorities report that couron 

ONE flour beetle excretes 5525 

pellets in developing from egg to adult—approximately 
200 to 300 pellets daily. It isn’t surprising that your cus- 
tomers prefer products that have “ENTOLETER” protection. 


Foreign Distributors 
Henry Simon, Ltd., Stockport, England 





ENTOLETER DIVISION 


The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc 
1189 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Conn. 


Send full information on “ENTOLETER” Continuous 
Insect Control System. 
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DIABLEND 


Top Quality 





Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your es- 
tablished standards. But improper 
diastatic treatment can spoil your 
most careful wheat selection and 
milling methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt 
plant under automatically controlled 
atmospheric conditions. DIA- 
BLEND is manufactured to a stand- 
ard level of maltose, milled so it is 
free flowing for accurate feeding. 


Ww 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. Maltose or 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free 
to DIABLEND users. Ask for a sample and quota- 
tion of DIABLEND today. 


Ww 


B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. 


1300 W. Carroll 





Chicago, Illinois 











News FULLERGRIPT BRUSH 


.-- for 
elevator 
legs 


(loan 


Connors 


When cleaning flour elevator legs, the big problem 
is to remove the weevil-breeding accumulation in 
the corners. But today this problem has been 
solved by the Fullergript Adjustable Flour El-- 
vator Leg Brush. 


This ingeniously designed brush introduces square-ci:t 
corners — which sweep thoroughly in the leg corners. Jn 
construction this Fullergript brush employs a magnesiu: 
holder — bolted permanently to your belt or chain — and 
to this holder three specially designed Fullergript strips are 
attached. This method of fastening permits you to adju:t 
the brush positions — both for size of chute and for wea’. 





















































You will want to know more about this brush. Just mail 
us a letter. 


<-> FULLERGRIPT 

















INDUSTRIAL DIVISION - 3630 MAIN ST., HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


me FLEXOVEYOR 


Box-car Loader cuts costs and adds 
profits with its amazing versatility. 


Flexoveyor makes 
easy work of load- 
ing and unloading 
box-cars and 
trucks. The dis- 
charge end can be 
placed anywhere 
in the car to take 
the product all the 
way to the piling site. 
When not in use for 
loading operations, the 





AROUND 
THE CORNER 
AND INTO 
THE 

BOX- 

CAR 








FLEXIBLE Discharge end turns 90° either way 
PORTABLE Can be used anywhere in the plant 
REVERSIBLE Can be used for loading or unloading 





ADJUSTABLE Simple hand-operated hydraulic Flexoveyor Car Loader 

lifts raise and lower either end can be used as part of a 
standard conveyor line in 

Flexoveyor floor conveyors, pilers, and bag the plant itself. 

flatteners can also be put to money-saving 

use in your plant. Tell us your conveying —_--- 

problem—there is a Flexoveyor a \ 

designed for whatever need you ” 1 





have. -- A ign te, \ 

MAIL COUPON TODAY FoR FREE ‘4. \ 

WLLUSTRATED LITERATURE \ \ 
Midwest Representatives: V Firm Se ae 


"eect, gue auiig | sone wo 
De oe ape 
FLEXOUEVOR FG. COMPANY 


St. Louis 3, Mo. Kansas City 1, Mo. 
1220 SOUTH ACOMA ST DENVER 10, COLORADO 
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U.S. Civilian Food Use of Wheat 
Drops to Lowest Point Since 1940 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, reporting on 
the national food situation, says that 


-even though supplies were large, the 


total domestic food use of wheat in 
1948 was about 475 million bushels, 
the lowest since 1940. On a per capita 
basis civilian consumption of wheat 
production in the U.S. was only 195 
Ib. (grain equivalent), as compared 
with 204 Ib. in 1947 and 220 Ib. in 
the prewar period 1935-39. 

Stocks of wheat in all storage 
positions Jan. 1, 1949, were 857 mil- 
lion bushels, the largest since 1943. 
This quantity was held as stocks de- 
spite the fact that exports and ship- 
ments of wheat and wheat flour (in- 
cluding 184 million bushels for civil- 
ian feeding in occupied areas abroad) 
reached the equivalent of about 503 
millon bushels—the largest exports 
of any single nation in history. in 
one calendar year. 

Deducting the Jan. 1 stocks, do- 
mestic food use and 1948 exports 
from the total 1948 supplies of 2,090 
million bushels (Jan. 1, 1948, stocks 
of 802 million bushels and a crop 
of 1,288 million bushels) indicates 
that total domestic disappearance 
other than for civilian food use 
amounted to 255 million bushels. 


Bread Prices Average Higher 


The retail prices of white bread, as 
reported by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, increased 0.7% to a record 
13.9¢ between January and February, 
and then remained constant during 
all of 1948. For the year as a whole, 
prices averaged more than 11% above 
the 1947 level. The price of wheat 
flour in 1948 averaged 2% higher 
than a year earlier. Prices declined in 
almost every month in 1948 in con- 
trast with a rise in almost each month 
in 1947. 


With large harvests in 1948, grains 
are again generally in plentiful sup- 
ply. Retail prices of grain products 
are expected to continue near pres- 
ent levels at least in the first half 
of 1949. 


Supplies of wheat in 1949 are ex- 
pected to be large. The acreage seed- 
ed to winter wheat in 1948 was a 
new record high at 61.4 million acres, 
and indications are that the crop may 
be 965 million bushels, below the 
record of 1,068 million in 1947 but 
above the 1937-46 average of 689 mil- 
lion bushels. If conditions are favor- 
able, a large acreage of spring wheat 
will be seeded. Disappearance of 
wheat in the first six months of 1949 
is expected to be about as follows: 
food, 235 million bushels; feed, 65 
million; seed, 26 million, and exports, 
230 million. If the distribution occurs 
as currently anticipated, the July 1, 
1949, carry-over would be about 300 
million bushels, higher than the pre- 
war 1932-41 average of 225 million 
bushels. With wheat supplies estab- 
lished and no significant change in 
demand in prospect, flour and bread 
prices are expected to continue at 
about current levels at least during 
the first half of 1949. 

Rice consumption by civilians in 
the U.S. in 1948 was about 48 Ib. 
(milled basis) per capita, about the 
same as a year earlier but below the 
5.6 Ib. in 1935-39. Retail prices of 
rice averaged 31% above 1947. At 
these prices, supplies from the record 
1947 crop were sufficient to meet the 


reduced domestic demand and pro- 
vide substantial quantities for export. 
Exports and shipments to US. terri- 
tories in the 1948 marketing year 
were the largest quantity ever shipped 
out of the country. 

Corn products were in relatively 
shorter supply during the first three 
quarters of the year (after the short 
1947 crop) than they were during 
the comparable period of 1947. With 
the very heavy marketings in the fall 
season from the record 1948 crop of 
3,651 million bushels, the production 
of corn syrup, sugar and starch in- 
creased substantially. Civilian con- 
sumption of corn products in 1948 
was approximately 58 Ib. (grain 
equivalent) per capita, a reduction 
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of about 15% from the preceding 
year’s level. Exports of corn and corn 
products in 1948 were only one third 
as large as the very large quantity 
which was shipped out of the coun- 
try in 1947. 

Exports of food during the year 
were again ‘very large. However, a 
somewhat smaller part of the na- 
tion’s food supply was exported in 
1948 than in 1947. 

Use of rye in 1949 is not expected 
to be much different from that of 
the preceding year. Although the 
acreage seeded in rye was 3.4 million, 
11% below a year earlier, the pros- 
pective smaller output than the 26 
million bushels of 1948 is likely to 
cover anticipated requirements. 

Supplies of rice in 1949 are expect- 
ed to continue large. A new record 
crop was harvested in 1948, and sup- 
plies are expected to be large enough 
to meet anticipated domestic demand 
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and to provide substantial quantities 
for export. 


Food Consumption Large 


Civilian per capita consumption of 
food in the U.S. this year is expected 
to continue at about the 1948 level 
which was 12% above the prewar av- 
erage. Retail food prices are likely to _ 
average somewhat lower in 1949 than 
in the past year when they set a new 
high. No sharp decline is anticipated. 

Somewhat larger supplies of live- 
stock products will be available than 
in 1948 with the increases coming in 
the latter part of the year. More pork 
will be available for consumption in 
1949 but less of the other meats. 
Poultry consumption in 1949 will av- 
erage about the same as 1948, for the 
year as a whole, with smaller sup- 
plies during the first half of the year 
offset by larger supplies later in the 
year. Consumption of eggs and of the 
major dairy products also will be 





Hight Richmond Sifter Salesmen at Work 


These 8 Richmond 
Super Sifters—part 
of a group of 24— 
installed in the 
Mennel Milling Co. 
of Fostoria, Ohio— 
like other Richmond 
Sifters everywhere 
—are good salesmen 
for more Richmond 
Sifters because 


they’re— 


Sanitary 
Efficient 
Economical 


Modern 


Easily 
Maintained 








Free Swinging (originated by Richmond Mfg. Co.) 
Backed by 85 years of service to the milling industry. 


We'll be glad to check your sifting requirements any time. There’s no obliga- 


tion. Why not call today? 


RichHMonn Manuracturinc Company 
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about the same as in the year 1948. 
More fats and oils will be available 
because of the record output of vege- 
table oils in 1948-49, 

Civilian consumption per capita of 
butter, cereal products, dried fruits, 
potatoes and sweet potatoes is ex- 
pected to continue this year below 
the average for 1935-39. However, the 
consumption of other individual foods 
will continue well above the prewar 
rate. 

Record Highs in Price 

Food consumption by civilians in 
the U.S. in 1948 was down 3% from 
the previous year’s rate, but still sub- 
stantially above the 1935-39 average. 


erties Dedicated to 
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Retail food prices during the past 
year hit record highs principally be- 
cause of the continued strong domes- 
tic demand for food. 

Most of the decline in consumption 
from the 1947 rate was the result of 
smaller supplies of livestock prod- 
ucts. The production of all types of 
meat was lower, as was the output 
of milk, poultry and eggs. 

On a per capita basis, U.S. civilians 
consumed more cheese, condensed and 
evaporated milk, fishery products, fats 
and oils other than butter, fresh vege- 
tables, dry edible beans, canned fruit 
juices and sugar than in 1947. Con- 
sumers got about the same quantities 


the Nutritional Advance 


of th Foc 


a 


of eggs, dried fruit, treenuts, rice and 
barley and oat products. However, 
per capita consumption was smaller 
for meat, chicken and turkey, fluid 


milk and cream, butter, ice cream, 


most fresh and processed fruits, most 
processed vegetables, potatoes and 
sweet potatoes. 


Traditional Millers 


(Continued from page la) 
young Raines has spent some time 
working for the company. He says 
that he became interested in flour 


KEEPING FAITH WITH NATURE 


THE OLD MILL RESTS for now the huge demand for 
fine white flour is far beyond the capacity of wind- 
driven machinery. But wheat loses some of its vita- 
min value in modern milling. Fortunately, these 
vital properties are easily restored through vitamin 
enrichment. The medical and allied professions, 
nutritionists, millers and bakers themselves are 
already responsible for legislation supporting en- 
richment in 23 states representing 67,000,000 
people. Bakers and millers Keep Faith With Nature, 
and their customers, when they restore health- 
giving qualities through enrichment. 


An Outstanding Nutritional Accomplishment 


“ROCHE 


Enriched white bread and rolls, enriched flour, enriched macaroni 
products, enriched breakfast cereals, enriched farina all have Na- 
ture's vitamin valves restored. Thus is the nation’s diet improved. 


Vitamins 


for Enrichment 


VITAMIN DIVISION - HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC.+ NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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mill design and construction while 
working for his uncle’s firm. It is 
Mr. Raines’ belief that the foreign 
fields offer many “wonderful oppor- 
tunities” to young men with training 
in milling. 

John Jackman (technology) is the 
son of David S. Jackman, vice presi- 
dent, treasurer and general manager 
of the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita. 
John’s brother, David, Jr., also is 
with the company and the two sons 
represent the third generation of the 
Jackman family in the business, 
since the elder Mr. Jackman’s father 
was a miller. John’s intentions are 
to specialize in milling technology 
and leave the administrative chores 
to his brother. 

Hart King (administration) got 
his first job in a flour mill when 
he was 16 years old, working in the 
laboratories of the Arrow Mills, Inc., 
Houston, Texas, where his father is 
chief chemist. 

Rex McCammon (technology) is 
studying milling at the suggestion of 
his brother, John, a member of the 
staff of the hard wheat quality lab- 
oratory connected with the milling 
department. He hopes some day to be 
superintendent of a mill. 

Donald McKee (administration) 
became interested in the milling 
school through a fellow student. 
Don’s father, C. E. McKee, is assist- 
ant comptroller for Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago. 

William Mahoney (technology) has 
four uncles in the business. In 1939, 
when he was 18, Mr. Mahoney got a 
job. with the General Mills, Inc., 
plant ‘at Buffalo, N.Y., where he 
worked until going to war in 1942. 
He is now on leave of absence from 
General Mills and will return to that 
company as a trainee. 

Fred Merrill (administration) is 
the son of E. F. Merrill, treasurer 
and general manager of Moore-Low- 
ry Flour Mills Co., Coffeyville, Kan- 
sas. Young Merrill got his start in 
milling by working in the plant dur- 
ing summer vacations while in high 
school. 

John Meyer (chemistry) has an 
uncle, two brothers and his father 
in the milling industry. His father, 
Frank Meyer, is with Schultz-Bau- 
jan & Co., Beardstown, Ill. A cousin, 
Prof. Frank Wichser, is on the mill- 
ing department faculty. Mr. Meyer 
intends to take all of the courses in 
milling technology that he can work 
into his chemistry curriculum. “I 
want to be trained for anything they 
throw at me when I go to work,” he 
explains. He plans to get a master 
of science degree before looking for 
a job. 

Charles Miller (administration) is 
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the “kid brother” of James W. Mil- 
ler, a miember of the staff of ‘the 
Kansas City office of this journal. 
Charles prefers sales work to tech- 
nology and plans to enter that field 
upon his graduation from college. 

John Money (technology) learned 
about the Kansas milling school 
through his father, C. A. Money, 
chief engineer for Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago. John worked for General 
Mills, Inc., in Chicago as a drafts- 
man before coming to the college and 
enrolling in the course in milling 
technology. 

Joel Nightingale (technology) was 
urged to enroll at Kansas State Col- 
lege by Lowell Armstrong, production 
manager of Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., Louisville. Joel’s father, George 
Nightingale, is division manager for 
the company. Joel has been “around 
mills for years” and also has had ex- 
perience in grain elevators. 

Robert M. Pease, Jr., is the fifth 
generation of his family to be active 
in the flour milling industry. His 
father is vice president of: the Color- 
ado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver. 
Robert, Jr., now is working toward 
a master of science degree, having 
received his bachelor of science de- 
gree in economics from the Univer- 
sity of Colorado in 1947. 

George Poelma (technology) grew 
up, he says, in a mill at Beloit, Kan- 
sas, where his father, Laurence, was 
head miller. The elder Mr. Poelma 
now manages Amboy Products Co., 
in Amboy, Neb. 

William Reichert (administration) 
is another fourth-generation miller. 
His father, William C., is president of 
the Reichert Milling Co., Freeburg, 
Ill, and his uncle, Elmer W., is sec- 
retary of the company. The family 
mill was established in 1886 by his 
great-grandfather. 

Howard Rinkel (technology) is the 
son of George Rinkel, owner of 
Greenfield Mills at Howe, Ind. Mr. 
Rinkel bought the mill in 1904 when 
it observed its 70th anniversary. The 
mill, a small combination wheat flour 
and buckwheat flour plant, originally 
was water-powered but has since 
been converted to electricity. 

Clair Risser (technology) comes 
from another milling family. His fa- 
ther, Charles E., learned milling from 
his own father. Clair’s father now is 
in charge of bolter maintenance for 
the Fostoria, Ohio, plant of Mennel 
Milling Co., and has another son who 
is a miller in the same plant. The eld- 
er Mr. Risser is pleased that his son 
has the opportunity to combine col- 
lege training with experience. 

Hal Ross (administration) is a 
third-generation miller. His father, 
Carl, is manager of the Ross Milling 
Co., Ottawa. Hal has two uncles 
in the business also. 

Douglas Stock is the third genera- 
tion of the Hillsdale, Mich., Stocks. 
The family company, F. W. Stock & 
Sons, Inc., was founded-by Douglas’ 
grandfather in 1865. Harold F. Stock, 
Douglas’ father, now is president of 
the company. 

John Stout (administration) is the 
son of John A. Stout, vice president 
of the Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. John has worked in his 
father’s company’s mills and blending 
plants during summer vacations since 
he was 15 years old. He probably will 
go into sales work in the South when 
he finishes college. 

Max Tetlow (administration) has 
had considerable experience in grain 
elevators. His father, C. E. Tetlow, 
is assistant manager of the Farmers 
Union Co-Operative Elevator, Portis, 
Kansas, and an uncle manages 
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grain elevator at Downs, Kansas. 
Max said that this father persuaded 
him to enroll in the milling school, 
and adds that he likes the course 
very much. 

Malcom Tornqvist (technology) is 
a special student, since he is not en- 
rolled in the regular curriculum and 
received his bachelor of science de- 
gree in Sweden. His father, F. M. 
Tornqvist, owns a mill at Norrkop- 
ing, Sweden. To this mill go honors 
for permanency of location, as there 
has been a mill of some kind at the 
same location for the past 600 years. 

Jerry Vanier (technology) is a son 
of John Vanier, president of two 










The new Richardson Flour Packing System consists of 
three parts: (1) screw type feeder; (2) GGG-38 flour 
scale; (3) G-23 packer. Packer is of auger type with 
modified Richardson Universal, air-operated bag holder. 
A 7¥V_ HP motor drives auger at 800 rpm, and the flour 
is forced into the bag as the holder slides down the 


auger tube. Two air cylinders oppose downward motion of 
bag and bag holder and the amount of packing can be adjusted 


by varying the air pressure in these cylinders. 


SCALE COMPANY 
NEW JERSEY 


CLIFTON - 








Kansas milling companies and treas- 
urer of a third company in Iowa. 
But it was because of another mill- 
ing student, and not through his 
father’s efforts, that Jerry is en- 
rolled in the milling school. He en- 
rolled first in the engineering school. 
His father’s companies are the Web- 
er Flour Mills Co., and the Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina; and Inland 
Mills, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. 

J. D. Veal (technology) got his in- 
troduction to milling when he worked 
in a mill during vacation. He liked it 
and decided to enroll at Kansas State 
in the milling technology curriculum. 
He has a half-brother, W. P. Steph- 


sands of bags. 


Piling Up New 
Speed Records ! 


THE RICHARDSON 
FLOUR ‘PACKING 
SYSTEM 


After four years of experimentation and development, Richard- 
son offers millers a truly modern flour packing system. . . fast, 
accurate, safe, clean, versatile and proved on hundreds of thou- 
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ens, who is a miller with the Harvest 
Queen Milling Co. 

Working in the Board of Trade 
Building in Kansas City got Richard 
Walter (administration) interested 
in the milling business. His father, 
Dewey E. Walter, is manager of the 
Kansas City grain buying depart- 
ment of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Clayton Wilcox (administration) is 
a son of Donald Wilcox, manager 
of the Farmers Co-op. Assn. grain 
elevator at Bennington, Kan., out in 
the heart of the wheat country. He is 
interested chiefly in grain marketing 
and plans to work in the grain busi- 
ness when he finishes his schooling. 
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The Richardson combination permits one man to pre-weigh, 
pack and sew up to four bags per minute 
... with two men, up to seven bags. It can 
be switched from hard wheat to soft cake 
flours with only minor adjustments and will 
take open mouth textile or multiwall paper 
bags from 50 to 140 Ib. sizes. 

The System is explosion-proof through- 
out and built in accordance with National 
Electrical Code for Class 2, Group G 
hazardous locations. 

Strict conformance to best flour milling 
sanitation practices makes this combination 
virtually dust free. Extensive use of stain- 
less steel assures highest degree of clean- 
liness and avoidance of infestation. 

For full information on Richardson’s new, 
economical Flour Packing System, write for 
Bulletin No. 1048, just off the press. 


*An adaptation of this flour packer is setting equally spectacular rec- 


ords in packing feeds. For example: with one man packing and sew- 


ing—up to 250 begs per Min. on shorts; 180 bags per Min. on bran. 
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CANMORIE BRAND 
Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit Gauze 


Canmore Brand Silk Bolting Cloth is a product of the highest quality, 
made in Scotland by skilled silk weavers and technicians. 


Expert supervision at every stage of its manufacture ensures its 
perfection and complete efficiency. 


AS DEPENDABLE AS IT 1S BRITISH 


Robinson 


THOMAS ROBINSON AND SON LIMITED 


ROCHDALE... .. . ». ENGLAND 
aS iii ini ee 


AFRICA HOUSE KINGSWAY LONDON, W.C. 2 














For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 


SUPERIOR CARBIDE TOOLS 
For All Roll Corrugating 
Economical Increased Output 


CORRALLOY TOOL CO. 
Minneapolis 7, Minn. 

















Flour Exchange = “The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minnespotis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 





No argument 
can offset 


PERFORMANCE 
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With mixers, as with any other equipment, many claims can be pre- 
sented... but in the final analysis, it is the record of PERFORMANCE 
that determines its place in the field. 


Engineering research, plus thousands of actual mixing tests, is 
responsible for the paddle or agitator design of the PEERLESS. Mix- 
ing Arm Arrangement. Its wide adaptability to perfect mixing and 
blending has earned for it a nation-wide reputation for performance. 
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For a more rapid and thorough 
mixing action—investigate the 
PEERLESS All-Welded Steel 
Mixer. 
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Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


Mitt Mutua Fire Prevention BUREAU 


CHICAGO 

















& PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 





Jones-HerrecsaTerR Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 
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GIVE YOUR PET 
PRODUCT A BOOST 


with Sulton 





Kitchen towels, face towels, hand towels, tea towels ONE 2 5 LB. 


— are always in demand in every home. That's why meal or flour bag makes 2 ideal 


FULTON Towel Bags have hit the jack-pot of con- towels, size 13x26 in. 





sumer acceptance. Act now to take advantage of 


these useful, unique, new bags. Write today for ONE 50 LB. 


samples and price lists. meal, feed or flour bag makes 2 
large towels, size 15x34 in. 


ONE 100 LB. 
meal or flour bag makes 2 extra- 
large towels, size 18x42 in., or 
four smaller towels, size 18x21 in. 


BAG & COTTON MILLS ONE 100 LB. 


NEW ORLEANS ATLANTA DENVER MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS DALLAS KANSAS CITY, KANS. LOS ANGELES, CALIF feed sack makes four ideal 


70 towels, size 20x23 in. 


Convenient Service Branches from Coast to Coast 
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Gor POSITIVE ACCURACY i Cleaning— 
GRAIN Should Be Measured by LENGTH 


— 
SS ANY grains and seeds are al- 
' most identical in width or 


thickness and would be difficult to 
separate were it not for marked dif- 
ferences in their lengths. Oats, for 
example, are longer than wheat; 
cockle is shorter than wheat. By 
taking advantage of these length dif- 
ferences, exact separations can be 
made. Carter Discs contain thou- 
sands of undercut pockets which 
select or reject grains or seeds ac- 
cording to length. Carter Disc Sep- 
arators are built in many sizes and 
capacities for the exacting separa- 
tion of longer or shorter foreign 
materials from various kinds of 
grain or seeds. Get full details on 
machines to meet your needs. 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 


680 Nineteenth Avenue, N.E. Minneapolis 18, Minnesota 
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CHERISHING THE INEFFICIENT 


OUIS BROMFIELD, the agricultural novelist, 
told a group of business and professional men 
in Cincinnati recently that the problem of profit- 
able agriculture in this country requires for its solu- 
tion not continued price supports but discontinu- 
ance of what amounts to subsidizing and encour- 
aging inefficient farming. Mr. Bromfield does not, 
it is true, favor stopping support prices at this 
time, but he looks with aversion upon the whole 
business of parities and ‘subsidies. 

Only about 10% of our farmers, according to 
Mr. Bromfield, can properly be called good farm- 
ers, realizing optimum production and profit from 
land and livestock. About 30% are “pretty good,” 
with a 50 to 60% production of their potential, 
while the remaining 60%. produce little more than 
they consume. 

The “good” farmers feed approximately half 
the nation; the 30% of “pretty good” farmers 
feed most of the remaining 50%, and the 60% 
of near-marginal farmers feed scarcely anyone. 
Cotton farmers, “who get the highest parity 
guarantees and are the poorest farmers, feed 
nobody, a good many of. them not even them- 
selves properly.” 

“This system,” says Mr. Bromfield, ‘produces a 
kind of vicious circle in which we are simply 
underwriting and preserving a bad and unpro- 
ductive agriculture by subsidizing it and keeping 
it in existence. Total withdrawal of the subsidy 
program would liquidate thousands of incompe- 
tent farmers, but it also might spell the beginning 
of economic trouble for the rest of the nation. 
Modification of the program will have to be 
brought about gradually, but the ultimate answer 
and perhaps the only final one lies in better 
agriculture. 

“If we had as good an agriculture throughout 
the country as that practiced by the 10% of 
our good farmers, there would be no need for 
subsidy or parity guarantees of any _ kind. 
At present, a large part of our agriculture 
might be called truly a ‘kept’ agriculture. It is 
‘kept’ by the high prices maintained through 
government buying and restrictions, and it is 
‘kept’ by the tax money out of the other pocket 
of the city taxpayer which goes to pay for that 
government buying, and ‘in financing the vast 
bureaucracy that goes with it. 

“Slowly—perhaps too slowly—the city popu- 
lation is becoming aware of how much in high 
prices and taxes such things as soil erosion, de- 
pletion and declining production per acre are 
costing them. This is a significant knowledge, for 
only about 18% of our population is actually en- 
gaged in agriculture, and the rest of the popula- 
tion must pay high prices and subsidies and 
the expense of bureaucracy to make farmers 
prosperous.” , 

There have been times when we did not think 
highly of Mr. Bromfield’s utterances in the realm 
of agricultural sociology and economics, but in 
what we have quoted here we are in entire 
agreement. He has produced a great many books, 
mostly fiction, and he has written a great many 
articles and newspaper columns and speeches on 
an amazing variety of subjects—music, economics, 
agriculture, international politics, and a lot of 
miscellaneous things in between. He is a gentle- 
man farmer and he is full of remarkable if some- 
times fanciful ideas about how to grow things. 
When he was mentioned prominently early in the 
Tru-Deal as a possible candidate for the chair 
of secretary of agriculture we were inclined to 
say pooh. Now we begin to wonder—maybe 
Bromfield was exactly the right man, 
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BREAD tS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN BULL AS A MILLER 


RITISH flour millers take no pleasure in the 

Socialist threat to nationalize their industry 
in the event of a return of the present govern- 
ment to power in 1950. To them this simply means 
bigger business for U.S. and Canadian millers. 
They base their exceedingly gloomy forecasts 
upon their knowledge of what has already hap- 
pened to British industry under state control. 

The railways, the airways, the coal mines and 
the affiliated fuel services of Britain have a 
post-nationalization history of lowered efficiency 
and financial loss, a burden which ‘is borne by 
the taxpayer and the consumer in his joint 
capacity. Control in many cases is vested in re- 
tired civil servants and former trade union offi- 
cials who know nothing of the businesses they are 
supposed to control—at inflated salaries. National- 
ization is synonymous with higher costs and low- 
er output. 

There is no doubt that the British flour milling 
industry is as efficient as private enterprise can 
make it. Under its present management, with the 
Rank, Spillers and Cooperative combines taking a 
large and influential part, the rebuilding of old 
mills and the erection of new ones is being planned 
on a big scale. This would result, in due course, 
in Britain’s becoming self-sufficient in flour supply, 
while there would also be a substantial surplus 
for export. 

But if the sorry history of nationalized indus- 
try should be repeated in the flour trade, there is 
little chance of this handsome promise material- 
izing. It is even conceivable to British millers 
that greater imports of flour would be required, 
for the first few years at least, until the industry 
found its feet again after the social and economic 
adventurers had learned the hard way that it 
takes a miller to run a mill. 

What is bad for the British miller would not 
be so bad for the British importer of flour. And 
thus the fate of the British miller touches closely 
upon the fortunes of flour exporters on the 
American continent. 


e@e e 
THE ENGINEERS’ ANNIVERSARY 


HE silver anniversary of the American So- 

ciety of Bakery Engineers is being celebrated 
this month during the 25th annual meeting of 
the organization at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago, March 7-10. It is particularly signi- 
ficant that as the society reaches this important 
milestone in its history, interest in its annual 
meeting appears to be at a record high level. 
It is a deserved compliment to ASBE’° leaders 
that attendance at the annual meetings has grown 
from a few hundred persons to close to 2,000. 
The society has gained industry-wide recognition 
for the sobriety, earnestness and sense of sci- 
entific responsibility with which it approaches 
the problems of baking technology. Its past ac- 
complishments are large and the demands of the 
present and the predictable future indicate the 
need and the promise of even greater achieve- 
ments. 
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STANDARDS FOR BREAD 


HE hearing now being conducted in Washing- 

ton by the Federal Security Agency on bread 
standards is of the utmost importance to bakers 
and allied tradesmen alike. When the final set of 
standards has been officially promulgated it will 
define the kinds and amounts of required ingredi- 
ents which bread and related products must con- 
tain and the optional ingredients which they may 
contain. Once the standards have been adopted, 
bakers in interstate commerce will not be allowed 
to deviate from them. Bakers operating intrastate 
will be affected when the individual states adopt 
the federal requirements as their own. 


The dragging proceedings of the bread stan- 
dards hearing are remote from the day-to-day 
problems of the average baker. Recorded testi- 
mony to date represents more than 8,000 pages 
of scientific and technical questions and answers 
obscure to the average baker. A reading of the 
record would amaze the neighborhood baker be- 
cause of the great interest in his well-being that 
the hearing represents. 


The testimony has brought out a considerable 
number of conflicting views and opinions. It is 
to the credit of the allied trades representatives 
concerned, however, that selfish motives have been 
subordinated in the interest of assuring the pub- 
lic, the government and the baking industry that 
all possible facts concerning the proposed ingre- 
dients are brought out. 


Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking Co., Denver, 
president of the American Bakers Assn., recently 
made a brief appearance at the hearing as a wit- 
ness. Speaking “on behalf of the baking industry,” 
he presented the following statement: 


“The baking industry is the largest food proc- 
essing industry whose products are eaten three 
times a day, every day, by the great majority, if 
not all of the American people. Its members fully 
realize and recognize that this places on them a 
tremendous responsibility to the consuming pub- 
lic. We accept, and have always accepted, this 
responsibility. 


“Our interest in these hearings is the same as 
that of the public and the government, that is, 
the formulation of definitions and standards of 
identity which will be reasonable and will pro- 
mote honesty and fair dealing in the interest of 
consumers. 


“We think it advisable at this time to restate 
our position for the record: In the interest of the 
public and the resulting interest of the baking in- 
dustry, we want all (and I emphasize the word 
all) material information to be included in the 
record. We want it included as clearly and con- 
cisely as possible. We object to anything which 
would merely tend to befuddle or becloud material 
information. 


“We also object to irrevelant and immaterial 
testimony and questions, which have the effect of 
casting unwarranted and unnecessary suspicion 
on the baking industry, its members, its ingredi- 
ents and its products. 


“Our position, sir, we believe is clear; we be- 
lieve it is in the best interest of a full and clean 
and clear record. We trust that all parties will 
keep it in mind during the balance of this 
hearing.” 

Such a complete exploration of the makeup, 
method of manufacture, usefulness, harmlessness 
and nutritive value of proposed ingredients of 
bread is to be commended. The procedure is 
in the public interest and therefore also in the 
interest of the baking industry and its allied 
trades, 
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WILLIAM T. ODAM HONORED—Joseph H. Pillman is shown above 
presenting a gold wrist watch to William T. Odam. The watch was in- 
scribed: “Presented to William T. Odam in warm appreciation of gen- 
erous services to the London Flour Trade Association 1906-49.” At left 
committee member Percy Young, and on the right Gordon Ravenscroft 
of Ross T. Smyth & Co., Ltd., elected president of the association, look on. 





William T. Odam Honored for 


Service to London Flour Group 


LONDON — London flour traders 
honored William T. Odam, Mardorf, 
Peach & Co., Ltd., Feb. 16 when he 
resumed the office of secretary of the 
London Flour Trade Assn. after a 
two-year break necessitated by his 
election as vice president and subse- 
quently as president of the organiza- 
tion. 

His successor as president, Gordon 
Ravenscroft, Ross T. Smyth & Co., 
Ltd., asked Joseph H. Pillman, Pill- 
man & Phillips, and currently acting 
as trade advisor on imported flour to 
the Ministry of Food, to present an 
inscribed gold wrist watch to Mr. 
Odam in appreciation of his services 
to the association from 1906 to 1949. 
Mr. Pillman recalled that Mr. Odam’s 
first official position in the association 
was in 1906, when he was elected to 
the post of treasurer and that he suc- 
ceeded to the secretaryship in 1907 
for a period of two years. There- 
after, army service as a territorial 
interrupted Mr. Odam’s period of of- 


fice, although his interest in the 
affairs of the association remained 
as strong as ever. 

He was able to resume active par- 
ticipation as an office bearer in 1924 
and since then, with the exception 
of a break in 1926, he has served the 
association continuously, a _ period 
which included two terms as vice 
president and president. It was point- 
ed out that Mr. Odam had served as 
secretary for a total period of 22 
years and that he had been elected 
to one post or another on 28 sep- 
arate occasions, a record which mem- 
bers consider to be unique in the his- 
tory of the imported flour trade. 

Other appointments made by the 
association’s executive committee in- 
cluded that of Henry F. Egerton, 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., who suc- 
ceeds to the vice presidency for the 
first time. Mr. Egerton is associated 
with Mr. Pillman in the imported 
flour section of the Ministry of Food. 
Percy Cooper was also reappointed 
treasurer of the association. 





U. S. DOLLARS THE GOAL 
OF BALKAN GRAIN TRADING 


LONDON—Recent reports of grain 
deals between Austria and the east- 
ern countries adjacent to her indi- 
cate that despite Russian propaganda 
against the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, the communist satellites are 
being compelled to negotiate with 
western European countries for bad- 
ly needed raw materials and to ac- 
quire dollars in order that purchases 
can be made in the U.S. 


It is understood that an agreement 
has been made between Austria and 
Hungary whereby the latter country 
will deliver to Austria, a country 
benefiting under ERP arrangements, 
20,000 tons of rye and 3,000 tons of 
sunflower oil. Austria is to pay in 
American currency, and the amount 
involved has been put at more than 
$3.6 million. 

Hungary intends to use the dollars 
to buy American cotton. This is re- 
quired to supplement the supplies of 
poor quality cotton obtained from 


Russia under various barter agree- 
ments. 

Previous requests by Austria for 
supplies of grain from Hungary met 
with refusals; insufficiency of stocks 
being pleaded as the excuse. When 
the Austrians offered to pay in dol- 
lars, the Hungarians showed interest 
and immediately made supplies avail- 
able. Some of the dollars come from 
ERP funds and it is reported that 
negotiations for similar deals have 
been started between Austria and 
the communist states of Rumania 
and Poland. Poland is said to have 
offered 10,000 tons of rye and Ru- 
mania 50,000 tons of wheat. Both 
countries wish to use the dollars for 
making purchases of American cotton. 


BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


NEW COST-OF-LIVING RECORD 

OTTAWA—A jump of seven-tenths 
of a point in Canada’s official cost- 
of-living index, restoring it to an 
all-time high of 159.6, was reported 
by the Bureau of Statistics on the 
basis of December price trends. The 
bureau indicated that this latest 
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jump was, in a sense, seasonal and 
was due mostly to changes in service 
rates. Some foods dropped in Decem- 
ber but not sufficiently to offset other 
group increases. Canadian farm prod- 
ucts slipped from 142.3 to 141.5 in 
this period compared with a peak 
of 149.1 for the week ended June 
25 last year. 
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Wheat Acreage in 
England and Wales 
Surprisingly Low 


LONDON — A disclosure by the 
Ministry of Agriculture that the 
wheat acreage in England and Wales 
at the beginning of December was 
only 1,580,000 has caused consider- 
able surprise in British trading cir- 
cles. This figure compares unfavor- 
ably with the 2,022,000 acres under 
seed at the same time in 1947 and 
gives rise to some doubt concerning 
the ability of producers to reach the 
1949 target of approximately 2,250,- 
000 acres. While sowing operations 
were delayed, as a result of the re- 
tarded harvest arising from wet 
weather, it was expected that the 
recent mild conditions would allow 
the leeway to be made up. 

Crops in the U.K. are growing 
quickly and farmers still voice their 
concern at the possibility of hard 
frosts during February causing dam- 
age, a factor of increasing importance 
in view of the complete lack of snow 
cover. 

French crop reports also mention 
that the weather is too mild to per- 
mit a reasonable margin of safety 
and the dangers from frost are being 
stressed by farmers. Italian forecasts 
of the winter wheat sowings give a 
figure of 11,609,000 acres, an increase 
of 247,000 acres over last year. Pros- 
pects are said to be satisfactory. The 
corn crop in 1948 bettered the 1947 
return by nearly 12 million bushels 
the comparative figures being 82.4 
million bushels and 70.6 million 
bushels. 

Denmark also reports an increased 
crop acreage both for wheat and rye. 
Wheat acreage has been officially re- 
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ported at 200,000, compared with 
156,000 acres a year ago, while rye 
shows an increase from 405,000 acres 
to 452,000 acres. Rain ‘is still awaited 
in Spain and Portugal where the ef. 
fects of the recent drouth have caused 
concern. 

Threshing is progressing in Au- 
stralia and producers are said to be 
satisfied with the yield, both from the 
point of view of quantity and of qual- 
ity. The winter rains have not yet 
arrived in India and Pakistan and 
officials are still expressing disquiet 
at the effect on the crops. Indian 
comments stress that a good harvest 
is vital if food commitments are to 
be met since import requirements 


_ have been increased to the maximum. 


The drouth in South Africa has 
been broken, but rain came too late 
to provide much assistance for the 
corn crop. Heavy losses are expected. 
Recent estimates of the wheat crop 
indicate an outturn of 17,520,000 bu., 
which is slightly less than last year’s 
figure. Imports of wheat will still be 
required to maintain bread flour 
supplies. 
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BRITAIN TO SUBSIDIZE 
ULSTER FLAX GROWING 


LONDON—Flax growing in Ulster, 
Northern Ireland, which is still part 
of the U.K. and refuses to join the 
republic of Eire, is to be subsidized 
by the government for three years 
beginning with the 1949 season. 

This step has been taken in re- 
sponse to a joint request by the flax 
spinners and growers for a scheme 
to safeguard production. The object 
is to insure that the growers are 
paid a price that will give them a 
fair remuneration on their outlay, 
that a reasonable basic acreage is 
maintained under flax, and that the 
spinners may have some assurance 
of their requirements of Ulster flax 
and rescutched tow in order to main- 
tain employment in the industry. 

The scheme provides for a guar- 
antee by the spinning trade to pur- 
chase from the farmers a minimum 
of 4,000 tons of flax and 2,000 tons 
of rescutched tow in the 1949, 1950 
and 1951 seasons and for a guaran- 
tee by the government to take up 
the excess quantities. 








— 


EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





Robert Boothby, a prominent Brit- 
ish politician and former parliamen- 
tary secretary to the Ministry of 
Food, recently pictured for members 
of the Guild of Agricultural Journal- 
ists in London his plans if he were 
made minister of agriculture. He 
would demand, among other things, 
an absolute priority for the pur- 
chase of feedstuffs abroad and he 
would lower the extraction rate of 
flour in order to give more white 
bread to the public and more feed- 
stuffs to the livestock, to the great 
advantage of their respective diges- 
tions, he pointed out. 

The only opinion which caused 
agricultural experts present to join 
issue with him was his view that long 
term buying contracts, made on a 
government-to-government basis, per- 
formed a useful service, for the con- 
sumer and for the Dominion produc- 
er overseas, since such contracts 


gave the latter a certainty of mar- 
kets. Speaker for. the opposition view- 
point was Arthur Christiansen, editor 
of the pro-British Empire Daily Ex- 


By George E. Swarbreck 





press, a paper founded by Lord Bea- 
verbrook with a current circulation 
of over four million a day, who 
strongly deprecated the system of 
interstate trading as practiced today. 


x * * 

A bread shortage is reported from 
Gilbraltar, British bastion at the 
western entrance to the Mediter- 
ranean sea. The shortage has become 
so acute that a protest has been sent 
by workers to the Association of 
Civil Rights and to the Confedera- 
tion of Labor asking for immediate 
alleviation of the difficulties. Disor- 
derly queues have formed outside 
the bakeshops and flour is rationed 
to % lb. a week. Many of the civilian 
workers on Gibraltar are Spaniards 
who cross the border between Brit- 
ish territory and Spain each day. 
Bread is also scarce in the Spanish 
villages adjacent to the rock and 
workers are only allowed to purchase 
one loaf a day for carrying home. 
The shortage has, however, been ac- 
centuated by the workers visiting 
several bakeshops in order to obtain 
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-Previously, bread confiscat- 
ed by customs officials at the border 
has been dumped in the sea; a new 
order directs that it be fed to ani- 


mals. 
x *k * 


The Port of London authority has 
placed an order with Simon Handling 
Engineers, Ltd. a firm associated 
with Henry Simon, Ltd., the milling 
engineers, for two diesel driven float- 
ing grain elevators at a total cost of 
$1,124,000. The discharge rate will 
be 210 tons an hour with a maxi- 
mum of 260 tons under favorable 
conditions. The pontoons will be 82 
ft. 3 in. long, 36 ft. 6 in. wide and 
13 ft. 6 in. deep. 


x * * 


Recent trade deals negotiated by 
European countries include the sale 
of 120,000 tons of wheat by Rumania 
to Italy. Shipment has already start- 
ed. The recent wheat deal between 
Russia and Pakistan has now been 
confirmed and it is reyealed that 
there are two separate contracts in 
existence, both for 30,000 tons. De- 
liveries have started. A London re- 
port indicates that negotiations be- 
tween Britain and Yugoslavia are to 
start shortly in Belgrade with a view 
to making a long term agreement. 
Corn may be a subject for discussion. 
The two countries recently conclud- 
ed a one-year trade agreement. 


x *k* * 


Agricultural prices in France, 
which have been falling for some 
time at- the producer level, are now 
showing a reduction at the consumer 
level and the cost of living is re- 
ported to have gone down by 2%%. 


x *k * 


Recent reports that grain freight 
rates are hardening prompts ship- 
ping observers to remark that this 
is the result of the prevailing short- 
age of shipping. When the scheduled 
rates were withdrawn Dec. 1, con- 
currently with the decontrol of the 
Shipping industry by the British 
government, prices tended to de- 
crease. However, rates ‘now quoted 
for vessels loading grain at Gulf 
ports for the U.K. or the continent 
during April, are reported to be back 
at the pre-December level. The scarc- 
ity of shipping for March loading is 
Stated to be even more pronounced, 
according to recent shipping reports 
circulating in London. 





FAO DELEGATE PRAISES 
GRAIN STORAGE MEETING 


WASHINGTON — The recent con- 
ference of Latin American govern- 
ments on problems of grain storage, 
held at Cali, Colombia, was pro- 
nounced an “unqualified success” by 
Dr. H. E. Gray, chief of stored prod- 
uct insect investigations for the Ca- 
nadian Department of Agriculture 
upon his arrival in Washington re- 
cently. The conference was _ spon- 
sored by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. 

Most Latin American governments 
and the governments of Canada, 
France, the Netherlands, the U.K. 
and the U.S. were represented at 
the meeting to plan a cooperative 
program aimed at protecting stored 
grains from damage by molds, insects 
and rodents. 

The conference, by resolution, re- 
quested that governments without 
services to deal with infestation es- 
tablish such services; that each coun- 
try be responsible for control meas- 
ures within its own borders; that only 
products which are free from infesta- 
tion be exported; that FAO make 
available to all countries the latest 
information on infestation control; 
and that FAO convene another con- 
ference so that an ofganization can 
be set up with its own offices, and 
can hold meetings at least once an- 
nually to discuss advances made in 
control work. 
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CANADIAN GRAIN EXPORT 
DROPS TO 2,250,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG—Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour combined 
last week totaled roughly 2,250,000 
bu. Only 103,000 bu. was in the 
form of flour, and none of this was 
for the U.K. Wheat sales to the lat- 
ter totaled almost 1,700,000 bu. The 
remainder, exceeding 500,000 bu., was 
made up of Class 2 wheat with In- 
dia, China and the U.S. the buyers. 
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NO. 2 CANADIAN WHEAT 
19 3/4c OVER NO. 1 PRICE 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised the trade that the 
average price of No. 2 wheat over 
the Board’s price of No. 1 wheat for 
the month of February, 1949, is 
19% ¢ bu. 
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mall—But Important 


The amount of malted wheat flour 
you use per sack is small, but this 
minor addition is a major factor in 
the baking qualities of your product. 
A poor malted flour can ruin your 
quality reputation. You can rely on 
the uniformity and top quality of our 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


It is the standard of quality for the 
milling industry— backed by years 
of experience and technical “know 
how.” 


x 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 














years. 


valuation. 


ing? 





The question for you to answer is this: 


Minneapolis 


What About Your Plant? 





One of our flour miller clients was midly amazed to learn, when we recently completed our reappraisal 
of his company’s plants, that the insurable valuation of his property had increased about 25% in the past two 


He said that he knew prices had gone up, but did not realize they had gone up that much. 
The miller customer called in his insurance agent and promptly adjusted his policies to cover the increased 


Do you know the insurable valuation of your plant today — 
what it would cost, at today’s prices, to replace that plant in event of a fire or explosion, or are you just guess- 
you j 


Our trained appraisal engineers can answer those questions for you. That’s our business. 


Appraisal Service Company 


Minnesota 
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Slightly Higher Wheat and Firmer 
Corn Prices Predicted for March 


Slightly higher wheat prices are 
expected during March by economists 
of Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

Unusually heavy purchasing by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. is the dom- 
inant market factor at this time and 
is expected to overshadow other fac- 
tors during March. There was some 
evidence in late February that the 
aggressive buying policy pursued dur- 
ing that month would be slightly cur- 
tailed so that further price advances 
are expected to be slight. 

It has been the opinion of some 
observers that prices would need to 
advance to the loan rate plus ac- 
crued carrying charges in order to 
attract substantial quantities of 
wheat to the market. However, as 
prices advanced only slightly above 
the loan rate in late February sales 
inceased noticeably. A price of 7¢ or 
more over the loan rate probably 
would encourage the liquidation of 
farm stored wheat and make further 
advances more difficult. 

At this season of the year, crop 
scares are likely to result in tem- 
porary sharp fluctuations in prices. 
However, reports indicate that crop 
conditions in the winter wheat area 
are generally favorable. With a rec- 
ord seeded acreage the possibility of 
another large crop may deter the 
strengthening tendency stemming 
from CCC purchasing. Recent action 
of the futures market in not fully 
following advances in the cash mar- 
ket indicates an anticipation of an 
easing in prices later in the season. 


Higher Corn Prices Likely 


Higher corn prices are probable 
during March. Reluctance of farmers 
to accept prevailing discounts under 
the loan rate and the seasonal ten- 
dency for corn prices to advance are 
expected to lend strength to the corn 
market. Receipts of corn at the pri- 
mary markets declined substantially 


during the latter half of February. 
In the last week of February receipts 
at Chicago were less than the quan- 
tity considered sufficient to meet usu- 
al processors’ demands. This is a 
reflection of producers’ attitude 
toward prices in relation to the loan 
rate. Unofficial reports indicate that 
large quantities of corn are going 
under loan and purchase agreements. 
Producers have until June 30 to com- 
ply with support program require- 
ments. 

Several disconcerting factors in the 
situation that dampen hopes for a 
substantial increase in corn prices 
are large domestic supplies and uncer- 
tainty as to the quantity of high 
moisture corn in the country. It is 
officially estimated that the carry- 
over of corn next Oct. 1 will be 700 
million bushels. This would be the 
largest of record. For some time a 
large proportion of receipts have been 
too high in moisture content either 
to comply for a loan or store safely 
through the summer. The quantity of 
that kind of corn is unknown, but 
the advent of warm weather and pos- 
sibility of its spoiling may hasten 
marketing of the remainder. 
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RUDY NELSON DIES AT 42 
FOLLOWING SHORT ILLNESS 


CHICAGO—R,. A. (Rudy) Nelson, 
42, bakery service and sales division, 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, died 
March 1, following a short illness. 

Mr. Nelson was born in Norway. 
He came to this country with his 
parents when only one year old and 
settled in Superior, Wis. He worked 
for the Zinsmaster Bread Co. at its 
plants in Superior as well as Duluth, 
Minn. Later he was an instructor at 
the American Institute School of 
Baking. About 11 years ago, he be- 
came associated with Rogers Bros. 








Seed Co., Chicago, as a special rep- 


resentative. His intense interest in 
the promotion of the use of potato 
flour gained for him the nickname of 
“Potatoes.” 

He is survived by his widow, the 
former Marie Fenton, secretary of 
R. H. Thompson, sales manager of 
Rogérs Bros. Seed Co. Other sur- 
vivors are his mother and father, and 
several brothers and sisters. 

Mr. Nelson was a member of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, and was property manager for 
this organization. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Bakers Club of Chicago, 
and served on the board of directors 
of the alumni association of the 
American Institute School of Baking. 

Funeral services were held March 
5 at St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, Chi- 
cago, with burial at Evergreen Park 
Cemetery. 
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GTA TO AWARD 5 MORE 
COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


ST. PAUL, MINN. — Five more 
young farm people are to be award- 
ed $2,000 scholarships at Valparaiso 
(Ind.) University, this spring, M. W. 
Thatcher, general manager, Farm- 
ers Union Grain Terminal Assn., has 
announced. 

Those selected will start four-year 
university courses next fall. Five 
chosen last year started at Valpa- 
raiso last fall and are completing 
their first year at Valparaiso. 

Students who will have completed 
their high school courses this June 
and whose parents are patrons of 
GTA are eligible to apply for the 
scholarships. The final selections are 
made by officials of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity. 

Application blanks are available at 
local co-op elevators and at the GTA, 
St. Paul. 

The five last year’s winners now at 
Valparaiso are Elroy Roelke, Odessa, 
Minn.; James A. Berg, Bisbee, N.D.; 
Mary Jane Hagen, Wilton, N.D.; 
James Stormo, Thomas, S. D., and 
Harold W. Rehmer, Plentywood, 
Mont. 
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COTTON GOODS PRICE INDEX—The chart above, 
prepared by Bemis Bro. Bag Co., shows the price move- 
ment of cotton goods used in making flour and feed bags 
over the past 17 years. The index is a composite figure 


BEMIS COTTON GOODS PRICE INDEX. 

7] A composite figure in cents per 
yard reflecting the weighted 
average primary market price of 
the cotton fabrics used 
in making 
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reflecting the weighted average primary market price of 
the principal fabrics used. The tabulation at the left 
of the graph shows the price range of spot cotton in 
New York since 1989. The range is from 9.46 to 34.66. 
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Flour Production 


in Canada Shows 
Decline of 29% 


TORONTO—Wheat flour produc- 
tion in January declined by 29% from 
the same month last year, according 
to Canadian Milling Statistics. The 
month’s output of 1,468,000 bbl. com- 
pares with 1,901,000 in January, 1948, 
Output for the first half of current 
crop year amounted to 10,886,000 bbl., 
compared with 13,116,000 in the same 
period of 1947-48. 

Exports of wheat flour in January 
totaled 1,004,000 bbl., against 903,000 
a year ago, an increase of 11%. This 
brought the total for the six months 
of the crop year to 6,345,000 bbl., com- 
pared with 7,467,000 in the same pe- 
riod of 1947-48. 

Wheat used in the manufacture of 
flour in January amounted to 6,524,- 
000 bu., compared with 8,673,000 in 
the corresponding month of 1948. Mill 
stocks of wheat at the end of January 
totaled 3,052,000 bu. 
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MERCK & CO. MARKETS 
VITAMIN B12 PRODUCT 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Crystalline vita- 
min Bn, used to treat pernicious 
anemia, has been placed on the mar- 
ket by Merck & Co., Inc., manufac- 
turing chemists. Isolation of the new 
vitamin, which will be sold under 
the Merck trade mark of “Cobione,” 
was announced last spring by five 
Merck scientists. 

“Cobione” is being marketed in 
ampules for administration by physi- 
cians. Each ampule contains 10 micro- 
grams of crystalline vitamin B.. in 
saline solution. ‘‘Cobione’’ is the first 
vitamin known to contain the metal 
cobalt. 

George W. Merck, president, said 
that supplies may not, initially, be 
sufficient for the entire medical pro- 
fession. He called the development 
of the new product an example of 
the results of close cooperation 
among investigators at universities, 
clinics and in industry. 

According to medical studies, the 
use of vitamin B. results in a rapid 
increase in red blood cells and hemo- 
globin, and quickly reestablishes the 
capacity of the bone marrow to pro- 
duce new red blood cells in pernicious 
anemia patients. At the same time, 
the patient has an increased sense 
of well-being, greater mental alert- 
ness, and enhanced strength and 
vigor. Those pernicious anemia p2- 
tients who have developed nerve 
symptoms have also been greatly 
benefited. In addition, vitamin 1B: 
has been used successfully in cases of 
nutritional anemia and sprue, a dis- 
ease found chiefly in the tropics, the 
company pointed out. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PANHANDLE CONVENTION 
RESCHEDULED MAY 3-4 


AMARILLO, TEXAS—The 1949 
convention of the Panhandle Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn. will be held 
May 3-4 at the Herring Hotel, Ama- 
rillo, instead of May 2-3 as originally 
planned. 

The change was made to allow an 
extra day between the Texas Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn. convention and 
the Panhandle meeting for the bene- 
fit of those who want to attend both 
gatherings. The Texas convention is 
scheduled for April 29-30 at the 
Hotel Galvez, Galveston. 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM”’ 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


ALL 
"HASTINGS" CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


i) 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


4. 
7 
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NEW OGILVIE MILL - CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 
PER DAY. 





— 











Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 
tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 


poultry. 


tHe OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS Caitcs 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 





NEW 





ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, 





QUE. 
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Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e¢ 
Domestic & Export Offices 


MONTREAL + TORONTO ¢ WINNIPEG + VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA = CABLE ADDRESS “ JAMESRICH” 














LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
































HAPPY BIRTHDAY FOR V. 


A. PATIENTS—The Minnesota Allied 





Trades of the Baking Industry takes an active part each month in spon- 
soring birthday parties for patients at the Veterans Administration 
hospital in Minneapolis. For almost five years, patients at the hospital 
have had their birth dates remembered in monthly “Birthday Nights.” 
Each patient whose birthday falls during the current month receives 
a decorated cake and a wrapped gift donated by various cooperating 
organizations. The cake is delivered to the patient’s room on a revolving 
stand that plays a musical “Happy Birthday” to spark the party. A part 
of the decorated cakes used in the parties are donated by the Minnesota 
allied trades organization and are baked at the Dunwvody Baking Schoo) 
in Minneapolis. In the picture above, Gordon F. White is shown as his 
birthday was celebrated in the informal party in January. With him, left 
to right, are A. B. Maas, Maas-Keefe Co., St. Paul, president of the 
Minnesota allied group, and A. J. Vander Voort, head of the Dunwoody 
Baking School and technical editor of The American Baker, Minneapolis. 





USDA TRACES PHOSPHORUS 
IN SOIL WITH ISOTOPES 


WASHINGTON—Scientists can tell 
how much of a crop’s phosphorus 
came from the soil and how much 
from the fertilizer by measuring the 
radioactivity in crops treated with 
fertilizer containing the radioactive 
isotope of phosphorus, according to 
R. W. Cummings, associate director 
of the North Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Dr. Cummings told members of the 
fertilizer industry in Washington that 
by using radioactive isotopes as trac- 
ers, scientists have a more sensitive 
measure than had previously been 
available for measuring the efficiency 
of crops under various conditions in 
utilizing applied phosphorus. The in- 
vestigations were conducted cooper- 
atively by the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Soils, and Agricultural En- 
gineering of the U,S, Department of 
Agriculture and various state agri- 
cultural experiment stations. 


“Problems of the natural acid soils 
of the humid region,” Dr. Cummings 
explained, “were represented in the 
studies in North Carolina and New 
York. The red and yellow soils of 
the southeast and major row crops 
of the area were included in North 
Carolina. Problems of hay and pas- 
ture farming in the soils of the north- 
east, even including radioactive man- 
ure, were a part of the New York 
program. Calcareous soils and their 
problems are represented in Colorado 
and the Corn Belt with its soils at 
Iowa. In addition, Iowa and New 
York are giving considerable thought 
to organic phosphorus.” 

All of the radioactive fertilizers 
were manufactured by U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture scientists at 
Beltsville, Md., who also served as 
a focus for coordinating the efforts 
of all the participating scientists. Fa- 
cilities for analyzing the radio active 
samples from all locations were pro- 
vided at the North Carolina station. 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 














CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








R: &. ee 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


18 Toronto Street 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 





SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg. Grain Exchange 


Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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R. B. CALDWELL NAMED TO 
TEX-0-KAN GRAIN DIVISION 


KANSAS CITY—Appointment of 
R. B. Caldwell as wheat merchandis- 
er for the Kansas City grain division 
of the Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. 
was annouriced by A. H. Fuhrman, 
vice president and Kansas City man- 
ager of the division. 

The appointment, Mr. Fuhrman 
said, marks the expansion of a spe- 
cial program of quality wheat selec- 
tion and merchandising for wheat 
processors. 

Mr. Caldwell has had special train- 
ing in wheat variety work. Within 
the last year he was connected with 
the Tex-O-Kan agricultural depart- 
ment of which Frederic T. Dines, 
one of the leaders in the quality 
wheat program in the Southwest, is 
head. Later this month Mr. Caldwell 
will assist with the wheat variety 
identification and grading schools 
which will be conducted in Texas by 
the Oklahoma-Texas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. 

During the war Mr. Caldwell was 
a lieutenant in the Second Air Force. 
He holds a degree in business admin- 
istration from the Babson Institute, 
Boston. Originally coming from Dal- 
las, Mr. Caldwell was married last 
month in Amarillo and he and Mrs. 
Caldwell moved to Kansas City last 
week. 

He was elected to membership on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade re- 
cently and assumed his new duties 
on the floor March 4. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELLINWOOD FLOUR UNIT 
CLOSED BY WOLF FIRM 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS—Closing 
of the 1,600-sack Ellinwood unit of 
the Wolf Milling Co. was announced 
last week by the management. The 
move affected only the flour unit, 
and the feed mill and elevator will 
remain in operation. Manager Orville 
A. Keeler declared that the plant 
would remain closed until conditions 
were such that flour can be sold on 
a profitable basis. The company will 
continue to operate its Neosho, Mo., 
mill. 

——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PHILADELPHIA GRAIN 
MEN HEAR LECTURE 


PHILADELPHIA—Mrs. Eunice A. 
Dustin, education director of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, delivered the 
illustrated lecture “The Story of the 
Grain Markets” at the Commercial 
Exchange last week. John H. Frazier, 
managing director of the exchange, 
introduced the speaker to an audi- 
ence which included officials and em- 
ployees of flour and grain firms in 
the area as well as students from 
nearby universities. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AACC SECTION TO MEET 
IN WINNIPEG MARCH 15 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Prai- 
rie Section of the American Associ- 
ation of Cereal Chemists will hold 
a meeting March 15 at The Home- 
stead. A dinner, to begin at 6:15 
p.m., will precede the meeting. T. J. 
Harrison, director of the Barley Im- 
provement Institute, will be the 
principal speaker. He will discuss 
his organization’s - program. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


REPRESENTS SPROUT, WALDRON 

ST. LOUIS — Active representa- 
tion of Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Muncy, Pa., in several midwestern 
states is being conducted by W. H. 
Holtzman, St. Louis. Mr. Holtzman’s 
territory includes Missouri, south- 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AOM SPEAKERS, OFFICIALS—Speakers on the pro- 
gram for the Jan. 22 meeting of District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, and the officers of the district organ- 
ization ‘were pictured by this journal’s cameraman. 
Shown in ‘the picture on the left are: J. H. Waldron, 
manager of the milling machinery division of Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa., who discussed his company’s 
Pneu-Vac system of handling bulk grains, millfeeds, etc.; 
H. 8. Hutton, sales manager, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
Newark, N.J., and Dr. H. S. Parker, director of cereal 


29 








chemistry research for the same company. Both men 
discussed different phases of the milling industry’s change 
from nitrogen trichloride to chlorine dioxide as a flour 
bleaching and maturing agent. The two men on the 
right are not identified. In the picture on the right are: 
Harry Taylor, Rodney Milling Co.; Major S. Howe, J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, secretary-treasurer of 
the district organization; E. B. Hite, Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, vice chairman, and Donald S. Eber, 
Kansas City, executive secretary of the AOM. 





ern Illinois, northern Arkansas and 
the western halves of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. He came to St, Louis aft- 
er several months as a_ factory 
trainee in Sprout, Waldron’s Muncy 
plant. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARLES NICOLL JOINS 
C. J. PATTERSON STAFF 


KANSAS CITY—Charles Nicoll, 
Manchester, N.H., has been ‘appointed 
eastern states representative of the 
C. J. Patterson Co., it has been an- 
nounced by B. D. Crissey, service 
director of the company. Mr. Nicoll 
is a member of the New England 
Bakers Assn. He was formerly a rep- 
resentative of General Mills, Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLAN ST. PATRICK’S PARTY 


CHICAGO—The Chicago chapter 
of the Society of Grain Elevator Su- 
perintendents will hold a Swedish St. 
Patrick’s Day party at the South 
Side Swedish Club March 19. Smor- 
gasbord will be served and enter- 
tainment and music will be provided 
by Lois and her. magic accordion and 
Bobby Coon and his Midnight Sons. 


_———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONSTRUCTION BEGINS 


CAWKER CITY, KANSAS—Con- 
struction has begun in Cawker City, 
Kansas, on a new grain elevator for 











the Cawker City Farmers Union. 
Capacity of the structure will be 
100,000 bu. Chalmers & Borton, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, are the contrac- 
tors. 


———BREAD IS THE STAF> OF LiFe 


TO ENLARGE ELEVATOR 
FRANKFORT, IND. — Russell 
Stephenson, operator of grain eleva- 
tors here and at Rossville and Se- 
dalia, Ind., is enlarging and remodel- 
ing the elevator at Sedalia. This is to 
be completed by mid-summer. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ORVILLE DORSEY TO HEAD 
MISSOURI BAKERS’ GROUP 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Orville Dorsey, 
Columbia, was elected president of 
the North Missouri Bakers Assn. at 
a meeting in the Tiger Hotel here 
Feb. 23. 

Carl Sommers, Jefferson City, was 
elected vice. president, and Frank 
Fisher, Chillicothe, secretary and 
treasurer. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD TO PAY DIVIDEND 

CHICAGO—The Standard Milling 
Co. has voted dividends of 15¢ a 
share on the common stock, due 
March 20 to stockholders of record 

















_of March 10, as compared with 25¢ 


paid quarterly heretofore. 


ENRICHMENT LEGISLATION 
OPPOSED IN CONNECTICUT 


WEST HAVEN, CONN.—L. A. Mc- 
Donald, president of the Connecticut 
Bakers Assn., has suggested that the 
Connecticut Nutrition Council with- 
draw its proposal for compulsory en- 
richment of flour and bread before 
it comes up for hearing in the state 
legislature. 


Mr. McDonald, in a letter to Dr. 
Ross A. Gortner, Jr., vice chairman 
of the council, said that the associa- 
tion has polled all bakeries represent- 
ed in its membership and the results 
of the poll to date indicate “over- 
whelming opposition” to the enact- 
ment of the measure. 

He added that a prolonged contro- 
versy over enrichment legislation in 
Connecticut this year “would have 
highly unfavorable effects on the en- 
richment program nationally as well 
as in Connecticut.” He observed that 
the opposition among bakers to man- 
datory enrichment legislation “is by 
no means confined to Connecticut, as 
we know from our contacts with 
other state associations.” 

Mr. McDonald is of the opinion that 
with an educational program and con- 
tinued development of consumer de- 
mand for enriched products, no legis- 
lation will be needed. 





Export Interest in Flour Lags; 
Await New Quota Clarification 


No foreign buyer has been in the 
market for flour since the - release 
of the April-June export: allocation 
figures March 3. Mills in the South- 
west reported no interest from any 
source during the past week outside 
of a few minor sales to Latin Amer- 
ica. Furthermore, exporters are. in 
the dark when it comes. to figuring’ 
just how much of the second quar- 
ter export totals will-be shipped in 
the form of flour: am 

In the breakdown by countries; the 
Department of Agriculture listed only 
wheat and other grains, including 
corn. The wheat figures included only 
that flour which will be procured by 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration for. shipment to. relief 


nations, and just how much flour 
PMA needs to fill second quarter 
commitments is still undetermined. 

Accompanying the export quotas 
was a statement by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which set forth 
an estimate of 23,300,000 bu. wheat 
and flour, in wheat equivalent, which 
will be exported to Economic Co- 
operation Administration nations out- 
side of the PMA category, as well as 
wheat to the Western Hemisphere 
and the-Philippines. Of this amount 
9,900,000 bu., wheat equivalent, is ex- 
pected to move in the form of flour 
to such ECA countries as Italy and 
the Netherlands. . 

Before any export flour transac- 
tions can commence with these coun- 


tries, the ECA must set aside the 
money to cover the purchases. Until 
this move is made there is little hope 
for a revival of export flour business. 

Latin American interest has been 
very slow and the only purchase of 
any importance during the past week 
was the 100,000 sacks of high ash 
flour bought by Jamaica. That coun- 
try paid $454@4.63 delivered, Ja- 
maica, in 100-lb. osnaburgs, or $3.79 
@3.88 sacked, Gulf. Twenty thousand 
sacks are for shipment in April, and 
40,000 each in May and June. 

Outside of the Jamaican business 
the only sales in recent weeks have 
consisted of a few cars to such des- 
tinations as Puerto Rico, Ecuador and 
Cuba. 
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Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary, Millers National Federa- 
tion, addressed the agricultural semi- 
nar at Kansas State College March 3. 
Roy K. Durham, technical service di- 
rector of the federation, was in Wash- 
ington, D.C., March 2-3 on federa- 
tion business. On March 4 and 5, he 
was in Buffalo for a district meeting 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers. Lloyd Ellingwood, director, Mill- 
ers Long Range Program, gave a talk 
March 5 at Dallas before Texas and 
Oklahoma mill sales and advertising 
executives. On March 7, he was to 
address the Texas Wholesale Grocers 
Assn. at Galveston. Mrs. Clara Geb- 
hard Snyder, director, Wheat Flour 
Institute, addressed a survey class in 
home economics at the University of 
Miami, Miami, Fla., March 4. The 
following day she spoke before the 
Southeastern District Home Econom- 
ics Assn. at Palm Beach, Fla. During 
the week of March 7-12, she will join 
Miss Joellene Vannoy, southeastern 
representative of the institute, in call- 
ing on college home economics teach- 
ers, food editors, radio people and 
others in that area. 


Harry Marshall, in charge of mill- 
feed sales, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
néapolis, and Mrs. Marshall are vaca- 
tioning by automobile through the 
southern states. 

* 


Miss Louise Garrett, southwestern 
field representative of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, appeared before Tex- 
as and Oklahoma mill sales and ad- 
vertising executives at a meeting in 
Dallas March 5 to present colored 
slides on biscuit making and explain 
how she uses this type of pictorial 
demonstration before home economics 
classes. 


A. L. Pearson, in charge of the mill- 
feed department, Morten Milling Co., 
Dallas, was a visitor in the Kansas 
City millfeed futures market March 1. 


A. L. Hale, sales manager, and F. 
D. Schmalz, chief chemist, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, are 
attending the convention of the Amer- 
ican Society of Bakery engineers at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


R. H. Montgomery, vice president, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, returned last week from Okla- 
homa City, where he and Mrs. Mont- 
gomery were present at the funeral 
services of Mrs. Montgomery’s moth- 
er, Mrs. Ann Stewart. Mrs. Stewart, 
who died Feb. 23 at the age of 91, 
was the widow of a pioneer Oklahoma 
City miller, Virgil Stewart, who for 
some years operated one of the early 
day mills of the Southwest. Rex 8S. 
Darnall, manager of the commodity 
department, Kansas City, of Lamson 
Bros. & Co., and Mrs. Darnall also 
attended the services in Oklahoma 
City and burial in Hiawatha, Kansas. 
Mr. Darnall is a grandson of the 
deceased. 

® 


Visiting New York flour trade mem- 
bers during the week ending March 
4 were H. K. Shafer, president, Maney 


Milling Co.,, Omaha, Thomas L. 


Brown, manager durum division, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and W. F. Brooks, ex- 


ecutive secretary, National Grain 
Trade Council, Washington. 
ae 


W. R. Heegaard, vice president, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., expects to 
leave Belleair, Fla., March 15 to re- 
turn to his home in Minneapolis, Mr. 
Heegaard has been convalescing in 
the Florida sunshine for several 
weeks. It will be some time before 
he resumes full-time duties at his 
office, but his progress in recovering 
from a heart condition is reported to 
be very satisfactory. 

e 


Victor Joseph, president of the 
British National Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers, is attending the four-day 
conference of the National Federa- 
tion of French Bakers in Paris. The 
conference, which is attended by dele- 
gations from several European coun- 
tries, opened March 7 and runs 
through to March 10. 

ye 


Oscar T. Cook and John Creech, 
Standard Milling Co., Kansas City, 
were in Manhattan, Kansas, March 1 
to confer with C. E. Skiver, field di- 
rector of the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn., and Dr. Max Milner, de- 
partment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, regarding grain stor- 
age problems. 

ee 


Joseph G. Schmitz, Oklahoma City, 
division vice president and general 
sales manager, flour and feed sales, 
for the southwestern division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and M. C. Sauer, 
sales manager, flour and feed sales, 
visited the company headquarters in 
Minneapolis last week. 

e 


W. A. Chain, Abilene,. Kansas, was 
a visitor in Oklahoma. City at the 
Acme Flour Mills Co. plant of which 


he is president, and also was a guest 
of his son, John Chain, assistant gen- 
eral manager. Mr. Chain is en route 
to Califorinia for a spring vacation. 


F. S. Birkenmeyer, vice president 
and sales manager, Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Minneapolis, visited 
the Buffalo unit of the company, the 
Buffalo Flour Mills, Inc., last week. 

s 

Ernest A. Wall, president and man- 
ager of the Wall-Rogalsky Milling 
Co., McPherson, Kansas, has returned 
from the University of Kansas hos- 
pital in Kansas City and will be at 
his desk part of the time. He was 
under observation at the hospital for 
two weeks. 

aa 


Donald Russell, sales manager for 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, is home from a visit 
with connections in the central and 
eastern states. 

* 


Guy Armstrong, manager of the 
Hutchinson (Kansas) Bag Co., com- 
bined business and pleasure in a trip 
to New Orleans, attending the Tex- 
tile Bag Manufacturers Assn. con- 
vention and staying on for some of 
the Mardi Gras festivities. 

ay 


The new district representative for 
bakery flour of the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, in 
the Carolinas and Virginia is R. B. 
Jennings, Burlington, N.C. 


a 
Russell G. Longley, manager, re- 
gional office, pre-mix division, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Atlanta, called on 
the North Carolina trade recently. 
ca 


A. W. Reuvers, sales manager, bak- 
ery flour, southeastern division of 
General Mills, Inc., Atlanta, and W. 
H. Marsh, Jr., executive in charge, 








STUDENT MILL ENGINEERS—A group of 10 undergraduate students 
enrolled in the flour mill engineering curriculum at the University of 
Minnesota attended the recent meeting of District 4, Association - of 
Operative Millers. In the picture above are the officers of the student 
Milling Engineers Club with Prof. John M. MacKenzie (center), who is in 
charge of the flour mill engineering courses at the university. The 
students are (left) Leigh Paulsen and on the right, Eugene D. Legg, 


head of the club. 


warehouse operations, grocery prod- 
ucts and general flour, visited the 
home offices of the company in Min- 
neapolis during the past week. 


J. R. Henderson, regional manager, 
southeast bulk products region, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Atlanta, is calling 
on the Florida trade. 

% 


Fred H. Morgan, Atlanta flour bro- 
ker, called on the Florida trade re- 
cently. 

& 


Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma 
City, general manager of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., and Harry Stover, 
Custer City, Okla., president of the 
Packard Milling Co., have returned 
from a trip through Texas. 


The Oklahoma Millers .Assn. head- 
quarters at Oklahoma City has.had 
these recent visitors: Haskell Cudd, 
secretary-treasurer and manager of 
the Stillwater (Okla.) Mill & Grain 
Co.; Raymond Kroutil, vice president 
of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain 
Co., and Herman Peeper, president of 
the Apache (Okla.) Milling Co. 


James 8S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, 
president of the southwestern division 
of General Mills, Inc., accompanied 
by Mrs. Hargett, has motored to Cali- 
fornia for a brief spring vacation. 

* 

Sam P. Wallingford, president of 
the Sam P. Wallingford Grain Corp., 
Wichita, and Mrs. Wallingford will 
vacation for a month in the Hawaiian 
Islands. They will leave by boat from 
Los Angeles March 21. 


B. V. Hopper, sales director, bak- 
ery production division, Valier. & 
Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, 
is calling on the trade in the cen- 
tral states. 


G. Eugene Johnson, vice president 
and controller of Igleheart Bros., Inc., 
Evansville, Ind., has been chosen a 
director of the Evansville Manufac- 
turers & Employers Assn. to serve 
the ensuing year. 


Earl J. Heseman, president. and 
general manager of Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., Evansville, Ind., has been chosen 
director of the Evansville chapter of 
the Indiana Heart Foundation, which 
eventually will be affiliated with the 
American Heart Assn. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA LIFTS MAXIMUM 
LOADING REGULATIONS 


TORONTO—Effective April 1. the 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
has suspended the maximum loading 
regulations and special demurrage 
charges ‘which were. instituted dur- 
ing the war years to promote -the 
greatest possible utilization of -avail- 
able equipment, which could be sé- 
cured only. by loading cars as heavily 
as possible and speeding up loading 
and unloading..On and after April. 1 
actual tariff minimum weights will 
apply. <e ‘ae , 
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DEATHS 


Clarence K. Davis, 72, a member 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
since 1907 and a grain dealer for 50 
years, died March 5 at his home in 
Kansas City following a heart at- 
tack. Mr. Davis was president of the 
Union Grain Co., which he founded 
in 1926, at the time of his retire- 
ment 12 years ago. However, since 
his retirement he had continued to 
maintain an office and his board 
membership. Before coming to Kan- 
sas City in 1898, Mr. Davis was in 
the grain business in Minden, Neb., 
and at St. Joseph, Mo. In 1907 he 
joined the Morrison Grain Co. in 
Kansas City and was associated fur- 
ther with the Hodgson-Davis Grain 
Co. He was born near Grove City, 
Ill. An outdoorsman, he maintained a 
summer home at Cass Lake, Minn. 
He was a member of the Country 
Club Methodist Church, the Ararat 
Shrine and the Blue Hills Club. Sur- 
vivors include his widow, Mrs. Flor- 
ence F. Davis; a son, Raymond F. 
Davis, Kansas City, and a brother, 
Clyde L. Davis, Temple City, Calif. 








Henry Otis Nash, 86, who operated 
the Ripon (Wis.) Rolling Mills from 
1917 until he retired in 1942, died at 
his home in Ripon following an ill- 
ness with pneumonia. He was widely 
known in the grain, flour and feed 
industries throughout Wisconsin. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PORT OF NEW YORK RATE 
ADJUSTMENT ANNOUNCED 


NEW YORK — Export grain will 
move through the Port of New York 
at freight rates as low as those to 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, effective 
April 11. Free storage time here will 
be increased to 20 days from 10, cor- 
responding with the practice at other 
ports. 

This ruling by the Trunk Line 
Assn., representing eastern railroads, 
followed a request last May by the 
Port of New York Authority in the 
expectation that it would return a 
substantial share of the grain ship- 
ments that had been diverted to the 
other ports. 

The movement of export grain 
through the New York area has fallen 
from 70% of all going through the 
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- three ports in 1929 to only 12% of 


the total in 1948. The present differ- 
ential in the rates is one half cent 
a hundred pounds or three tenths of 
a cent a bushel in favor of Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. The advant- 
age of ten additional days of free 
time at Baltimore and Philadelphia 
has also been a significant factor 
in a period of rising storage charges, 
the Port Authority said. 





RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Production of rye flour in the U.S. as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce: 





Grain Flour Offal pro- 
ground, oUtput, duced, 
Month bu sacks tons 
1948— 7-000’s omitted— 
December ..... 395 174 2,207 
November ..... 396 172 2,372 
October ....... 427 185 2,690 
September ..... 309 129 2,234 
BE 602 08 0 410 179 2,313 
TOF cowccccess 332 145 2,051 
re 377 167 2,138 
MT Saccccstys< 326 143 2,024 
BIBGEE no cc deen ss 440 201 2,154 
TRACES 423 195 1,982 
February ...... 488 228 2,270 
January ....... 348 154 2,012 
1947— 
December ..... 346 154 1,968 
November ..... 410 183 2,330 
October ....... 447 199 1,549 
September ..... 348 150 2,118 
yO eae 422 187 2,301 
Ps eh ks 5d b'8d 309 136 1,735 
BOD o's vey gk vas 291 128 1,610 
CO rere ere 225 101 1,148 
pS ree 294 128 1,753 
Pe 394 177 3,046 
February ...... 334 150 1,720 
January~ ...4.. 378 163 2,250 
BOOS Sevccd 5,725 2,489 33,925 
DOES caweas 4,431 2,004 21,364 





DECEMBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 

Flour production by states in the U.S. 
for December, 1948, with comparisons, as 
reported by the Bureau of Census, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce (in sacks, 000's 
omitted): 











Dec., Dec., Dec., 

State 1948 1947 1946 
California ....... 372 364 396 
Colorado ........ 445 481 444 
EE 6:0 54 va Bee 32 35 60 
re 1,098 1,070 1,202 
BOOIOGE. « s0-0'00 009% 267 361 431 
TN cok 5. d 0 4.174 4,287 4,207 
Michigan ....... 352 390 399 
Minnesota ...... 2,437 2,711 3,541 
Missouri ........ 2.268 2,180 2,227 
Montana ........ 285 282 357 
Nebraska ....... 588 657 732 
New York ...... 2,537 2,454 2,953 
North Dakota ... 262 282 432 
a. Settee bb duos» 831 808 898 
Oklahoma ...... 1,027 1,163 1,214 
OUR “codes sous 560 492 654 
. are 1,451 1,792 1,799 
EE ‘ena da ened 54 318 272 297 
Washington ..... 99 954 1,211 
Wisconsin. ...... 172 225 213 
Other states ... 2,017 2,215 2,534 
WORE oo. 4.0400 45h 22,487 23,475 26,201 


Data through June, 1947, represent actual 
production as reported by mills, regardless 
of size; those for subsequent months are 
estimated, based on reports from mills with 
a daily capacity of over 400 sacks. Esti- 
mates are shown only for states in which 
the mills reporting each month accounted 
for more than 90% of the total production 


during the crop year ended June 30, 1947. 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production in the U.S. as reported by the Bureau of the Census of the U.S. 


Department of Commerce: 


--Production— 
Wheat Wheat 
ground* flour 
(1,000 (1,000 Offal 
Month bu.) sacks) (tons) 
1948— 
December ...... 51,488 22,487 427,310 
November ...... 52,835 22,887 434,261 
Octeber ........ 55,355 24,156 461,952 
September ...... 53,771 23,402 461,015 
August ........ 57,352 24,940 478,262 
GEE Rbie.es 600s <e 55,664 24,179 466,902 
TOMO 2c ceccess 62,416 22,827 438,162 
GS Ws ors vvccs 51,883 22,670 430,408 
BE pa be sccces 50,288 22,079 422,334 
BD Mab < cevees 49,631 21,768 415,510 
February ....... 47,974 21,002 401,958 
January ....... 55,141" 24,174 460,890 
1947— 

December ...... 63,734 23,475 448,184 
November ...... 54,188 23,676 449,691 
Qctober ........ 60,393 26,327 506,140 
September ..... 56,720 24,787 474,190 
AUGER 6... sees 59,619 25,936 497,920 
Saree 67,031 24,917 472,210 


Daily Wheat 
24-hour flour 


capacity pro- Average Average Flour 
inwheat duction Ib. of Ib. of extrac- 
flourt as % wheat offal tion 
(1,000 ofca- persack persack ratef 
sacks) pacity of flour of flour (%) 
1,145 75.5 137.4 38.0 72.8 
1,146 83.2 137.3 37.9 72.8 
1,147 84.2 137.56 -- 38.2 72.7 
1,157 80.9 137.9 38.5 72.5 
1,158 82.8 138.0 38.4 72.5 
1,162 80.0 138.1 38.6 72.4 
1,094 80.3 137.8 38.4 72.6 
1,167 77.7 137.3 37.9 72.8 
1,169 72.6 136.7 38.3 73.2 
1,169 69.0 136.8 38.2 73.1 
1,170 78.1 137.1 38.3 73.0 
1,162 80.0 136.9 38.1 73.1 
1,157 78.0 137.3 38.2 72.8 
1,157 89.0 137.3 38.0 71.8 
1,156 84.3 137.6 38.5 72.7 
1,156 85.8 137.3 38.3 72.8 
1,154 86.4 137.9 38.4 72.6 
1,152 83.2 137.3 37.9 72.8 


Data estimated on the basis of reports from mills for a daily 24-hour capacity of 


401 sacks or more, 


Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the morth, excluding Sundays and holidays. 


*Wheat as purchased, including dockage, 


if any. 


tThe combined daily 24-hour capacity of the mills in the “400 sacks and under” group 
Previously included in the monthly survey is assumed to be constant at the June, 1947, total 


of 104,630 sacks. 


Wheat flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground, 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lb.) (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 lb.). 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 








Chicago Mpls. Kan. City St. Louis Buffalo 
a ago ov ka oa shew 0 88 $...@7.35 $...@7.00 $...@... $...@... $7.55 @7.65 
Spring top patent ............... 5.60@5.90 ... aie - oo) ae 
Spring high gluten ............. «++@... 6.70@5.90 @ +¥ «+» 6.15@6.20 
ee PE SOE TT «--@... 5.55@5.75 Bre ae --- @5.70 ro 
Spring standard .............++. 5.50@5.75 5.40@ 5.60 ..@... .-.@5.60 5.95@6.00 
Spring first clear .........e..00. 4.90@5.40 5.00@5.35 ...@... -»-@5.40 5.50@5.55 
Hard winter family ............. wet vee ---@... 6.20@6.95 ...@7.06 ...@... 
Hard winter short ...........+.. 5.40@5.65 wt vs 5.15@5.40 ...@5.45 — ee 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.30@5.50 w) ae 5.10@5.35 ...@5.35 5.85@5.90 
Hard winter first clear .......... «+» @4,50 --@.. 3.45@3.55 ...@4.55 5.55@5.60 
Soft winter family ............. * a a , se ae fe «.@6.15 a See 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.20@6.75 --@.. 6.85@ 6.95 “@.. 5.70@5.75 
Soft ‘winter standard .......... 5.25@6.50 @.. oO ces + Cee Py Sees 
Soft winter straight ............. vias OP wes a ee 5.25 @5.40 --@5.30 5.55@5.60 
Soft winter first clear ........... 5.50 @5.85 cee as -@. --@4.45 4,.65@4.70 
ere COCR WIE csc ctictacecee 4.20@4.35 ...@4.20 a --@4.60 5.00@5.05 
ee ee rrr 3.20@3.75 --@3.70 -@. --@3.75 3.75@3.80 
Durum, gram, Bulle 6.0.26 -0.dese 5.45 @5.65 .- @5.40 os - @6.25 -»@5.84 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
TR CON 6 Wie decctieseweces $...@7.65 $6.95@7.15 $...@... $6.83@6.94 $...@... 
Spring high gluten ............. 6.10@6.30 6.40@6.50 6.20@6.40 6.18@6.30 6.60@6.70 
UE SE ood dc. 0'> OR Sp abd eee as ++»@... 6.20@6.30 6.05@6.25 6.03@6.20 6.30@6.40 
Spring standard ................:. 5.85@6.05 6.10@6.20 5.95@6.15 5.93@6.10 6.20@6.30 
Spring first clear ..... as 5.50@5.60 5.90@6.00 5.55@5.75 5.43@5.89 5.45@5.55 
Hard winter family sce MP-06s coe soe sec ees -++@... 6.50@7.60 
Hard winter short 5.90@6.10 5.90@6.00 6.05@6.25 5.75@5.85 5.80@5.90 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.70@5.90 5.80@5.90 5.85@6.05 5.69@5.75 5.70@5.80 
Hard winter first clear .......... A er. See Ye ee «++@ os. =4.20@4.30 
Soft winter family .............. oye bes -@ 71.67@7.70 ...@... 6.80@8.00 
Soft winter straight ............ 5.40@5.90 ...@... 5.55@5.9 ei ey, 2 
Soft winter standard ............ coo@... 6.30@6.60 ...@~... re eT TT) ae 
Soft winter first clear .......... ooo noe «00 GF 064 060 eee «+>@... 4.20@4.30 
S| OR” rare 4.35@4.60 4.60@4.70 ...@... 4.50@4.55 4.90@5.10 
See Es GEE Rei s-eme eter vives eee see vty ~+-@... 3.55@4.00 2.90@3.10 
Durum, gran., bulk .......+.6+6. 6.02 @6.12 Tri 22k ioe@® ses +++ @5.99 Goe@ cee 
Seattle Los. Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ..... $...@7.00 $...@... Spring top patentf .. $...@ 8.60 $...@9.25 
PE: | ease 648.68 --»@6.08 ---@... Spring second patent{ -++-@ 8.10 «++@8.7 
Bakery grades ..... «».-@6.14 -.--@... Spring first clear] .. ---@ 7.00 coe wes 
I ey eee re -«- @5.90 ---@... Spring exports§ .... ~++@14.50 awe eee 
Ontario soft winterst ..«. @10.00 tre wee 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand jutes. {98-lb. cottons, §280-lb. cottons. 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 











Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $51.50@52.50 $....@49.50 bec baws ey ree er 
Hard winter bran .. Tl) rrr cura cave 46.50@ 47.00 oeTt. STL y wet! etre 
Soft winter bran .. Tee. RTT Tee wey Tr te 49.75@50.25 53.50@55.00 
Standard midds.* 52.50@53.50 «++ @50.50 eid hols ee eee 
Flour midds.t ..... «+e -@53.50 «+++. @51.00 48.00 @ 48.50 56.00 @57.00 
Se SE hd she cud ue «++» @54.00 «ee» @51.00 = oe oN ties 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $54.00@54.75 $60.50@61.00 $....@61.00 $57.00@59.80 Tr J eer 
Soft winter bran .. Tr.) ere ee Wee cone evibe Thy Pee 57.75 @58.00 
Standard midds.* . 55.00 @55.75 60.50 @61.00 - ++» @61.00 58.00 @60.80 vote sein 
Flour midds.t ..... 54,50@55.00 Test we seve sed0 60.00 @ 61.80 58.00@61.00 
Been GON thio i Sect es 54.50@55.00 62.50 @63.00 ++. @66.00 61.00 @ 62.80 tase vaxe 
Spring bran Shorts Midds. 
Wevrenmts. .+i <<» sss $....@57.00 $....@58.00 §....@60.00 
qWinnipeg ....... «+++ @49.25 --@52.25 oar’ 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on Feb. 26, and corresponding date of a year ago: 








7—Wheat—, -——Corn—— ats—. -—Rye— --Barley— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
626 7 137 117 3 








pe ae 1,296 1,848 4,971 426 133 
OO Ee ee 34 502 275 es os o% ee 26 es aa 
a ae ee 1,345 3,995 3,710 574 1,435 370 124 57 268 560 
re a 5 as oe ar b* és ee - a6 - 
CRIGRBO eiciewecivc.e 1,754 2,475 8,008 5.766 452 733 889 97 498 371 
Err 11,076 8,381 9,379 336 757 414 35 26 728 1,853 
ee. MONEE. nce stwaes 5,716 6,176 99 117 142 193 10 es 35 li 
Galveston ......+..... 1,053 1,169 1,211 oe é'e 2 . ee oe ee 
Hutchinson .......... 10,418 11,459 be es °% PT 22 7 2 3 
Indianapolis ......... 910 1,175 1,408 2,015 103 62 59 10 ee oe 
Kansas City ........ 26,632 19,444 785 1,429 84 48 292 76 101 122 
Milwaukee ........... 117 2 361 17 44 62 eo -» 2,827 6,311 
Minneapolis ......... 3,955 2,578 4,015 1,528 818 1,942 1,100 1,651 4,883 9,435 
New Orleans ........ 303 688 1,237 27 6 60 oe 272 os oe 
IOOW FOCM. davies eess 1,152 195 389 18 2 2 6 1 7 es 
SNS Sac ctucedseses 13,600 3,089 1,195 2,667 98 593 34 113 110 311 
POOTIR ccc ccsccccssee 294 oe 195 644 os he oe ge as 40 
Philadelphia ......... 1,423 1,351 911 41 91 109 31 16 121 ° 
en ee 940 25 308 552 106 99 11 2 75 4 
St. Jqwephn ....c.sses 4,696 3,212 725 759 201 494 5 o8 14 29 
ae” re 2,825 2,611 1,742 2,055 168 285 16 os 18 11 
WAGER tee ccccntccecs 6,391 5,263 ee oe 37 % 66 ee 6 
i RP PPE rere 95,935 75,368 40,924 18,971 56,133 5,512 2,765 2,487 9,795 1,870 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
-—-Minneapolis- hi cago—— - —-- -——Kansas City-—. 
May July May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. 
Wenreary. 26 acc ccccssss 212% 195% 219% 193% 194 195% 206% 184% 185% 
March 1 ....; Pons gviive 210% 194% 218 192 192 193% 205% 183% 183% 
RGN Bo reisci cers. ove 210% 194% 218% 192% 192% 195 206% 183% 184% 
ED Eoin oho 00's cd do0 209% 193% 217 192% 193% 195 205% 184% 184% 
March 4. ad cmd.io ess 210% 194% 217% 193% 193% 195% 205% 184% 185 
pe TE -.. 210% 195% 218 193% 193% 195% 205% 184% 185 
-CORN-— RYE—— OATS 





’ ‘Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis “Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July May July 


Feb. 28 . 134% 132% 132 130 118% 118% 127 125% 68% 59% 62% 55% 
Mar. 1 . 133% 132 131 129 118% 117% 128 126% 67% 58% 61% 54% 
Mar. 2 . 132 131% 131% 129 119% 119% 127% 126% 67% 58% 61% 54% 
Mar. 3 131% 130% 130% 129 119 118% 127% 125% 66% 58% 60% 54% 
Mar. 4 , 132 130% 132 130% 120% 119% 128 126% 66% 58% 60% 54% 
Mar. 6 . 182% 132 133% 130 121% 120% 129% 128 67% -59 61 55 































































































WINDOW STRIPS—John Benkert, Benkert Bakeries, Inc., Long Island 
City, president of the Associated Retail Bakers of America, is shown 
receiving the first Hot Cross Bun window strip from Miss Kay Williams, 
manager of retail bakery promotion for the Fleischmann division of 
Standard Brands, Inc. Printed on white in gay blue and pink pastels, 
the window strips will be distributed to retail bakers during the 1949 
Lenten season, March 2-April 17. 





Dress Print Sack 
Merchandising Plan 
Being Expanded 


DALLAS, TEXAS—After testing in 
three different markets—Beaumont, 
Houston and Dallas, Texas—Taystee 
Baking Co. officials have approved 
expansion of the “bakers’ 100% cost 
recovery program on dress print 
flour sacks for other of their plant 
cities and are continuing in the mar- 
kets already opened. 

The company recently decided to 


use a new and better type of textile . 


flour sacks. The textile is known as 
“56-square” and is a much finer and 
higher thread count than normally 
available in dress print flour sacks. 
This leads to greater consumer ac- 
ceptance of the dress kits on the part 
of the housewife who sews, it is 
pointed out. Tied in with the kit, 
which is based on a complete mer- 
chandising package of container, 
eight buttons and thread that match 
or harmonize with the cotton dress 
print pattern, a new step has been 
taken wherein each kit will reach 
the consumer equipped with a new 
24-page pattern book that illustrates 
32 new designs in clothing that can 
be made by the housewife. 

Scheduled for immediate opening 
of the program are the Taystee Bak- 
ing Co. plants in Springfield, Kansas 
City, and St. Louis, Mo.; Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; Cincinnati, Toledo, and Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, to be followed by 
other cities in which the company 
operates plants. 

The plan of 100% cost recovery 
was originated and conducted for 
Taystee Baking Co. by the advertis- 
ing and merchandising firm of R. F. 
Nylen & Associates, Chicago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRAFFIC IN CANADIAN 
GRAIN OFF SLIGHTLY 


TORONTO — Traffic handled 
through the eight ports administered 
by the National Harbors Board in 
Canada showed an improvement in 
1948 over 1947, a total of 43,626 
ocean-going, coasting and lake ves- 
sels having docked in 1948 compared 
with 42,876 during the previous year. 

The amount of grain delivered by 
elevators operated by the National 








Harbors Board and privately owned 
operators in harbors administered by 
the board was less in 1948 than in 
1947, as indicated by the following 
figures (1947 figures in parentheses) : 
Halifax 7,459,750 (7,183,720) bu., St. 
John 12,314,310 (13,759,514)  bu., 
Quebec 759,637 (384,325) bu., Three 
Rivers 8,281,429 (12,727,122) bu., 
Montreal 67,458,210 (66,880,198) bu., 
Prescott 4,749,230 (9,101,325)  bu., 
Port Colborne 18,616,489 (14,748,562) 
bu., Churchill 5,325,384 (4,975,754) 
bu., Vancouver 41,113,476 (53,733,- 
502) bu. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


50 Million Bushels 
of Corn Put Under 
Loan in January 


WASHINGTON — More than 50 
million bushels of corn were placed 
under federal price support loans or 
purchase agreements during January. 

According to the Department of 
Agriculture, a 20 million-bushel in- 
crease from previously announced 
wheat loans also has occurred. 

The department revised the final 
figures on price support operations for 
wheat, oats, barley, grain sorghums, 
and rye from the 1948 crop. Final 
date to negotiate loans on these 
grains was Dec, 31. 

The corn loans, which are available 
through next June were reported for 
Jan. 31, at 134,995,738 bu., with pur- 
chase agreements adding another 13,- 
436,479 bu. A month earlier the totals 
were 84,941,187 and 10,081,958 bu., 
respectively. 

Final figures for loan and purchase 
agreements on the other grains are 
as follows: wheat, 250,893,477 bu. un- 
der loan and 113,436,645 under pur- 
chase agreements; oats, 14,690,560 
and 8,580,179; barley, 30,869,088 and 
18,284,716; grain sorghums, 26,999,- 
684 and 2,009,773; rye, 751,134 and 
667,169. 

In the total reported for all grains, 
as of Jan. 31, the department listed 
459,199,681 bu. under loans and 154,- 
414,961 bu. under purchase agree- 
ment. 

As expected, about half the total 
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amount of. corn under loan and pur- 
chase agreements is located in Iowa. 
All corn is farm-stored, since no 
warehouse storage program was ap- 
proved. ; 
Totals of the respective grains un- 
der loans or purchase agreements as 
of Jan. 31, 1949, are shown as follows: 


Tot. loans & 

Purchase purchase 

agree- agree- 

Loans ments ments 
bu. bu. bu. 

Wheat ....250,893,477 113,436,645 364,330,122 
See 14,690,560 8,580,179 23,270,739 
Barley .... 30,869,088 18,284,716 49,153,804 
Gr. sorgh. . 26,999,684 2,009,773 29,009,457 
ewt. .... 15,119,823 1,125,473 16,245,296 
oo ane 134,995,738 13,436,479 148,432,217 
BS ccivsic 751,134 667,169 1,418,303 





459,199,681 154,414,961 613,614,642 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





WHEAT LOANS AND PURCHASE AGREE- 
MENTS REPORTED THROUGH 
JAN. 31, 1949 (in bushels) 





— Loans——_, Purchase 
Farm Warehouse agree- 
State stored stored ments 
er 8.965 ss ecens 3,000 
Sear 564,396 548,343 242,694 
| ree 3,932,731 9,079,389 10,421,554 
Pe, os 00%, ab eaters 122,363 i$ «seceoce 
i ere 1,904,222 6,912,257 1,501,817 
a, Sater de 39,564 $11,681 166,041 
SE et 27,088 99,108 44,454 
Eee 84,957 1,908,728 19,582 
Kansas... 9,506,518 47,080,466 27,554,126 
Sa 36G,3an 8 6 saiace | SP e ees 
i a» keehe = “eleees 516,512 8,394 
BE. nccce (tueeee. Beane 166,259 
i wsaee 248,547 ° $06,314 = eceooe 
Minn. ..... 1,065,530 1,807,991 1,213,834 
a eas woen 70,903 4,285,230 110,498 
Je 9,835,874 11,545,914 13,579,176 
Neb. ...... 7,464,991 10,972,759 8,888,574 
MGs sesése, 686866 * \ \auenns 2,842 
SS a wee $23,669  cseces 
N. M. 94,723 743,906 62,068 
oS Serre 21,032 182,384 18,641 
Das GA acave ) steeer 32,536 ivvocc 
N. D. ......12,580,813 15,038,854 26,881,105 
CO eae 177,486 1,102,888 145,793 
Sree 676,142 26,407,759 4,807,925 
Oregon . 962,679 8,719,263 2,712,361 
re 1,145 117,765 4,947 
8. D 6,491,154 4,443,617 6,734,449 
Tenn cas | (ekeebee 240,796 «ss cence 
Texas . . 402,921 10,566,905 3,131,111 
Utah ...... 639,439 866,496 359,187 
7h Seccevee . .ceeembe 108,737 
Wash. .... 2,333,563 25,577,103 4,015,712 
.. Pere 4,379  esvese 3,100 
WHE ceucs 813,930 450,990 636,751 





Totals . .60,126,985 190,766,492 113,436,645 





CORN LOANS AND PURCHASE AGREE- 
MENTS REPORTED THROUGH 
JAN. 31, 1949 (in bushels) 





Purchase 

State Loans agreements 
DN “SPA eee, ee 1,000 
Colorado ...... 30,105 30,100 
Delaware ...... 43,511 7,400 
DD chivdevect “Lineweee 650 
eee 12,207,069 5,313,795 
Indiana ....... 2,670,038 613,996 
BOWS cossccccss 65,392,446 2,954,817 
Kansas ........ 4,227,851 244,430 
Kentucky ..... 771,717 18,850 
Maryland .....  _ ese ee 
Michigan ...... 53,549 28,878 
Minnesota ..... 9,848,432 1,187,130 
Missouri ...... 5,917,000 488,701 
Nebraska ...... 23,227,232 723,691 
New Jersey ... 2,649 10,100 
Ny MD ns .4 se dian 1,900 
New York .... 789 22,000 
North Carolina. ...... 2,900 
North Dakota . 851,040 112,963 
CR nbn denee ae 1,624,327 261,076 
CRO debc>  eadeae 14,200 
Pennsylvania .. 179,006 39,500 
South Dakota 7,735,532 1,201,901 
Tennessee ..... 32,509 47,391 
WE 66 oases d >> ethese 57,930 
West Virginia . eet) FST ewes 
Wisconsin ..... 137,352 51,180 
FOOR.  ccccss 134,995,738 13,436,479 
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NEW CO-OP MILL STARTS 
OPERATIONS IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG — Described as Can- 
ada’s first producer-owned flour mill, 
the new 1,000-bbl. mill owned by Sas- 
katchewan Cooperative Producers, 
Ltd., (the wheat pool), was put into 
operation at Saskatoon, Sask., re- 
cently. Bags of flour coming from 
the mill will carry new co-op labels 
and will be available to Canadian 
consumers. 

Test runs of the new equipment 
have been proceeding since Feb. 1 
and it is expected that the mill will 
be in full operation shortly. Sales 
will be made through Inter-Provin- 
cial Co-operatives, Ltd., Saskatche- 
wan Federated Cooperatives and co- 
operative stores throughout Canada. 
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ST. REGIS EARNINGS 
$2.71 A SHARE IN ’48 
Company Shows Gain in Sales for 


Fifth Consecutive Year; Bag 
Sales Up 19% in Year 


NEW YORK—tThe annual report of 


-St. Regis Paper Co. and subsidiaries 


for the year ended Dec. 31, 1948, 
shows a net income of $14,859,803, 
equal, after preferred dividends, to 
$2.71 a share on the common stock 
outstanding. This compares with $14,- 
631,325, or $2.66 a share on the com- 
mon stock, in the preceding year. 

The company showed a net gain 
in sales for the fifth consecutive year. 
Sales during 1948 totaled $162,672.- 
926, an increase of $18,808,343 over 
the 1947 total of $143,864,583. 

Total assets increased to $157,621,- 
409 from $132,643,598 at the end of 
the preceding year while net working 
capital at the end of 1948 was shown 
at $42,893,318, compared with $36.- 
444,187 at the close of 1947. 

Roy K. Ferguson, president of the 
company and chairman of the board, 
said in his annual report to stock- 
holders that profit during 1948 repre- 
sented a smaller percentage of sales 
than in 1947, “due primarily to in- 
creases in costs that were not offset 
by comparable increases in the sell- 
ing price of our products.” 

The increase in working capital was 
obtained partly through retaining 
earnings in the business during the 
year, and partly by issuing new deben- 
tures. At the current rate of sales and 
earnings, and with expenditures for 
plant expansion tapering off, the re- 
port states, the company hopes to 
better its working capital position 
in 1949. 

Stockholders were told that multi- 
wall bag sales have risen steadily 
since the war, and in 1948 the com- 
pany increased its bag sales by 19.67% 
over 1947. Many new developments 
are reported by the company in its 
multiwall bag and engineering divi- 
sions, including new, advanced equip- 
ment and types of bags. States the 
report: “The technical and sales pro- 
motion departments have been pre- 
paring the way for entry into several 
new fields for multiwall bags which 
are expected to materialize in the 
near future and produce volume sales 
when fully developed.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Ferguson said: 
“During the year, St. Regis entered 
a period of more competitive busi- 
ness conditions. Toward the year-end, 
like many other industries, the com- 
pany felt the tapering off of the 
heavy post-war demand and a gen- 
eral tendency among purchasers of 
commodities to reduce or more closely 
control their inventories. The man- 
agement regards this tendency as 2 
healthy sign, but as a result of it 
made limited temporary cut-backs in 
operations at certain points. As this 
report goes to press, indications are 
that 1949 operations may be some- 
what below the 1948 level.” 


——=BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDENDS 

NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of Continental Baking Co. has 
declared the following dividends: A 
quarterly dividend of $1.37% a share 
on the outstanding $5.50 dividend 
preferred stock, payable April 1 to 
holders of record of such stock at 
the close of business March 11, and a 
regular quarterly dividend, for the 
first quarter of the year 1949, of 
25¢ a share on the outstanding com- 
mon stock, payable April 1, to hold- 
ers of record of such stock at the 
close of business March 11. 
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Mexicans Buy . 
1 Million Bushels 
of Wheat at K.C. 


KANSAS CITY—The Mexican gov- 
ernment buying agency, Nacional 
Reguladora y Distribudora, this week 
purchased at Kansas City 1 million 
bushels of wheat for shipment in 
March and the first half of April. 
The sellers were the Continental 
Grain Co., which will supply lots for 
shipment through El Paso and Laredo, 
and the Kansas Grain Co., which will 
supply lots that will go through Gal- 
veston and New Orleans. 

It is reported that prices averaged 
42% @42%¢ over the Kansas City 
May for the Gulf port bases, and 46% 
@46%¢ on the Texas crossing bases. 
The purchases were made by Carlos 
M. Cinta, head of the Mexican agency, 
who was in Kansas City this week. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL ACCOUNTANTS HEAR 
LABOR RELATIONS TALK 


KANSAS CITY—A discussion on 
labor-management relationships was 
given by David S. Jackman, Jr., Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, at the Feb- 
ruary meeting of the Flour Mill Ac- 
countants Assn. in Kansas City. Re- 
ports on payroll costs and payroll 
analyses rounded out the program. 

Among several pointers given the 
group by Mr. Jackman were to (1) 
have a specific provision in the labor 
contract regarding vacation pay, (2) 
keep an Army 201 personnel file 
which includes the “personnel rating 
sheet,” (3) keep a file on all matters 
relating to labor-management rela- 
tions, such as conferences and tele- 
phone conversations, since labor cases 
often are postponed for a year or 
more. 

The payroll reports were given by 
S. O. Cowley, Walnut Creek Milling 
Co., Great Bend, Kansas; Paul Ger- 
man, Standard Milling Co.,, Kansas 
City; Eldon Weakley, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co:, and Milo Straney, American 
Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 

Association committee members 
were selected at the meeting. On the 
program committee are Mr. Weakley; 
C. T. Kneale, Standard Milling Co., 
Kansas City; J. M. Wallace, Canadian 
Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., 
and Grafton Babcock. In charge of 
membership are Mr. Kneale, I. F. 
Esau, Wali-Rogalsky Milling Co., Mc- 
Pherson, Ka.sas, and Mr. Straney. 

A round table discussion on “The 
Break-Even Point” will take place 
at the next meeting which will be 
March 25 at the Hotel Continental. 
Mr. Straney will be in charge of the 
program. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNION BAG ANNOUNCES 
SALES STAFF PROMOTIONS 


NEW .YORK—Several promotions 
and additions to the sales organiza- 
tion of Union Bag & Paper Corp. have 
been announced by Leonard J. Doyle, 
vice president in charge of sales. 

S. K. Bradley, formerly director 
of chain store sales, has been pro- 
moted to eastern district manager of 
multiwall sales. He is succeeded by 
E. M. Rickel, former assistant direc- 
tor of flexible packaging sales. The 
former has been with Union Bag 11 
years, and. the latter 26 years in a 
number of executive positions. 

R. B. Bennett, nine years with the 
company, has been promoted to a 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


new post, district manager of flex- 
ible packaging sales. He will direct 
the department’s field representatives. 

R. C. Shannon becomes assistant 
to the director of flexible packaging 
sales. He has been with the company 
seven years, and-as head of transpar- 
ent bag sales, spent a year in devel- 
opment work in the citrus industry in 
Florida. With J. P. Duffy, director 
of specialty bag sales, he will assume 
Mr. Rickel’s former responsibilities 
of coordinating the activities of vari- 
ous sections of specialty sales. 

W. F. Jacobi has been named head 
of marketing research and develop- 
ment in flexible packaging sales, a 
new assignment which will consoli- 
date development of new types of 
bags or new markets. 

J. P. Schwede, formerly with Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, has joined the 
sales staff as assistant director of ex- 
port sales. Charles Bond and Ryan 
Loftus, both formerly with Royal 
Bag Co. in New England, have been 
added to the field sales staff, and 
will cover the New England states, 
with the exception of Maine. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO BUILD ELEVATOR 

LOWE, KANSAS—The Lowe ele- 
vator, which was destroyed by fire 
last October, wil be rebuilt by the 
Garden, City Cooperative Exchange, 
owners of the property. As soon as a 
contractor can be found, work will 
start on the new 20,000-bushel con- 
crete structure. Also under consider- 
ation is expansion of grain storage 
facilities at the co-op’s holdings in 
Garden City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT, FLOUR EXPORTS 
LISTED BY DOMINION 


OTTAWA—A House of Commons 
return shows that Canada sold 89,- 
572,642 bu. wheat and wheat flour 
to countries other than Britain, which 
receives its supplies under contract, 
during the 1946-47 and 1947-48 crop 
years. 

The quantities were 71,878,528 bu. 
sold in 1946-47 at an average price 
of $2.41 bu. and a total value of $173,- 
422,749 and 17,694,114 bu. sold in 
1947-48 at an average price of $2.77 
and a total value of $49,087,578. 

Under the Anglo-Canadian contract 
169,000,000 bu. were shipped to Bri- 
tain in 1946-47 at $1.55 bu.,’ 170,- 
600,000 bu. in 1947-48 at $1.55 and 
in the first half of 1948-49, from Aug. 
1 last year to Jan. 31 this year, 61,- 
600,000 bu. were shipped at $2 bu. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


B. E. MOORMAN PURCHASES 
MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY—Controlling inter- 
est in the General Mill Equipment 
Co., manufacturer of mill machinery 
and supplies, was recently obtained 
by B. E. Moorman and Mr. Moorman 
was named president and treasurer 
at the annual meeting of stockholders. 

Mr. Moorman joined the company 
in 1940 and this year gained control 
through the purchase of 75% of the 
stock formerly held by the late S. H. 
(Van) Stoltzfus and left to Mrs. 
Stoltzfus at the time of his death. 
Mr. Moorman has been managing the 
company for Mrs. Stoltzfus for the 
past four years as she took no active 
part in its operation. 

R. L. Jones who has been sales 
manager of the company since April, 
1946, also purchased stock amounting 
to 15% of that which was held by the 
late president. He was elected vice 
president by the stockholders. 
Several new departments have been 
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GAVEL WIELDERS—George T. Schiller, King Midas Flour Mills, Su- 
perior, Wis. (left), retiring chairman of District 4, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, relinquishes his symbol of authority to Jerome H. Endres, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, newly elected chairman of the 
district at the Jan. 15 meeting of the district group. The third man in 
the picture is Paul F. Olson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 





added to the company recently giv- 
ing customers more diversified serv- 
ice. In line with a trend toward great- 
er use of sheet metal, a modern sheet 
metal shop was installed, incorporat- 
ing the latest equipment. In addi- 
tion to this, the company operates 
four roll corrugators, two grinders 
and a complete machine shop. 

General Mill Equipment also has 
a silk make-up department, and dur- 
ing the past year this department was 
moved to larger quarters. Additional 
employees were obtained to give prac- 
tically 24-hour service. In this respect 
all departments give unlimited service 
to mills at any time. 
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MIDWEST AACC SECTION 
PLANS MEETING MARCH 15 


CHICAGO—Heat injury to proteins 
will be the subject of a lecture to 
be given by Dr. Paul Cannon at the 
March 15 meeting of the Midwest 
Section, American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists. Dr. Cannon is chair- 
man of the department of pathology, 
University of Chicago, and has devel- 
oped a unique method of determin- 
ing protein quality in cereal foods 
by regeneration of the protein in the 
blood stream. 

Cereal chemists in Chicago are be- 








’ ing invited to attend a luncheon to 


be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
March 9 during the convention of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. 





15 Per Cent Flour 





(Continted from page 9) 


ly geared to the corn surplus prob- 
lem, although representatives of the 
corn products industry contend that 
through ECA they have an oppor- 


tunity to establish a large permanent 


market in western Europe because 
U.S. corn products are in every re- 
spect superior to those now being 
made abroad. 

An even more vigorous appeal for 
special ECA consideration in promot- 
ing exports comes from the decidu- 
ous and citrus fruit industries. They 
cite their inability to reach normal 
western European markets because 
ECA dominates the field. To by-pass 
the normal ECA objection to special 
earmarking of its funds, the fruit in- 
dustry groups have requested that a 


sum up to not more than $100 mil- 
lion be provided to promote the ex- 
port of apples, pears and citrus fruits 
and processed products’ thereof 
through grants-in-aid. 

This measure is sponsored by all 
the Pacific Coast Senators and oth- 
ers from the major producing areas 
where these crops are grown. A 
Senate bloc of as many as 25 is 
understood to be ready to ask ap- 
proval of the proposal. Prospects of 
success are not considered bright, 
but there is an alternative plan. This 
involves an amendment to the ECA 
bill which would give the secretary 
of agriculture power to declare cer- 
tain species of a crop in surplus sup- 
ply although on an overall crop basis 
a national surplus did not exist. A 
case in point is that of winesap ap- 
ples, which pack 235 to the box. 
This size is normally an export pack 
and cannot be successfully marketed 
domestically. Under the proposed 
amendment such sizes could be de- 
clared surplus and made available 
for export through the use of Title 32 
funds at reduced prices to foreign 
buyers. 

In addition, the fruit group will 
propose that the use of Title 32 funds 
by the school lunch program be dis- 
continued and that the school lunch 
program be handled as a separate 
item in the budget. If that was ap- 
proved the entire total of Title 32 
funds would be made available to 
finance exports of fruit surpluses. 

By itself this fruit industry propos- 
al might not darken the outlook for 
the approval of the flour amendment, 
but there are several other groups 
which are prepared to take their fight 
to the floor of Congress. It is feared 
that if these pressures mount on all 
sides Congress may be tempted to 
reject all changes in the ECA bill 
and tell the sponsors to come back 
for special subsidy money requests. 


Committee Hearings Finished 


Although hearings on the ECA bill 
have been closed in both sides of 
Congress numerous controversial is- 
sues are still present and it now ap- 
pears that final reports from the re- 
spective committees will wait until 
later in the week. Progress of the 
bill in the senate is, of course, in- 
volved in the filibuster. Administra- 
tion Senate leaders have been or- 
dered to carry this fight to a finish 
without regard to the effects on oth- 
er legislative matters. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Mills in the Southwest last 
week were again unable to shake out any 
interest from the flour trade and unfilled 
order balances slipped down another notch. 
Both export and domestic demand was so 
slow that additional temporary shut-downs 
were reported from the interior and millers 
were apprehensively keeping a close watch 
of their cost sheets. Theoretically, wheat 
costs were higher, yet a continued bearish 
attitude of flour buyers left the market 
bare of any appreciable demand, The only 
hope for better flour business lies in the 
fact that bakery stocks have reached such 
a low point that a good volume of new or- 
ders must reach mills soon. 

Sales in the Southwest last week sagged 
to 12% of capacity, compared with 27% 
the previous week and 40% a year ago. 
Of the total quantity sold last week, only 
15% was for export shipment. 

Bakers failed to furnish any interest out- 
side of a few cars for extremely nearby 
shipment. Pricewise, the market was in 
rather a demoralized state with most sales 
going at levels scarcely above mill wheat 
costs less millfeed credits. This situation 
wherein mills are compelled to operate 
at such thin margins is forcing the smaller 
mills out of the picture. A sustained post- 
war readjustment of the milling industry 
is definitely on. 

News from the bakery front is not alto- 
gether encouraging, either. Bread sales are 
down, especially in industrial areas where 
manufacturing plants are laying off part 
of their help or closing down temporarily. 
Frequent reports of bakery sales declining 
as much as 25% are heard, but this is not 
true in all sections of the country. 

Family flour business continues at a 
good pace, compared to bakery flours. A 
20¢ price advance early last week stimulat- 
ed some pre-increase orders and since that 
time a steady run of small orders has come 
through to the established family mills. 

Release of the April-June export alloca- 
tion figures left the mills more or less in 
the dark, The only flour included in the 
wheat quotas, as broken down into coun- 
tries, was for PMA procurement. Then the 
department of agriculture explained in its 
news release that an estimated 23,300,000 
bu. of wheat and flour in wheat equivalent 
will be exported during the quarter to 
areas not under PMA procurement and to 
the Western Hemisphere and the Philip 
pines. No inkling of what amounts of flour 
each country will buy can come, apparently, 
until ECA announces its loan grants and 
a certain country is in the market for a 
specified amount of flour. 

Two export transactions took place last 
week. In relation to past markets the 
amounts of flour involved seemed insig- 
nificant, but at that moment they were 
quite important and bidding for the business 
was intense. Jamaica bought 100,000 sacks 
ef counter-flour of 1% ash content. It 
paid $4.54@4.63 delivered Jamaica, 100-Ib. 
osnaburgs, or $3.79@3.88 sacked, Gulf. 

The U.S. army quartermaster purchased 
342,000 sacks of 80% extraction, maximum 
.70% ash, minimum 11% protein March 3-4. 
The top price paid was $4.69 sacked, Gulf. 

First clears were in fair demand, while 
other grades have been moving very slowly. 
Offerings of first clears were moderate, but 
second clears and higher ash clears were 
in heavy supply. Prices of first clears were 
unchanged compared with previous week, 
while higher ash offerings were down 5@10¢ 
sack. 

Quotations March 5, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.15@5.40, standard patent $5.10@5.35, 
straight $5.05@5.30; established brands of 
family flour $6.20@6.95, first clears $3.45@ 
3.55, second clears $3.35; 1% ash clears or 
higher $3.15@3.30; soft wheat short patent 
$6.85@6.95, straight $5.25@5.40, cake flour 
$6.60 @6.90. 

One mill reports domestic business fair, 
3 quiet, 5 slow, 7 dull. 

Omaha: Sluggish flour sales were report- 
ed here last week with competition the 
keenest it has been in three years, millers 
said. The reason for slow sales was pos- 
sibly due to thawing weather of the worst 
winter in history. Transportation on coun- 
try roads is hazardous with early spring 
thawing. City buying was only on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. 

Interest was shown in the local market 
by the government but mills hesitated to 
accept commitments due to low quotations 
offered. Europe was the destination of the 
very small amount of flour purchased here. 

Production of flour has been curtailed 
with mills on a five-day average schedule. 
Small lot buying and previous bookings 
help to keep some of the flour moving. 

Quotations, Omaha, March 5: bakery pat- 
ent $5.90, family patent $5, cake flour $6.80. 

Salina: Flour business showed slight im- 
provement the past week with prices about 
unchanged. Shipping directions were satis- 
factory. 

Texas: Sales last week were about at 
the lowest level on record, averaging pos- 
sibly not over 10% of capacity. Irregular 
operations may have averaged 60 to 65% 
capacity, but probably nearer 50%. Prices 
are about 20¢ higher on family flour, with 


bakers flour nominally about 10¢ lower; 
clears are about unchanged but in better 
demand and firm. 

Quotations March 5, 100’s cottons: fam- 
ily flour, extra high patent $6.50@6.80, high 
patent $6.20@6.50, standard bakers, plain 
$5.60@5.90, but some actual sales of bakers 
flour were made below these figures; clears, 
plain $4.35@4.40, all delivered TCP. 

Hutchinson: Little flour business was 
transacted by mills of this area last week. 
Large users showed no interest. Export in- 
quiry also was lacking. Many did not share 
in army bookings because of low price levels. 
Prices were steady to 5¢ sack off, and 
operations continued in most quarters on 
a 50% basis. 

Oklahoma City: Sales improved over the 
previous week and averaged 46%, compared 
with 22% last week and 46% a year ago. 
The family buyers took 65% of bookings 
and the bakers 35%. No exports were re- 
ported. Operations averaged 80%, com- 
pared with 70% last week and 60% a year 
ago. Prices closed unchanged. Quotations, 
delivered Oklahoma points in 100-lb. cot- 
tons, March 5: carlots, family short patent 
$5.90@6.85, standard patent $5.75 @6.65; 
bakery, unenriched short patent $5.65 @5.72, 
standard patent $5.50@5.67, straight grade 
$5.45@5.62; truck lots 35¢ higher on all 
grades. 

Wichita: Operating time in Wichita mills 
dropped to four and one half days last 
week. Domestic sales, confined to fill-ins, 
were again light and averaged 24%, com- 
pared with 20% the preceding week. No ex- 
port sales were reported. Shipping direc- 
tions showed no improvement and ranged 
from very poor to fair. Prices were un- 
changed to 5@10¢ sack lower, compared 
with the previous week. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Orders for spring wheat 
flour the past week consisted almost en- 
tirely of single to two carlots for quick 
shipment but the total business aggregated 
61% of capacity. This compared with 31% 
the previous week and 18.8% a year ago. 
Millers report that even the largest users 
are interested in only day-to-day needs. 
Some of the bigger chain bakers who in the 
past have bought in 50,000- to 100,000-sack 
lots now are dickering for one and two 
1,600-sack cars. One mill reported a 10,000- 
sack rush order for flour from a New York 
bakery which was called upon to step up 
its bread production on account of a strike 
in six large metropolitan bakery plants. 

Even though wheat values are feeling 
the effects of the government’s support 
program and seem likely to remain firm the 
rest of the crop year, most flour buyers 
cling to their bearish price ideas and indi- 
cate that they expect to continue hand- 
to-mouth flour buying. Inventories in most 
bakeshops are at very low levels, which 
means that the week-to-week buying must 
be fairly regular. This makes it difficult 
for millers to plan operations very far 
ahead and most spring wheat plants have 
less than 30 days’ running time on their 
books at present. 

The competitive price situation between 
spring wheat mills is reported to be some- 
what improved, with fewer reports of 
profitiess quotations being offered by some 
plants in need of running time. . 

Mills in Minneapolis operated at 66% of 
capacity last week, against 69% the pre- 
vious week and 75% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, operations last week were 
71%, against 71% the previous week and 
70% a year ago. ‘: 

Shipments of flour by Northwest mills last 
week represented 80% of capacity, against 
83% the previous week. 

Quotations March 7: standard patent $5.40 
@5.60, short patent $5.55@5.75, high glu- 
ten $5.70@5.90, established brands of fam- 
ily flour, enriched $7, first clear $5@5.35, 
second clear $4@5, whole wheat $5.25@5.50 
sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 

Duluth: Flour business was extremely 
dull the past week. Buyers bought for im- 
mediate needs only. Family trade was also 
reported quiet, shipping directions were 
fair, and no inquiry was reported on export 
sales. Mills operated 5 days at near ca- 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The flour market experienced 
another dull week. Buyers continued to 
fill only nearby needs, which confined sales 
to one carlot and an occasional two-car 
order placed here and there for immediate 
shipment. Directions also fell off. Dullness 
prevailed in the family flour market also 
as sales were confined chiefly to small lots 
for prompt shipment. Directions were fair. 
Quotations March §: spring top patent $5.60 
@5.90, standard patent $5.50@5.75, first 
clear $4.90@5.40; family flour $7.35; hard 
winter short patent $5.40@5.65, 95% patent 
$5.30@5.50, first clear $4.50; soft winter 
short patent $6.20@6.75, standard patent 
$5.25@6.50, first clear $5.50@5.85. 

Toledo: The sale of flour is very slow, 
probably as slow as it has been any time 
this crop year. There is ample evidence 
that people generally regard the price of 
flour as abnormally high. The time has come 
when the backlog of orders on mills’ books 
has been so much reduced that there is 
urgent need of additional sales to maintain 
current production. In fact, production by 
some of the mills has been reduced to 4 or 
5 days a week, or even less. 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red soft wheat, 
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39%¢ rate points to New York, March 65, 
was $2.20@2.21. 

St. Louis: Local mills say the buyers are 
showing very little interest in making any 
bookings other than for immediate and 
prompt shipment. Consequently new business 
is rather light. Large and small bakers ‘and 
the family trade have adopted a cautious 
buying policy for the time being. Demand 
for clears is light and offerings are some- 
what easier. Prices are 5@10¢ bag lower. 
Jobbers report very little change in the 
situation. Large and small bakers are book- 
ing for present wants with an occasional 
ear for nearby delivery. No confidence is 
present in the market. Shipping instruc- 
tions are fair. Prices on hard and soft 
patent are 20¢ higher to 10¢ lower, clears 
5@10¢ bag off. Spring wheat patent is 
5¢ bag lower, clears 5@10¢ lower. 

Central states mills report little change 
in the situation. Buyers continue to book 
for immediate and nearby shipment. The 
trade in general is unwilling to follow 
the present market. Shipping instructions 
are light. Prices for hard and soft patent 
are 20¢ bag higher to 10¢ bag lower, clears 
5@10¢ bag off. 

Quotations St. Louis, March 3, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top patent $6.15, 
ordinary $5.35; top hard $7.05, ordinary 
$5.45; bakers flour, cake $6.10, pastry $5.15; 
soft straight $5.30, soft clears $4.45; hard 
winter short patent $5.45, standard patent 
$5.35, clears $4.55; spring wheat short 
patent $5.70, standard $5.60, clears $5.40, 
low protein $4.35. 


EASTERN SBATES 


Buffalo: Buyers apparently lack the con- 
fidence in the market to buy ahead. They 
are holding for the most part to nearby 
needs and show an absolute lack of en- 
thusiasm for the business prospects of the 
immediate future. Many have been watch- 
ing the grain markets closely, which has 
contributed further to dulling the buying 
urge. Some units in the baking trade have 
cut prices on bread to induce consumers 
to buy more freely, but for the present, at 
least, the public seems to be holding back 
and confining itself to its minimum needs. 
Prices are firm. 

Quotations March 5, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.55@7.65, high gluten $6.15@6.20, 
standard $5.95@6, first clear $5.50@5.55; 
hard winter standard $5.85@5.90, first clear 
$5.55@5.60; soft winter short patent $5.70 
@5.75, straight $5.55@5.60, first clear $4.65 
@4.70. 

New York: The heavy increase in new 
flour sales that had been anticipated in 
view of the strike at the six largest com- 
panies failed to materialize. In spite of 
stepped up production that ranged from 
25% to double in the independent plants, 
bakers were able to draw on previous 
contracts to fill their needs. The result was 
an active increase in shipping directions 
which has cleared up most of the business 
on the books. While this will mean future 
business, even price concessions failed to 
draw anything during the first week of thé 
closing beyond very limited buying. Occa- 
sional cars, chiefly of springs with a sprin- 
kling of Kansas and cake grades, were all 
that the metropolitan trade reported. Chain 
bakers rerouted their flour to nearby cities 
and one or two bought extremely small lots 
for use in other areas. Should the strike 
continue accelerated buying by the smaller 
and medium sized bakers would be ex- 
pected. 

Prices at the close of the week were prac- 
tically unchanged from the previous week. 

Quotations March 5: spring family flour 
$7.65, high glutens $6.10@6.30, standard 
patents $5.85@6.05, clears $5.60@5.60; south- 
western short patents $5.90@6.10, standard 
patents $5.70@5.90; high ratio cakes $6.50@ 
7.08, soft winter straights $5.40@5.90. 

Philadelphia: Most flour buyers in this 
area are finding little or nothing in the 
present picture to spur purchasing, so deal- 
ings on the local market are at a virtual 
standstill. Part of the decision to remain on 
the sidelines is attributable to a firmer 
undertone of prices. A comparison between 
the current list and that of a week earlier 
shows that individual spring and winter 
grades have collaborated on a 5¢ sack 
upturn. 

Of course, such advancement is not in 
itself sufficient to discourage purchases, 
but bakers say they prefer to postpone any 
real commitment-making until they are 
satisfied the commodity is being offered with 
some degree of attractiveness, meanwhile 
making clear their ideas on price are well 
below those currently posted. 

All this has had the effect of cutting 
down orders on mill books, and some mill- 
ers are reportedly pressing their local rep- 
resentatives for bids in order that they 
might keep abreast of the situation here. 
Some are reported to have cut back op- 
erations to their lowest postwar point. 

There are reports of mild interest in 
hard winters, but a survey indicates very 
little has changed hands recently so that 
the dullness also has a certain uniformity 
about it. The only activity indicated stems 
from modest purchases by bakers engaging 
in fill-in operations, and such orders are 
invariably accompanied by directions for 
quick shipment. 

A number of observers say that the 
eontinued lag in buying must be responsible 
for a considerable drop in stocks at bak- 
eries, and for this reason expect that a 
mild flurry of activity will develop when- 
ever someone takes the initiative in order- 
ing and other low-stocked operators decide 
to follow suit. 

Even the family flour market has been 
in the doldrums, with no indication of any 
real pickup in demand because of the for- 
ward deadline set by mills on a price ad- 
vance. There is some thinking that grocers 
may be well supplied, thus willing to gam- 
ble on a lower trend in the near future. 

Also in the minds of the baking trade 
are the rumors that larger establishments, 
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or perhaps the chains, might take the 
initiative in price-cutting to stimulate sales 
of bread. Demand for the latter is very 
disappointing to a large segment of the 
trade, and retail sales continue to lag 
behind what had been expected earlier, 
This is especially true of sweet goods. 

Quotations March 6: spring family $6.95 
@7.15, high gluten $6.40@6.50, short patent 
$6.20@6.30, standard $6.10@6.20, first clear 
$5.90@6; hard winter short patent $5.90@6, 
standard $5.80@5.90; soft winter standard 
$5.30 @5.50. 

Boston: Flour quotations were fairly buoy- 
ant in the Boston market last week, re- 
sponding more or less to the fluctuations 
of cash wheat in the major cash markets. 
Springs advanced as much as 20¢ early 
in the week before reacting and finally 
closed 5¢ higher to 10¢ lower. Hard win- 
ters were more stable, closing unchanged 
after fluctuating as much as 10¢ on the 
average. Soft wheat flours are generally 
firmer, although not retaining all of the 
mid-week rise, closing 5@10¢ higher. 

Once again activity was extremely slow, 
with shipping directions on previous book- 
ings comprising most of the business. Some 
replacement orders were reported for im- 
mediate shipment, but most mill agents 
stated that efforts to arrange forward 
business was almost futile. Most buy- 
ers find it difficult to stimulate any con- 
fidence in the price structure with cash 
wheat values changing so swiftly from one 
day to another. Bearish operators are watch- 
ing the new crop estimates quite carefully, 
with many in this category seeing supplies 
far beyond the demand, particularly with 
consumer buying in its present state of 
apathy. 

Quotations March 5: spring short patents 
$6.05@6.25, standards $5.95@6.15, high glu- 
ten $6.20@6.40, first clears $5.55@5.75, hard 
winter short patents $6.05@6.25, standards 
$5.85@6.05, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.30@ 
6.55, eastern soft winter straights $5.554 
5.95, soft wheat high ratio $6.55@7.10, fam- 
ily $7.67@7.70. 


Pittsburgh: Trading in the local flour 
market has fallen off and there is much 
uncertainty expressed concerning any sales 
pickup for the next month. The pattern 
of flour buying continues hand-to-mouih 
Demand for clears is strong, but orders 
given are not sufficient to warrant coin- 
ment. Family patent sales dropped to a 
low level the past week. It is stated that 
grocers and jobbers are well stocked and 
await a clearer picture of retail sales in 
the next few weeks. 

Flour jobbers state the smaller retail 
bakers are showing their need for flour 
by buying moderate sized lots. These small 
retail bakers bought little when flour prices 
were at a lower level several weeks ago and 
shied away from the sales talk of bargain 
flour prices at that time, with the thought 
that even lower prices would materialize. 
A pickup in prepared cake mixes is noted 
in rural districts the past several weeks. 
Muffin and biscuit mixes have been selling 
well in these districts for the past several 
months. Directions over this territory are 
slow. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, March 
5, 100-lb. cottons: hard winter Kansas bak- 
ery standard patent $5.69@5.75, medium pat- 
ent $5.74@5.80, short patent $5.79@5.85; 
spring wheat standard patent $5.93@6.1), 
medium patent $5.98@6.15, short patent 
$6.03@6.20; clears $5.43@5.89; high gluten 
$6.18@6.30; family flour, advertised branis 
$6.83@6.94, other brands $6.25@6.65; pastry 
and cake flours $5.45@6.50. 


THE SOUTH : 

New Orleans: Extreme quiet prevails on 
flour sales and buyers are displaying con- 
siderable reluctance to purchase for other 
than replacement or nearby delivery. Prac- 
tically all bookings are of minimum quanti- 
ties for immediate needs, and most of these 
bookings are necessitated by the exhaustion 
of contract balances. There is no interest 
in future bookings at present. The total 
volume of sales is at the lowest point in 
some time. Bakers and jobbers are buying 
small lots of hard winters from Kansas 
and the Southwest, but the turnover is 
less than 50% of normal. Northern springs 
are moving slowly with buyers hesitating 
over the price differential above hard wir 
ters. Cracker and cookie bakers, are buyin 
very small lots of soft winters from th: 
midwestern section, but showing little in 
terest in Pacific Coast soft flours. Shippin< 
directions are off badly for other than in 
mediate and latter half March. Expor' 
sales are extremely quiet to both Europea: 
and South American countries, apparent! 
awaiting the new quotas now due. Ther 
is a slightly increased interest in inquiri« 
but no workings reported. 

Quotations March 5, carlots, delivere: 
packed in 100-Ib. multiwall papers: har 
winter bakery short patent $5.50@5.6( 
standard $5.35@5.50, first clear $4.60@4.9( 
spring wheat bakery short patent $5.90¢ 
6.05, standard -$5.75@5.90, first clear $5.3 
@5.60, high gluten $6.10@6.30; soft whea 
short patent $5.70@6.20, straight $5.20 
5.45, first clear $4.65@4.85, high ratio $5.9 
@6.40; Pacific Coast cake $6.65@6.85, pastr 
$5.90 @6.10. 

Atlanta: New flour business is describe 
as the slowest in a long period. In fact 
many handlers say they have never know: 
orders to be so hard to get and competi 
tion for seattered cars is keen. Baker 
are buying on a hand-to-mouth basis, show 
ing no interest in extending contracts whic 
are said to be running out generally. The 
are apparently operating on short supplie 
as they are reported as waiting until th: 
last minute to give shipping instruction 
and then want shipments rushed. It is no 
anticipated that they will change from thi 
buy-and-ship basis because they continue t: 
believe that prices will break. 

Family flour sales are also dull and speci 
fications slow. Stocks at wholesale house: 
are reported heavy as the retail trade 
is not buying because flour is not moving 
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to the consumer. Some mill representatives 
say they do not anticipate the usual spring 
puying spurt. The price situation, which 
: to improve for a short time, is again 
the subject of much conversation. 

Interest from blenders is quiet, although 
they are ordering out flour in a fairly regu- 
lar manner. 

Prices were irregular. Spring high gluten, 
spring clears and hard winter patent de- 
clined 5¢, but spring patents advanced 5¢. 
Pastry and cake flour dropped 10¢, while 
family flour advanced 20¢. 

Quotations March 5: spring high gluten 
$6.60@6.70, short patent $6.30@6.40, stand- 
ard patent $6.20@6.30, first clear $5.45@ 
6.55; hard winter short patent $5.80@5.90, 
standard patent $5.70@5.80, first clear $4.20 
@4.30; hard winter family $6.50@7.60; soft 
wheat family $6.80@8; soft wheat first clear 
$4.20@4.30; pastry flour $5.40@5.55; cake 
flour $6.35@6.75; self-rising 12@13¢ sack 
over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: The flour market continued quiet 
and mills throughout the area were re- 
ported to be running at only partial capa- 
city. One estimate was made indicating 
that not more than 50% of available mill- 
ing capacity is now being used. Some of 
the smaller interior mills were said to be 
shut down entirely. Sales managers report- 
ed that sales are only for nearby require- 
ments, with no forward bookings and the 
whole attitude of the trade is very cautious. 
Export prospects continue dim, and millers 
report that there is no chance of addi- 
tional PMA business for at least two weeks, 
if then. Prices were changed only slightly 
from the previous week. Family patent $7, 
bluestem $6.08, bakery $6.14, pastry $5.90. 

Portland: Some interior mills are closed, 
others both in the interior and on the Coast 
are operating on a curtailed basis as a re- 
sult of poor flour business. Some interior 
miils are dependent entirely on export busi- 
ness, and with the government not asking 
for flour offers, these mills have run out. 
Other mills doing a combination domestic 
ani export business manage to keep busy 
part of each week, but they too are running 
low. Domestic flour sales have shown some 
improvement since the upswing in the wheat 
market, but buyers are still cautious and 
not buying far ahead. Prospects do not look 
any too encouraging for the balance of the 
season for mill grind. 

Quotations March 6: high gluten $6.31, 
all Montana $6.14, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6, bluestem bakers $6.09, cake $6.64, pastry 
$5.94, whole wheat 100% $5.71, graham 
5.36, cracked wheat $5.36. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


~ 


Toronto-Montreal: Competition in domestic 
markets grows keener as export sales de- 
cline. If it were not for the flour being 
shipped under the Anglo-Canadian contract 
many mills would have to close down. 
Shipments to Class 2 countries are small. 
Quotations March 5: top patent springs for 
use in Canada $8.60 bbl., seconds $8.10; 
bakers $8; in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, with 
10¢ added for cartage where used. For 
export to U.K., government regulation flour 
$14.50 per 280 Ib. for shipment to end 
of March, Halifax or St. John. 

Demand for winter wheat flour is very 
poor, It is reported that some bakers and 
biscuit manufacturers are using a certain 
amount of western wheat flour due to lower 
prices. Quotations March 5: $10 bbl., sec- 
ondhand jutes, f.o.b. Montreal. 

Winter wheat prices have fallen off due 
to lack of interest. Quotations March 5: 
$2.10@2.15 bu., carlots, f.o.b. shipping points. 
$2@2.10 bu., bulk, mill. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was comprised of minor 
amounts going to various Class 2 countries. 
Total shipments amounted to almost 23,000 
bbl. Domestic trade is on a fair scale, and 
mills are operating to capacity. There is 
ample wheat for mills to work with, and 
supplies are moving fairly free. Quotations 
top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British Co- 
lumbia boundary $9.25 cottons, second pat- 
ents $8.75, second patents to bakers $8.25. 


Vancouver: Export flour trade continues 
slow. Some small orders were handled to 
Manila, and there were some inquiries from 
Hong Kong, but business was not transact- 
ed due to the shortage of the necessary 
dollar credits. 

Domestic business remains quiet. Large 
bakers show no disposition to take any 
forward positions, and store sales are only 
fair. Stocks in dealers’ hands are ample 
for eurrent needs. There has been some 
Slight softening tendency in local flour 
Prices, but this is not general. 

Cash car quotations in 98’s cottons March 
5: first patents $9.15 with small lots at 
$9.65; bakers patents $8.65.. Western cake 
and pastry flour to the trade, is $9.50@9.95. 
Prices for Ontario grinds are somewhat easi- 
er but business has been small with going 
quotations from $12 @13. 








RYE FLOUR MARKETS 


s : Interest in rye flour remains 
light, with prices up about 5¢ sack the 
past week, reflecting movement in rye grain 
prices. Quotations March 7: pure white 
$4.20, medium $4, dark $3.70, cottons, Min- 
neapolis. 





Philadelphia: Lack of demand for “dark 
flour in this area is being attributed to a 
seneral stocking-up by bakers when prices 
were at the depth of their recent decline. 
Now that a firmer undertone has developed 
in rye, interest has cooled only small 
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amounts are changing hands. The quotation 
on rye white of $4.60@4.70 is unchanged 
from the level of the previous week. 


St. Louis: Prices are unchanged. Sales 
and shipping instructions are slow. Pure 
white $4.60, medium $4.45, dark $3.75, rye 
meal $4.25. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.10, white rye 
$6.45. 

Chicago: Rye flour business continued 
quiet as sales were scattered and in small 
lots only. Directions were fair. White patent 


rye $4.20@4.35, medium §3.90@4.15, dark 
$3.20 @3.75. 
Buffalo: Rye demand is very light and 


unsatisfactory, and the supply is adequate. 
The trend is steady; quotations, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: white $5@5.05, dark $3.75@3.80, me- 
dium $4.85@4.90. 

Atlanta: Demand is light; the trend high- 
er and supplies are ample; rye, white $4.90 
@5.10, dark $2.90@3.10. 

New York: New rye flour bookings were 
limited, substantial sales a few weeks ago 
at lower prices having filled present needs. 
These also took care of any increase in 
sales of rye bread by smaller bakers which 
might result from the bakeries’ strike. Pure 
white patents $4.35@4.60. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices continue to 
remain at the level of the past two weeks. 
Quotations are asked for, little buying re- 
sults. Sale of blended rye flour in small 
amounts over widely scattered territory is 
the only business reported. Directions are 
fair. Rye flour, fancy white, No. 1 $4.50@ 
4.55, medium $4.20@4.35, dark $3.55@4, 
blended $5.60@5.85; rye meal $4@4.05. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Demand has. fallen off 
considerably. Quotations March 3: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.10; oatmeal in 
98-lb. jutes $4.85, f.0o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonal, and with the advent 
of milder weather a decrease in demand is 
anticipated. Quotations: rolled oats in 80- 
lb. sacks $4.30 in the three prairie ,prov- 
inces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.15. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.39 March 7; 24-oz. packages $3.35 
case, 48-oz. packages $3.60. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., Feb. 24, 1949 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 





Port Arthur .. 23,586 2,517 2,568 4,198 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 2,434 ee 271 129 
Churchill ...... 100 ve eo ee 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOROEO. ociccoes 185 a 44 1,179 

Totals isicsocse 26,306 2,517 2,882 5,506 

Year ago ..... 22,298 1,305 10,295 13,645 


Receipts during week ending Feb. 24: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,407 114 259 425 
ae 24 





Pacific seaboard. 591 6 
Int., public and 
semi-public ele- 
WRGOUS. 64s cares 8 ae 23 4 
Totals ......-. 3,006 114 306 434 


Shipments during week ending Feb. 24: 
Ft. William-Port Arthur— 





Bath scccciccces 648 2 732 361 
Milled or 
processed ... 1 oe 24 33 

Pacific seaboard— 

Ocean .....66. 1,743 se T 

, rarer 18 é 103 4 
Other terminals* 8 oe 26 37 

TOES |. 5k0.5 se 2,419 2 886 424 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to Feb. 24, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..104,938 11,201 37,640 32,675 


Pacific seaboard. 26,513 -. 1,369 261 
Churchill ....... 4,468 as an @ 
Other terminals* 469 2 445 1,923 
Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to Feb. 24, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 88,008 9,485 39,059 32,809 
Pacific seaboard. 25,577 «» 1,767 264 
Churchill ....... 5,314 e% 1 «4 
Other terminals* 401 4 491 1,108 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. ’ 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain im the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Feb. 26, 1949 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore 586 “- ‘ 
Buffalo 
ABOR 6. ccesi> 
CRICRBO: - 6.055283 Fe a 192 
Milwaukee .. -< 


1,710 815 
433 Si 





Totals ........ 586 
Previous week .. 593 
Feb. 28, 1948 4,347 


2.143 1,007 584 
2,169 1,041 848 
6 oe 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Mar. 
12 19 26 5 
Four mills 32,5621 27,100 32,851 *21,071 
*Three mills, 
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RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
siulbtieniatnaaineeaaiaeaniambmnal v 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT — CAPA- 
ble of taking charge of soft wheat flour 
milling operations our Toledo plant— 
18,000 cwt. daily. We desire man 35 to 40 
years of age with working knowledge 
engineering and flow. State age, experi- 
ence, education, salary expected first let- 
ter. National Biscuit Co., Toledo Mill, 
2221 Front S8t., Toledo, Ohio. 














MACHINERY WANTED | 
mo: 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 15622 B. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 








MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. Specialize in “‘Ready Dressed" 

which are READY TO RUN the moment 
driven and keyed. Write for circular “‘DW 
and instruction sheets free. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
ecard file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Millfeed values are about 
steady as compared with a week ago. Bran 
is in active demand, standard midds. fairly 
active and there is improved interest in 
flour midds. anid red dog, although the 
latter two are still not as active as bran. 
Curtailed mill operations resulting from 
light flour trade is limiting the selling 
pressure on millfeeds. Quotations March 7: 
bran $49.50, standard midds. $50.50, flour 
midds. $51, red dog $51 ton, Minneapolis. 

Duluth: Demand is fair, the trend higher 
and supplies are adequate; pure bran $51, 
standard bran $50, standard midds. $61, 
flour midds. $51, mixed feeds $50, red dog 
$51.50. 


Kansas City: An improved demand for 
millfeed developed in the Kansas City mar- 
ket over the past week end, and prices of 
both bran and shorts advanced 60¢@§$1 ton. 
The demand was primarily centered on bran, 
but shorts also were tighter. Offerings of 
both types of offal were limited. Quotations 
March 7: bran $46:50@47, shorts $48 @48.50. 

Wichita: Demand is good for both bran 
and shorts, with offerings insufficient. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: bran $46.50, 
shorts $48.50; bran is up §1.50 ton, shorts 
unchanged to 50¢ ton higher, compared with 
the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand is good with bran about 
$3 ton. higher and shorts about 50¢ ton 
higher. Bran is tight, but the supply of 
shorts is adequate. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran $46@46.50, gray shorts $48 
@ 48.50. 

Oklahoma City: Milifeeds closed $1.50 
higher on bran and 60¢ lower on shorts. 
Quotations, straight cars: bran $48.50@ 
49.50, mill run $49.20@60.20, shorts $50.10 
@61.10. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher. 

Hutchinson: Milifeed demand was active 
throughout the week, although showing 
signs of easing toward the end. Interest 
in bran brought about an upturn of $1@1.50 


in price, while shorts softened 60¢@$1: 


Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran $46@ 
46.50, gray shorts $47.50@48. 


Ft. Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $53.50@655, gray shorts $56@57, de- 
livered TCP; $2@2.50 higher on bran and 
unchanged to $1 up on shorts, compared 
with a week previous. Offerings are ex- 
tremely light because of reduced produc- 
tion and demand has improved. 


Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies are 
light. Bran $51.50@52.50, standard midds. 
$52.50@53.50, flour midds. $53.50, red dog 
$54. 

St. Louis: Demand for feed is very in- 
different. Offerings are light. Prices are 
steady. No interest is shown in forward 
shipment.. Quotations: bran $49.75@50.25, 
gray shorts $51.75@52.25. 

Toledo: Millfeed was available at $53 ton 
for both quick and prompt shipments of 
bran and middlings. Sales improved. 

Buffalo: As flour milling is curtailed 
because of uncertainty in the minds of buy- 
ers over the outlook, the millfeed output 
is suffering accordingly. Lack of adequate 
millfeed supplies has strengthened prices. 
Demand is well ahead of supplies, with 
nothing in the picture to indicate that 
supplies will catch up for some time. The 
trend is very firm. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
bran $64@54.75, standard midds. $55@55.75, 
flour midds. $54.50@55, red dog $54.50@55. 


Boston: Millfeeds responded to good buy- 
ing interest in the Boston market this 
week, with prices advancing $3@3.50 on 
the average. Spring bran, middlings and 
mixed feeds were all up $3.50, while red 
dog showed a net gain of $3. Buying, how- 
ever, was only for immediate shipment and 
then only enough for current needs. Mill 
agents reported that attempts to sell on a 
forward basis generally met with resist- 
ance although the outlook is better than 
it has been for some time. Hatching in 
the East is at record levels, and most 
housés foresee an excellent demand for 
poultry feed in the offing. Quotations 
March 6: spring bran $61, middlings $61, 
mixed feeds $61, red dog $66 


Philadelphia: A strong tone has devel- 
oped in the local millfeed market the past 
week, and all types of wheat offal have 
made substantial recoveries so that the list 
is as much as°$5 higher than the com- 
parable levels of a week ago. Those in 
the trade say an improved demand at a 
time when supply has not broadened accord- 
ingly is the principal contributing factor. 
The quotation on bran is up $4 from the 
previous week to $60.50@61, standard midds. 
added $5 at $60.50@61 and red dog ad- 
vanced $4 to $62.50@63. 

Pittsburgh: A firmer undertone in the 
local millfeed market is apparent. Prices 
have advanced $2 and more on bran and 
standard and flour midds. The buying pol- 
icy still remains one of cautiousness, but 
the retail buyers are making larger pur- 
chases and hence the wholesalers are laying 
in larger stocks to cover the usual 30-day 
period provided for. The first wintry weath- 
er appeared last week, which may have 
fccounted for the larger millfeed demand. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: bran 
$57@59.80, standard midds. $58@60.80, flour 
midds. $60@61.80, red dog $61@62.80. 


New Orleans: Millfeed prices remain fair- 
ly steady on bran and buyers are becoming 
more active with inquiries. Shorts are down 
fractidnally, but the demand remains nar- 
row. Mixers and jobbers are purchasing 
only to replenish stocks and for immediate 
needs, with a slight incréase in future in- 
terest. Feed mixers report a slight pick-up 
on sales, but production is still low. No ex- 
port business was reported. Bran $55.60@ 
57.10, shorts $67.10@67.60. 


Atlanta: Demand is light and hand-to- 
mouth; the trend is unsteady and supplies 
are ample; wheat bran $57.75@58, gray 
shorts $58@61. 


Seattle: The millfeed market continued 
extremely light, as flour production was 
severely curtailed and buyers scrambled for 
nearby supplies. The March market was 
strong at $55, delivered common transit 
points, although offerings for April, very 
limited in quantity, were running a couple 
of dollars a ton under this. Doubtless the 
situation would be much more tight if it 
were not for the weak grain markets and 
ample supplies of Canadian mixed feed 
oats, which were being widely used as a sub- 
stitute for millfeed. 

Portland: Mill run, March $55, April $54; 
middlings $60 ton. 

Ogden: Millifeed prices remained station- 
ary during the past week, with demand 
and supply equal. Plants are working five 
days a we22k, with business off on flour 
trade. Mills are booked into May. Quo- 
tations: red bran and mill run $55, mid- 
dlings $60; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $62, middlings $67; to California: red 
bran and mill run $62.50, middlings $67.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Surplus of supply has 
brought a downward revision in prices. 
Quotations March 3: bran $57, shorts $58, 
middlings $60, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: There is a keen demand for 
all types of millfeed, which exceeds the 
supplies on hand. Most of the stocks from 
western mills are being shipped to eastern 
Canada, with the odd shipment going to 
British Columbia. Quotations: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran $49.25, 
shorts $52.25; small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: The trend is easier. Prairie 
mills are showing a disposition to accept 
bids for the first time in some months. 
The result is that prices on bran are off 
about $1 and on shorts by $2. Domestic 
demand is steady but slow. Stocks are 
ample. Cash car quotations: bran $54.80@ 
Sent shorts $56.80@58.80, middlings $61.30 

2.30. 
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World Wheat Supply 
to Exceed Demand, 
Ag Students Told 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Herman 
Steen, vice president and secretary of 
the Millers National Federation, told 
the 1,200 students in the school of 
agriculture, Kansas State College, 
that there is a huge wheat surplus 
ahead for the world. Mr. Steen was 
the principal speaker at the monthly 
student seminar March 3. His topic 
was “Wheat and Its Relations to Our 
National Economy.” 

Kansas, with 64% of its arable land 
planted to wheat, provides about one 
third of the national production, Mr. 
Steen said. He predicted that, with 
favorable spring weather, Kansas will 
produce another record crop. Part of 
the bountiful Kansas wheat crops 
was attributed by Mr. Steen to the 
“three good Indians,’ Comanche, 
Pawnee and Wichita wheat, all pro- 
moted by the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. and produced by the de- 
partment of agronomy, Kansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. The 
1948 Kansas total, he said, was in- 
creased by 30 to 40 million bushels 
by those three hard winter bread 
wheats. : 

Forces behind the anticipated sur- 
plus are due principally to the re- 
duced per capita consumption of 
flour all over the world, and to in- 
creasing yields in war-damaged na- 
tions. Two years ago France was beg- 
ging the U.S. to send wheat, and now 
is exporting some from her own sur- 
plus. 

In 1900, according to the speaker, 
the per capita consumption of flour 
in the U.S. was 210 lb. This figure 
has fallen irregularly until, in 1948, 
it reached what the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture estimates was an all- 
time low of 136 lb. A single pound 
decrease in the per capita consump- 
tion of flour in the U.S. means that 
the market for 3.5 million bushels 
of wheat has evaporated, he said. 

Reasons for the reduced per cap- 
ita consumption of flour are found 
by Mr. Steen in inherent changés in 
the American way of life. Mechanized 
industry, the work day shortened 
from nearly 12 hours to about 8, im- 
proved housing, the fashionability of 
diets and food fads have ail sub- 
tracted from the food intake demand- 
ed by the American worker. Nutri- 
tionists, according to Mr. Steen, say 
that the average American today 
needs 1,000 fewer calories a day than 
he did in the 1800’s. 

Increased competition from other 
foods, such as fruits, vegetables, sug- 
ar and dairy products has taken toll. 
In 50 years there has been a 700% 
increase in spinach sales, which in- 
crease he thinks accountable only by 
high-pressure propaganda from the 
spinach interests. All food industries 
except the cereal, he stated, have 
waged intensive eat-more-of-our-prod- 
uct campaigns for years at the ex- 
pense of cereal sales, which industry 
only lately has begun advertising 
and educational campaigns to boost 
wheat and flour. 

Mr. Steen made a special point of 
the fact that wars have nearly al- 
ways been accompanied by dire wheat 
shortages. An exception for this na- 
tion was World War II, because the 
U.S. carry-over of wheat in 1943-44 
was equal almost to a normal year’s 
crop. The shortage this time, he said, 
developed after the end of the war. 
Other countries are now rehabilitat- 
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ing their agriculture, requiring small- 
er imports of wheat. Some, as France 
mentioned above, are beginning to ex- 
port a little, and the situation prom- 
ises to improve (or to deteriorate, 
depending on which side of the ocean 
you happen to be) yearly. 

Mr. Steen was accompanied to 
Manhattan by Jess B. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. He was introduced by 
R. I. Throckmorton, dean of the 
school of agriculture and director of 
the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 





BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO FEED MEN HEAR 
WHITE SOX TEAM MANAGER 


CHICAGO—Jack Onslow, the new 
manager of the American League 
White Sox baseball team, was the 
guest speaker at the monthly dinner 
meeting of the Chicago Feed Club 
the evening of Feb. 25. Mr. Onslow 
attracted a large attendance and gave 
an interesting talk on baseball. He 
has been in organized baseball for 
35 years, and has managed or coached 
13 pennant-winning teams. 

President John J. Zima of Kraft 
Foods Co. presided, and’ Treasurer 
James W. Kellogg, Iodine Educationa! 
Bureau, Inc., in his report showed 
that the club was in good financia! 
condition. All other business was dis- 
pensed with so the evening could be 
given over to the speaker and two 
baseball movies that Lee Hammett, 
Western Advertising Agency, and 
chairman of the program committee, 
had provided. Mr. Hammett recently 
sént a letter. to all members re- 
garding the types of programs they 
preferred and he received replies 
from several hundred members. 


——=BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NO LAKE RUSH SEEN 


BUFFALO—wWhile the unusually 
mild winter has given rise to much 
talk about an early opening of the 
navigation season, marine men say 
that it is unlikely any ships will be 
moving out of the Buffalo harbor 
before April 1. April 15 is the date 
most commonly set for the opening, 
as regular insurance rates become ef- 
fective on that date. If vessels move 
out before that date, they will have 
to pay an extra premium for their 
insurance. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Feb. 26 and 
March 5: 











BRAN— Feb. 26 March 5 
Rare $44.95@ 45.00 $46.15 @46.40 
Bae 43.75@ 44.00 44.85@ 45.00 
MO ccccicvccts 39.25@ 39.75 39.75@ 39.95 
a ean dese? 36.50@ 36.75 35.75@ 36.25 
GUE es vis 6 cess 35.,0@ 36.50 34.75@ 35.50 
BOB secccve 35.00@ 36.00 34.25@ 35.50 

SHORTS— 

March ........ $....@*48.25 $....@*47.25 
BIEL §240008 6 -+++@*49.00 48.50@ 49.00 
Sere 48.25@ 48.75 48.35@ 48.75 
Ue -wscasye 44.00@ 46.00 44.75@ 46.25 
, ee Ree 42.00@ 44.00 42.00@ 44.00 
eee 41.00@ 43.50 _40.50@ 41.50 
Sales (tons) .. 1,440 960 
*Sale. 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Feb. 26, 
1949, and Feb. 28, 1948, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted) 


Canadian 


-American— -—in bond—, 

Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 

26, 28, 26, 28, 

1949 1948 1949 1948 
Whtat.. .<.uscs 125,511 97.989 601 4,659 
CD. -weceKees 43,904 20,996 ese eee 
oo Sarr re or 6,015 7,077 2,372 6 
eee eee - 2,971 2,688 1,242 30 
ee 12,425 21,521 715 14 
Flaxseed 19,229 6,150 she See 
Soybeans 9,905 10,453 


afloat in Canada markets Feb. 26 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, 1,000 (292,000) bu.; 
corn, 2,079,000 (558,000); oats, 1,000 (none); 
rye, none ($2,000); barley, 1,000 (none). 
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BAKER FLOURS 


WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















YHALMANN GRAIN CO. 








































Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
: OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: Ww 
ome agg ead a ABASH ELEVATOR OFFICES: 
Mi lis Grai )} : "4 es 
Sheen task: Seminar Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. orange aed 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange — 
Duluth Board of Trade * Beneee Sy, Mo... 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Enid, Okla. 
aw com menber Exchange C ] F Fort Worth, Texas 
New Yo Joffee and & Exch liti ; Amarillo, T 
New Xork Coffee and Sugar Exchange omplete acilities for Serving marillo, Texas 
New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 






Three reasons for the extra con- 
fidence buyers have in POLAR 
BEAR — good baking wheats, 
expert milling and 
POLAR BEAR’S 
fifty year record of 
oe quality and fair deal- 


ing. 






















FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 











FOR BAKERS 





Cake Flour 
Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 

















@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 

@ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 

@ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 





DANY CAPACITY 
8.000 Hundredweight 
ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 Bushes 


MIXED FEED CAPACITY 
400 Tons Doily 











Corieapsy 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


C. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 








NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
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USDA Expects Serious Outbreaks of 
Grasshoppers in U. S. During 1949 


WASHINGTON — Grasshoppers by 
the billions are expected in wide 
areas of the U.S. in 1949, according 
to surveys recently completed by en- 
tomologists of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and cooperating agen- 
cies. Outbreaks of the pests may oc- 
cur in many localities from Michigan 
to California and Texas to Canada, 
the reports show. 

At the present time, everything 
points to the worst, but weather un- 
favorable to the hoppers during their 
hatching period next spring, or para- 
sites, disease, and predators, may 
come to the rescue of farmers. If 
these natural control factors fail, 
every available weapon that can be 
used against them will be brought 
into the fight to save crops and 
grasslands, department entomologists 
say. 

Increases in grasshopper abundance 
have been noticed by the entomolo- 
gists since 1947. The last big hopper 
year was 1940. In the past plagues 
of these pests have usually been the 
worst about every 10 years. 

Infestations are expected to be 
especially severe in eastern Montana, 
Wyoming and Colorado, in western 
Nebraska and Kansas and in Texas. 
These states are in the area usually 
considered to be the major grasshop- 
per belt. Outbreaks of less intensity 
may occur, however, in nearly every 
state west of the Mississippi River, 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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except in the far Northwest. Spots 
of considerable infestation have de 
veloped in irrigated sections of Utah 
Arizona, New Mexico and California 

Egg beds of a single species cove 
more than 100,000 acres in north 
western Nevada and adjacent area: 
of Oregon and California. This species 
has only recently reached areas of 
cultivation, after a long history ot! 
migration in central Nevada, where it 
has caused little agricultural damage. 





Hard Spring Wheat 

Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+ + + + OF 











A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINN 


MINNEAPOLIS 1 


the bakery 








“OLD SQUIRE’ 


no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 














STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY Just always GOOD FLOUR 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN PERCY KENT Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, WN. Y. wore PAGS ft Board of Trade Bids. Kansas City, Mo. 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. Re eee eM TED STATES “‘Dependable”’ Buy and Sell 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS Lesisilaiea OFFICES For nearly half a Century Through 
Sas Portand” ead Peoria Davenport Ceres Proven Flours WAN T. ADS 
Omaha Enid Kenons Clty Son Prancious Winnipeg oenen = Lite S..... THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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giving dough extra punches. 
you want a flour which will stand 
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EXTRA HOUR 


i: DOUGH STABILITY 


= , WisDom 





FLOUR 


abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 


MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. 
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GER A new development 


Zuees f Which greatly ex- 
“~Stends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 





LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


= 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








If 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





DIXIE LILY 


oe 
Plain and Self-risi 


THE rie BUBLER, KANSAS & ELEVATOR co. 





ern Regional Office 
933-35 Re en Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 














Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, ‘ 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 





Ae 4 
STER MILLED 


g Wheat Flours 


CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 





FLOUR EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
i centieieinaisedine tame 














CARGILL 


Vy, witli 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 














MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 

















Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisner,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 


FLOURS ‘rei 


* Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Spr eat 


ee Line of CRITIC FEEDS 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For 
Eastern Buyers 
Exws Mriime Co., Inman, Kan. 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 














SP ninlrediae 


BAKERY FLOUR 





MORTEN MILLING Lo} 


Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. “Washita” 


ard lo 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydreted 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lemer, Colo. St. Louwls, Mo. 











Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


Cable prchomg ciamekiha, 
100th ANNIVERSARY —1849-1949 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


@ 








For Better Milling Wheat, 
Analyzed for Baking Strength: 


Call: 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 














Ak for LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 

MINNESOTA . .. the state that makes the BEST 


FLOUR in the world. 
Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "A9:° 
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Minneapolis, U. $. A. 
Buy and Sell KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
Through DIXIE-PORTLAND Grain Merchants = Flour Millers 
WANT ADS FLOUR co. PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 


Millers of Leading Quality Flours 





7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Bariey 
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OST people know less about their 
own ancestry than we know about 
the forebears of the wheats we grind for 
IMPERIAL and VELVET flours. Our 
country wheat buyers just before each 
harvest make a “grass roots” survey of 
the wheat farms in their localities, not- 
ing the fields that are growing superior 
wheats of varieties that have the best 
baking characteristics. When harvest- 
ing begins, our buyers know exactly 
where and what to purchase. That extra 
care is reflected in the good baking re- 
sults of IMPERIAL and VELVET. 





The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 
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st Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 









Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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“ROCK RIVER” RYE : “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 
“BLODGETT’S”’ 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 















Broader Wage and 
Hour; Legislation © 
Proposed to States 


NEW YORK—New and broadened 
state regulation of wages and hours 
is being widely proposed in state leg- 
islative sessions throughout the coun- 
try, with gubernatorial support in 
several instances, a survey shows. 

Enactment of state wage-hour laws 
patterned after the federal fair labor 
standards act is being sought in a 
number of states with greater vigor 
than at any time in recent years, al- 
though no state has yet adopted a 
replica of the federal measure to cov- 
er intrastate workers. 

More comprehensive regulation of 
wages and hours through wage or- 
der procedure, on an industry by 
industry basis, also is being proposed, 
as is tightening of curbs on child 
labor. At least four states—Connec- 
ticut, Massachusetts, New York and 
Rhode Island—directly or indirectly 
already extend minimum wage order 
coverage to men as well as women 
and minors. Indications are the trend 
toward such broadened coverage will 
continue, as will administrative ac- 
tion toward upward revision of wage 
minimums under such orders and an 
increase in occupations covered. 


Minimum Wage Hike Asked 


Gov. Chester Bowles has urged the 
Connecticut legislature to establish 
an over-all minimum wage of 75¢ an 
hour. In Delaware, Gov. Elbert N. 
Carvel called for enactment of a mini- 
mum wage law to guarantee “ade- 
quate wages to people engaged in 
intrastate operations.” 

In his inaugural address to the 
North Carolina legislature, Gov. W. 
Kerr Scott said that he specifically 
recommended wage-hour legislation. 
Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll told the New 
Jersey legislature that “our present 
minimum wage law should be made 
more comprehensive.” 

In Massachusetts, Gov. Paul A. 
Dever declared: “I recommend the 
enactment of effective maximum hour 
and minimum wage legislation which 
will eliminate existing defects and 
omissions in this type of safeguard 
for employees.” 

A state legislative interim com- 
mission which studied the subject of 
wage-hour regulation in Massachu- 
setts submitted a majority report 
recommending continuance of. the 
state’s present procedure of estab- 
lishing minimum wages on an occu- 
pation by occupation basis, rather 
than adoption of the over-all cover- 
age such as provided by the federal 
act. The study group advocated an 
increased number of minimum wage 
division inspectors and other steps 
to strengthen the present Massachu- 
setts measure, but opposed basic 
changes. 

New Law Proposed 


Pending in the Utah legislature is 
a bill proposing a state wage-hour 
act, patterned after the federal law, 
which would set a 75¢ minimum wage 
with payment of time and one half 
for all work in excess of 40 hours per 
week or eight hours per day. The 
bill provides that the state minimum 
wage of 75¢ would automatically go 
to the federal level if the latter is 
increased beyond that amount. It 
also would provide for creation of 
industry wage boards which would 
increase the minimum still higher 
for particular industries. 
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The labor committee of the Indiana 
House of Representatives recom- 
mended for passage a bill calling for 
a 75¢ an hour minimum wage, with 
time and one half for all work over 
40 hours a week. 

Several wage-hour proposals were 
introduced in the Colorado legisla- 
ture, calling for minimums ranging 
from 40¢ to 75¢ an hour. A bill which 
would require minimum wages of 50¢ 
an hour was introduced in the South 
Carolina legislature, while a Wyo- 
ming bill proposed a 75¢ minimum 





ARNOLD 


»+- Of... 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 





ARNOLD MILLING GO. 
STERLING, KANSAS | 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The ¢ 








l-H : 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is lecated in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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wage. Organized labor in New York 
state has-asked for legislation setting 
a 90¢ minimum wage rate. 

Legislation has been introduced in 
Minnesota: to broaden the State In- 
dustrial~ Commission’s power to set 
minim&m wages and maximum hours 
for women, children, apprentices and 
handicapped workers. 

A bill introduced in the Maine leg- 
islature would bring the state’s laws 
on employment of women and minors 
in line with those of the federal gov- 
ernment. It would raise the age limit 
for minors in certain industries from 
15 to 16 and add to the restricted 
list commercial bakeries and others. 
Among other provisions, maximum 
working hours for women in industry 
would be reduced from 54 to 48. 

Recently passed by the lower 
branch of the California legislature 
and sent to the state Senate was a 
joint resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to raise the minimum wage 
under the federal wage-hour act from 
40¢ to 75¢ an hour. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA Study Shows 
How Crops Vary in 
Phosphorus Uptake 


VASHINGTON—Investigations us- 
in, isotopes of radioactive phosphorus 
have revealed that different crops 
very in their uptake of fertilizer 
phosphorus, according to W. L. Nel- 
son, soil scientist at the North Caro- 
lina Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Speaking at the U.S. Depart- 
ment.of Agriculture, Dr. Nelson said 
that tracer investigations in 1948 
were conducted on a field basis in 
Colorado, Iowa, New York, and North 
Carolina. 

Corn represents one extreme, Dr. 
Nelson said, in that a high proportion 
of the phosphorus absorbed early in 
the growing period comes from the 
fertilizer. At the end of the season, 
however, corn absorbs a very low 
proportion of its phosphorus from 
the fertilizer, most of it coming then 
from that already in thevsoil. Pota- 
toes, on the other hand, depend rath- 
er heavily on the fertilizer phos- 
phorus throughout the growing per- 
iod. 

Dr. Nelson attributed part of the 
difference between these: two crops 
to the type of root system. Corn de- 
velops a very extensive root system 
and can absorb relatively high 
amounts of the soil phosphorus. Po- 
tatoes, in contrast, have a rather 
limited root system and are not so 
efficient in absorbing soil phosphor- 
us 

Cotton, soybeans, alfalfa, and La- 
dino clover have phosphorus absorp- 
tion curves somewhat like corn, Dr. 
Nelson said. Small grains and 
grasses, however, show rather low 
utilization. These investigations have 
revealed reasonably close agreement 
between different areas of the coun- 
try in the efficiency of utilization of 
phosphorus by a given crop. 

Only a relatively small amount of 
fertilizer phosphorus is actually used 
by plants, Dr. Nelson explained. Less 
than 10% is taken up by cotton, corn, 
tobacco, or soybeans. This low ef- 
ficiency of utilization emphasizes the 
importance of fertilizer placement 
Studies. 

——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. O. SCHMIETENDORF DEAD 


TORONTO — William O. Schmie- 
tendorf, 71, died recently at his home 
here. Mr. Schmietendorf was born at 
Thompsonville where at one time he 
engaged in farming. For 19 years he 
was a miller at Horning’s Mills. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Selected 
MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill the 


most exacting milling requirements. We offer 


complete coverage of all major wheat growing 
areas. We originate wheat from our 56 country 
elevators in four southwestern states and main- 
tain large terminal storage facilities. Total ele- 
vator capacity over 8,000,000 bushels. Call us 


for your wheat and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT 


CORN @ OATS @ FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS — 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 
TOLEDO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
WINNIPEG 


LIVERPOOL 


WHEATS 





CHICAGO 
BALTIMORE 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


PEORIA 
DULUTH 





Jolal Elevator Canacily 
$000,000 Bua: 






41 





NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,800,000 bus. 


j 
| 
BURLINGTON ELEVATOR | 

Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 














Garland Milling 


CORPORATION 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
GREENSBURG, IND. 


BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
ee 
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ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


“Golden Loaf” ms 0u 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


MADE-RITE 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, 














ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 





Buy and Sell 
Through 
WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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A ComPLeTE LINE OF QUALITY FLours 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
Short Patent 


GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 


CHALLENGER 


Extra Strong Patent 


EAGLE 


High Gluten Patent 


GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 


PURE SILVER 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pure Medium Rye 
GOLD COIN 


Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 


Extra Strong First Clear 


‘ Pure Dark Rye 


; GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 


Save time and money. 


Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 


Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Get your complete line 


Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,” London 
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Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 











H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mgr. 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys' Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 














The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
CEREAL HOUSB, 

58, MARK LANE, 

LONDON, E. ©. 3. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON" 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR erases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,””’ London 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Francis M. Franco 


Dlour 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 


-FLOUR 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exch Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 














Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members eh Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 

“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, 

HERTS. ENGLAND 

Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 


Nr. Hatfield, 











/ Seeaaen Mateaitt &: Ch: 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

Baltic Chambers , 

50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 

Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











J. J. SHEVELOVE 
FLOUR BROKERAGE 
Representing Top Grade Mills 

24 Commerce Street, Newark 2, N. J. 


H. M. Lawrence 
Metropolitan Representative 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





Cable Address: ‘“Dorreacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
= lanade Buildi DUNDEE 
t Quay, ABERDEEN 
wanar “Pup,” Dundee 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(B.A. GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. ? 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


Chicago 9, tl. 











"yurers ot FEEDS ot a xine 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


780-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHeEaT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 6317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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+ W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 





Cable Address: “WuratTzar,” Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“Marvst,”’ Glasgow 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Lid. 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 








DUBLIN BELFAST 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Codé: 
“ VIGILANT” Riverside 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. L F, business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,’”’ Glasgow 
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A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
$4 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” “Rotterdam 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: — a Z. 
Codes: Riversid Bentley’s 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, N. Y. 
Midiand Bank, Ltd., Poultry 
& Princes &t., London 


Reference: 




















ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 






























R. E. Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughan, 
Chicago, spotted this advertisement 
in a recent issue of the Chicago 
Tribune: 

“TONGUE hanging out for apt. with 
2 bedrms or larger. Former B-24 pilot, 
wife, son and pet boa-constrictor. 
Reptile well-mannered. We write, play 
Tchaikovsky and Cole Porter on our 
Magnavox, bathe regularly and can 
afford $100 but prefer $85 and will 
invite landlord to cocktail parties. 
Have furniture, sales executive posi- 
tion, bank account and know some 
wonderful dialect stories. Prefer Nr. 
N., S., W., S.W. and landlord who 
knows a good Martini made with 
Noilly-Pratt 5 to 1.” 


e$¢¢ 


A generous tipper at a hotel found 
a new waiter serving him breakfast 
one morning, and remarked, “You are 
not my regular waiter. Where is 
Charlie?” 

Reply: “Boss, Charlie ain’t serving 
you no mo’. Last night I done won you 
in a crap game.” 


e¢$¢¢ 
Mr. Henpeck: My wife went 
through my pockets again last night. 
Neighbor: What did she find? 
Mr. H.: What all explorers find— 
material for a lecture. 


$?¢ 
Irate wife: I want an explanation, 
and I want the truth. 
Hubby: Well, make up your mind. 
you can’t have both. 


¢$?¢¢ 
One girl to another: Of course I 


had to tell her she looked like a 
million—and I meant every year 


of it! 
¢?¢ @ 


“What's that mark on your nose?” 

“That was made by glasses.” 

“You ought to tilt your head back— 
it pours easier.” 

$e 

First Customer: It’s fellows like 
you who spoil it for the rest of us— 
giving that girl a dollar tip! 

Second Customer: Well, look at the 
hat she gave me! 


$?¢¢ 

Husband: I suppose you are still 
angry with me because I came home 
last night with this black eye. 

Wife: Maybe you don’t know it, but 
when you came home last night you 
didn’t have that black eye. 

¢?¢F 

Mrs. Newlywed: Boo-hoo. The dog 
ate all the nice cookies I baked for 
you. 

Mr. Newlywed: Don’t cry, honey. 
We'll get another dog. 








Handel- 
N. V. industrie Maatechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of: 


0 Flours - Offals - Starch 
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YES, 
KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 
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TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 

Kompagnistraede 32, eat 

ENMARK 

Specializes in Flour, Pr Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 

Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,’”’ Copenhagen 


Established 1868 


FIRMA WITSENBURG JR. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 
POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 
Reference: 

De Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 


Cable Address: 
“Witburg”’ 








LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,’’ Oslo 














TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS: 
(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Bstablished 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘'Tarvo,"’ Haarlem 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
_ Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 








Oable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 














N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“‘CEREALES”’ 
ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 
Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co,.............+4+. 
AGmMeO-BVARS OO. ossccccscvcccsvessvies 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 








Leavenworth, Kansas 
- 


Western King Ficar_ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING co. 


Omaha, Neb 











“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


















: are YLHMOS 


for flour processing, too 


When you need a lifeguard you need him in a 
hurry—that’s why he’s always on the job ready 


for trouble. 


In flour processing, too, when you need help 
you generally need it promptly to avoid costly 
shut-downs—and that’s why N-A’s Flour Service 
Division is always at your call ready to help you 
or your consultants on any maturing, bleaching 


or enriching problem. 


Why not call your N-A Representative — let 
him tell you about his time-tested products and 


learn how handy his more than 25 years’ ex- 











perience can be. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL AG. 


SELLEVILLE 9, NEW s8aSEY 


- ber flow: metering 
MOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flow: 


W-Richmeni A 
~ for enitorm eanchment 


























|; PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


Some people will never 
need the Red Cross 


There are people whose town will never be blown down by a 
hurricane, or washed away by a flood. There are parents 
whose youngsters will never swim out so far they’ll need a 
life-saver. There are drivers who will never be in an acci- 
dent so serious they might need several pints of blood to live. 
But most of us do need help sometimes to beat back disaster. 
And so we have the American Red Cross. 








It’s an organization that can’t relax. At all times, in all 
places, it must be ready — with penicillin and clothing, with 
milk and money, with a skilled hand and a warm heart. For 
its job is huge and never-ending. Last year, the Red Cross 
helped 300,000 persons in 303 disasters . . . distributed $17,000,- 
000 in blood products . . . helped 1,700,000 veterans and their 
families ... served 700,000 men in uniform. 


ee ee ee 


And now the Red Cross turns to you for the financial help it 
has to have to carry on its countless “missions of mercy.” Give 
as generously as you can. Even if you never need Red Cross 
help, thousands of other good American people will. 





